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'"WE  HAVE  BETTER  LUCK   WITH  PASSENGER  STEAMERS  THAN 
WITH  WARSHIPS.     THEY  CANNOT  SHOOT  " 

The  torpedoing  of  the  liner   "  Falaba  "   was  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  drowning  men, 
women  and  children  of  an   unarmed  vessel. 
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NOTE 

Since  this  book  was  written  much  additional  evidence  has  come 
to  light  as  to  the  way  in  which  Germany  deliberately  planned  War. 
As  for  example : 

May,    1914. — German  Reservists  called   up  from  the  Far  East. 

Early  June. — Arms  for  German  cruisers  sent  out  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

June  15th. — Contracts  in  America  for  coaling  German  cruisers  at  sea  at  specified 
places  and  dates  in  August  and  September. 

June,   Late. — German  Reservists  called  up  from   Natal. 

Last  instalment  due  of  the  great  German   War  Loan. 

July. — Bills  on  London  far  in  excess  of  trade  requirements  drawn  by  Germans,  such 
bills  falling  due  after  August  1st. 

July  31st. — The  German  "  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  "  in  mid- Atlantic  receives  message 
in  special  cipher,  "War  has  broken  out.  Return  to  New  York."  Now  War  had  not 
broken  out.  The  English  ultimatum  was  not  sent  till  August  4th.  Germany  was  still 
"  negotiating." 


ERRATA 

Page  9,  line  21 ;  page  11,  line  7  ;  page  12,  lines  32  and  35 :  for 
"  Minister  "  read  "  Ambassador." 

Page  19,  line  7,  for  "  Character  "  ,  read  "  Chapter  " 

Page  64,  line  17,  for  "Third"  read  "Fourth."  Page  67,  line  4, 
for  "Fourth"  read  "Fifth."  Page  69,  line  27,  for  "Fifth"  read 
"  Sixth." 

Page  80,  line  5,  for  "140,000  francs,"  read  "65,000,000  francs" 
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THF,  CHILDREN  OF  BELGIUM 


"  WHY  COULDN'T  SHE  SUBMIT?     SHE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  WELL  PAID  " 
An  allusion  to  the  suggestion  in  a  manifesto  by  German  professors  that  it  would  have 
paid  Belgium  better  to  submit  to  Germany  than  to  resist  her  ! 


INTRODUCTION 

THE    ARTIST    RAEMAKERS 
AND  THE  STORY  HE  TELLS 

"  It  makes  all  the  difference  whether  we  put  Truth  in  the  first  place  or  the  second 
place." — Whateley 

THE  GREATEST  ARTIST  THE  WAR  HAS  PRODUCED.— The  object 
of  this  book  is  twofold.  First,  to  introduce  to  Japan  an  artist  of 
exceptional  distinction.  Second,  to  record  quite  simply  the  remarkable 
series  of  events  on  which  he  has  concentrated  his  genius. 

Raemakers  is  by  far  the  greatest  artist  the  War  has  produced.  He 
has  devoted  his  talents  to  throwing  a  light. on  the  treatment  of  Belgium 
by  Germany.  He  is  not,  however,  a  Belgian.  He  was  born  of  a  Dutch 
father  in  Holland,  the  people  of  which  country  have  been  in  the  past 
by  no  means  on  cordial  terms  with  the  Belgians,  and  his  mother  was 
a  German. 

The  drawings,  of  which  those  collected  in  this  book  form  a  small 
part,  first  began  to  appear  in  a  Dutch  paper.  The  aim  of  Raemakers 
was  not  only  humane  but  patriotic.  In  size  and  in  geographical  relation- 
ship with  Germany,  Holland  closely  resembles  Belgium.  Believing  that 
Holland  might  ultimately  be  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  as  Belgium, 
Raemakers  desired  to  make  plain  to  his  Dutch  fellow  countrymen  the 
real  policy  and  mentality  of  the  German  invaders  of  Belgium. 

The  fame  of  Raemakers'  War  drawings  quickly  grew.  A  great  ex- 
hibition of  them  was  held  in  Paris.  They  began  to  be  published  in 
a  London  weekly,  "  Land  and  Water."  Soon  Raemakers  was  acclaimed 
in  Europe  and  America  as  the  greatest  artist  the  War  has  brought  into 
notice. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  His  WORK.— Raemakers  is  remarkable  not  only 
because  of  a  great  technical  skill.  He  is  a  great  artist  because  of  his 
deep  sincerity  and  a  real  insight  into  character.  With  these  gifts  and  a 
burning  scorn  of  wrong,  Raemakers  has  been  able  to  picture  with 
relentless  truth  the  baseness  of  the  Ignoble  Warrior.  As  a  great  French 
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critic  has  written,  he  seems  to  have  clearly  discerned  the  actual  character 
of  the  average  German  conscript: 

"  He  is  shown  to  be  fierce,  but  the  artist  also  distinctly  indicates  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  brute  is  unchained  in  this  warrior  by  battle,  by  pillage,  by  sensual 
indulgence  and  by  the  orders  of  his  officers,  dictated  by  a  barbarous  conception  of  War, 
he  is  after  all,  only  an  inflamed  ironmonger  of  some  petty  town  in  Pomerania.  The 
artist  indeed  retains  the  attitude  of  a  philosopher  who  ascertains,  explains,  gives  one  a 
realising  idea  of  the  situation." 

It  is  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Germans  have  felt  the 
scorn  of  Raemakers  that  6,000  yen  are  reported  to  have  been  offered 
for  his  capture.  He  is  now  living  in  London. 

THE  ARTIST'S  SUBJECT. — In  order  to  understand  the  feeling  which 
inspires  these  drawings  by  Raemakers  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
exactly  what  has  happened  in  Belgium.  In  the  following  pages  I  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  set  down  the  simple  facts,  without  passion  or 
prejudice,  so  carefully  and  precisely  that  no  one  can  dare  to  question 
their  truth.  All  I  have  written  is  based  on  official  publications  or  other 
works  of  an  absolutely  trustworthy  character. 

The  Raemakers  cartoons  had  unfortunately  to  be  imported  in  large 
sheets,  to  which  English  and  Japanese  lettering  had  to  be  added.  This 
accounts  for  a  somewhat  less  artistic  presentation  of  them  than  would 
have  been  obtainable  with  the  cartoons  themselves  or  with  blocks. 

• 

I  tried  hard  to  keep  the  book  from  getting  so  long.  But  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  order  to  furnish  a  suffici- 
ently complete  view  of  a  large  subject.  Many  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  familiar  with  the  facts  set  forth  in  some  of  the  Chapters.  I  am 
hopeful,  however,  that  there  may  be  other  Chapters  which  contain  a 
narrative  of  events  which  may  be  by  no  means  so  well  known  to  them. 

I  need  not  say  that  no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am  that 
the  book  might  have  been  much  better.  It  has  been  written  with  not 
a  few  disadvantages.  I  have  had  to  do  without  some  books  by  consulta- 
tion with  which  I  could  have  made  my  pages  more  forceful.  Some 
of  the  works  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult  arrived  very  late.  One 
merit,  however,  may  be  claimed  for  the  book.  Its  author  has  most 
sincerely  endeavoured  to  write,  in  the  words  of  the  oath  administered 
to  witnesses  in  English  courts  of  justice,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  He  dares  to  hope  that  the  agonising  story  of 
outrage,  of  ignoble  militarism,  and  of  baseness  in  high  places  which  he 
has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  set  forth  at  this  critical  period  in  the  moral 
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development  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  read  by  a  kindly 
and  chivalrous  people  with  feelings  of  horror  and  with  sentiments  of 
sympathy. 

ATTITUDE  TOWADS  GERMANY.— The  author  would  deeply  regret 
if  this  book  had  the  effect  of  obscuring  from  any  reader  the  high 
degree  of  German  attainment  in  many  fields  before  the  War.  He 
would  be  equally  sorry  if  anyone  should  so 'misunderstand  his  aim  as 
to  imagine  that  he  did  not  recognise  to  the  full  the  conspicuous  bravery 
of  many  German  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  sacrifices  which  are 
being  made  and  the  unity  which  is  being  displayed  by  so  considerable 
a  proportion  of  the  German  people.  The  German  virtues  are  not 
hidden  from  those  who  have  at  heart  the  progress  of  mankind  and  the 
development  of  Civilisation.  That  these  virtues  should  have  been  so 
ignobly  prostituted,  that  a  mean  conception  of  the  ends  of  life  and  of 
International  relations  should  have  imposed  itself  on  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  a  great  nation,  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  The  peoples  at  War  with  the  Germanic  Powers  are  appalled 
and  bewildered  as  might  be  the  members  of  a  peaceful  family  by  the 
discovery  of  a  murderer  in  their  midst.  In  the  anguish  and  sorrow 
which  the  populations  of  the  Allied  countries  have  been  called  upon  to 
bear,  feelings  of  revenge  for  their  sufferings  are  not  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts.  But  a  stern  duty  is  indubitably  laid  upon  them.  That  duty 
is,  as  an  International  Police  Force,  effectually  to  restrain  and  to  punish 
the  criminal,  and  to  make  sure  that  such  a  crime  as  has  been  committed 
shall  never  again  darken  the  records  of  mankind. 

THE  BASIS  OF  PEACE. — We  are  far  away  in  Japan  from  the  scenes 
of  horror.  But  we  are  able  to  realise  something  of  the  woe  which  has 
come  upon  Europe.  It  is  a  natural  human  instinct,  then,  to  desire 
Peace.  But  in  seeking  for  Peace,  at  a  time  when  a  bloodied  world 
seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  sanity,  it  is  above  all  things  imperative  to 
use  commonsense,  And  it  is  the  most  obvious  commonsense  that  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  finding  a  sound  basis  for  Peace  without  first  establish- 
ing, in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  the  German  people,  the  causes  of 
the  infraction  of  Peace. 

Before  the  War,  every  nation  had  been  for  years  pouring  out 
money  on  armaments,  War  was  the  calling  of  many  millions  of  men. 
The  possibilities  of  War  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  world 
had  become  a  powder  magazine.  No  nation  was  willing  to  spend  the 
price  of  a  single  Dreadnought  on  promoting  good  relations  with  its 
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neighbours  on  the  sure  foundation  of  an  understanding  of  their  aims 
and  needs.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  try  to  cast  on  a  single  people  entire 
responsibility  for  War.  But  it  is  the  solemn  claim  of  this  book  that,  as 
far  is  it  is  possible  to  determine  national  responsibility  for  War,  Ger- 
many alone  was  the  cause  of  the  present  carnage.  This  is  a  terrible 
indictment.  It  may  not  be  brought  against  Germany  without  abundant 
evidence.  The  author  of  these  pages  invites  the  reader  carefully  to 
examine  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  together,  not  only  as  to  the 
Causes  but  as  to  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  and  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

The  case  for  the  Allies   was  thus  summarised  by  Viscount  Grey  on 
October  24,  1916 : 

People  say  it  is  useless  to  return  and  go  over  the  same  old  gvound,  but  you  cannot 
return  to  the  ground  too  often,  for  it  affects  the  future  peace  conditions. 

Nobody  in  July,  1914,  thought  of  attacking  Germany.  It  was  simply  the  story  of 
1870  over  again.  Everything  was  prepared  in  Berlin,  and  when  the  chosen  moment 
came  the  manoeuvre  was  made  to  provoke  another  country  into  a  defensive  attitude,  a 
step  which  was  then  resented  by  an  ultimatum. 

•     It  was  the  same    thing    with    the    invasion    of    Belgium.      The  strategic  railways  and 
plan  of  campaign  were  all  prepared. 

All  efforts  to  avoid  War  in  1914  failed  because  Germany  had  willed  that  the  War 
should  be. 

I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  all  these  statements  investigated  before  an 
independent  and  impartial  tribunal. 

It  is  for  the  reader  of  the  following  pages  to  say  whether  the  case 
for  the  Allies  is  made  out. 


J.  W.  ROBERTSON  SCOTT 
Koeiji  Temple,  Tatsuzawa,  Naganoken.     Autumn,  1916. 


GERMAN  EMPEROR  AS  A  SAVAGE  BREAKING  INTO  BELGIUM 
Belgium  is  represented  as  being  sacrificed  on  an  altar  inscribed   "  Germany  over  all." 
See  pages  1   to  4  for   German  promises  to  preserve  Belgian   neutrality. 
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BELGIANS  USED  AS  A  SHIELD  FOR  GERMAN  TROOPS 

"  The  rules  and  usages  of  War  were  frequently  broken  by  placing  civilians,  including 
women  and  children,  as  a  shield  for  troops  exposed  to  fire." — Report  of  British  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry.  See  page  63. 


CHAPTER    I 

HOW  GERMANY  PROMISED  IN  FOUR  TREATIES 

TO  RESPECT  THE  NEUTRALITY 

OF  BELGIUM 

THE  TREATIES  FROM  1831  TO  1907 

"Truth  must  be  constantly  re-stated  for  falsehood  never  ceases  to  whisper  in  our 
ears." — Goethe 

MARQUIS  OKUMA  EXPLAINS. — "The  existence  of  Belgium  as  a 
Buffer  State,"  the  Marquis  Okuma  has  very  clearly  explained,  "  is 
indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  world."  As  the  ex-Premier  points  out, 
because  of  the  geographical  position  and  flatness  of  Belgium,  "  nearly 
all  the  important  battles  of  Western  Europe  "  have  been  fought  there. 
"  It  is  because  of  this,"  he  says,  "  that  the  European  Powers  had 
placed  Belgium  in  a  state  of  perpetual  neutrality."  Yet,  as  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  this  Buffer  State  is  to-day  occupied  by  the  Germans."  The 
facts  could  not  be  more  faithfully  summarised.  In  the  present  Chapter 
the  story  is  told  in  greater  detail. 

How  BELGIUM  CAME  INTO  EXISTENCE.— In  the  year  1831  Belgium, 
disliking  her  connexion  with  Holland,  was  detached  from  Holland  and 
made  into  a  separate  kingdom.  In  that  year  a  Treaty  was  signed  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia*  which  enacted  that 
"  Belgium  shall  form  a  Perpetually  neutral  State."  The  five  Powers 
guaranteed  to  it  also  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  its  territory. 

In  1839  Holland,  which  had  naturally  resented  the  secession  of 
Belgium,  finally  recognised  the  new  Belgian  State.  In  a  Treaty  with 
Belgium,  Holland  recognised  that  "  Belgium  shall  form  an  independent 
and  perpetually  neutral  State."  Thereupon  in  the  Treaty  of  London 
signed  in  the  same  year,  that  is  1839,  the  Sovereigns  of  the  five  Great 
Powers,  including  Prussia  and  Austria,  declared  that  the  Dutch-Belgian 
Treaty  was  "placed  under  the  guarantee  of  their  Majesties." 

*     The  German  Empire  was  not  founded  until  1871. 


2      WHAT  GERMANY  PROMISED  IN  FOUR  TREATIES 

How  BELGIAN  NEUTRALITY  WAS  RESPECTED  IN  THE  FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR. — In  1870  came  the  War  between  France  and  Prussia. 
In  order  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  the  belligerents,  at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain,  entered  into 
a  fresh  Treaty  with  her  (August  9)  "  without  invalidating  or  impair- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  above  mentioned,"  that  is 
the  Treaty  of  1839.  This  new  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Prussia 
and  France  specified  that  Prussia  "  notwithstanding  the  hostilities  with 
which  the  North  German  Confederation*  is  engaged  with  France,  has  the 
fixed  determination  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium"  France,  on  her 
part,  made  the  same  engagement,  and  Great  •'Britain  in  order  to  leave 
no  possible  room  for  doubt  as  to  her  own  attitude,  undertook  to  attack 
either  Prussia  or  France  if  either  should  break  her  undertaking  and 
invade  Belgium.  Two  instances  may  be  given  of  the  respect  which 
during  this  War  of  1870  was  paid  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  First, 
Napoleon  and  his  army  had  the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  Sedan 
into  Belgium  and  thus  avoiding  the  humiliation  of  surrender  at  that 
place,  but  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  Second,  after  the  surrender 
of  Sedan,  Prussia  asked  for  permission  to  transport  her  wounded  across 
Belgium  to  Germany,  but  this  permission  was  refused. 

WHAT  THE  HAGUE  CONVENTION  PROVIDED. — The  only  other 
Treaty  having  relation  to  the  case  of  Belgium  is  the  Hague  Convention 
of  1907,  signed  by  forty-four  countries  including  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  specifies  that  "  the  territory  of  neutral  powers  "  such  as  Belgium  "  is 
inviolable." 

"  Belligerents,"  it  says,  "  are  forbidden  to  move  across  the  territory 
of  a  neutral  power  troops  and  convoys  either  of  munitions  of  war  or 
of  supplies." 

"  The  fact  of  a  neutral  power  repelling  even,  by  force,  attacks  on 
its  neutrality,"  it  goes  on  to  state,  "  cannot  be  considered  a  hostile  act." 


*     The  style  under  which  Prussia  and  the   other    German    States    engaged    in    War 
with   France. 


CHAPTER    II 

HOW  GERMAN  MINISTERS  PERSONALLY 

PROMISED  THE  SAME  THING 

FOUR  TIMES 

THE  UNDERTAKINGS  OF  TWO  CHANCELLORS 

A  GERMAN  LEGAL  VIEW. — So  much  for  the  way  in  which  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  was  protected  by  Treaties  which  may  be  called 
part  of  the  Public  Law  of  the  World. 

But  Germany  went  farther  than  giving  the  guarantee  of  her  signature 
to  these  Treaties.  She  gave  the  authority  not  only  of  the  leading  Ger- 
man text-book  of  International  Law,  but  of  two  of  her  Chancellors 
and  of  two  of  her  Ministers.  First,  as  to  what  the  "  Handbuch  des 
Volkerrechts "  says.  In  Volume  III,  part  16,  pages  93,108,109,  it  lays 
down  the  absolute  inviolability  of  Belgium  in  all  circumstances  and 
without  exception.  It  declares  that  such  Treaties  as  the  Treaties  guaran- 
teeing the  neutrality  of  Belgium  are  the  great  "  landmarks  of  progress," 
and  that  the  guarantors  must  step  in,  whether  invited  or  uninvited,  to 
vindicate  them.  "  Nothing"  it  is  declared,  "  could  make  the  situation  of 
Europe  more  insecure  than  an  egotistical  repudiation  by  the  great  States  of 
these  duties  of  international  fellowship" 

WHAT  BISMARCK  SAID  AND  WROTE.— Now  as  to  the  declarations 
of  German  statesmen.  When,  in  1870,  France  declared  war  on  Prussia, 
the  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin  feared  that,  notwithstanding  the  Treaties, 
Germany  might,  if  hard  pressed,  not  scruple  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium.  But  Bismarck,  the  German  Chancellor,  reassured  him. 

"  In  confirmation  of  my  oral  assurances,"  (he  wrote,  July  22)  "  I  give  you  in 
writing  the  declaration,  superfluous  in  view  of  the  Treaties  in  force,  that  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  its  Allies  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium." 

And,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  Chapter,  the  undertaking  was 
respected. 

THE  UNDERTAKINGS  OF  BETHMAN  HOLLWEG  AND  VON  JAGOW. — 
In  1905  the  German  Minister  at  Brussels  declared  at  a  public  banquet 


4  WHAT  GERMAN  MINISTERS  PROMISED  FOUR  TIMES 

that,  "  respect  for  Belgian  neutrality  is  a  political  axiom  in  Germany" 

Six  years  later,  in  1911,  Belgium  thought  it  well  to  make  repres- 
entations to  Germany  in  regard  to  certain  newspaper  articles.  There- 
upon the  Imperial  Chancellor  (Herr  von'  Bethmann  Hollweg)  declared 
that  "  Germany  has  no  intention  of  violating  Belgian  neutrality." 

In  1913,  a  year  before  the  present  War,  the  German  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Herr  von  Jagow),  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  (April  29),  gave  the  following 
assurance  to  a  deputy  who  had  suspicions  that  the  German  Army 
might  not  be  too  scrupulous  about  Belgium  :  "  Belgian  neutrality  is 
provided  for  by  International  Conventions,  and  Germany  is  determined 
to  resPect  these  Conventions."  As  another  deputy  still  doubted,  the 
Minister  of  War  rose  and  said,  "  Germany  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  guaranteed  by  International  Treaty." 

ASSURANCES  RENEWED  ON  THE  VERY  EVE  OF  INVASION.— Now 
we  come  down  to  1914.  War  between  Germany  and  France  seemed 
imminent.  But  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  confident  in 
the  Treaty  guarantees  of  Germany  and  in  the  personal  assurances  of 
German  Ministers,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  Belgian  neutrality  could  be  threatened.  On  the  day  on  which  he 
spoke,  indeed,  the  German  Minister  in  Brussels  told  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment that  he  was  "  certain  that  the  sentiment  expressed  (by  Herr  Von 
Bethmann  Hollweg  in  the  previous  year)  had  not  changed" 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  August  2,  the  German  Army  was  mobilised, 
and  the  same  German  Minister  in  Brussels  received  the  anxious  editors 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  Belgian  capital.  He  assured  them  that  "  the 
troops  will  not  cross  Belgian  territory"  The  Minister  also  saw  the 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister  and  added  "  his  personal  opinion  as  to  the 
feelings  of  security  which  the  Belgians  had  the  right  to  entertain  "  to- 
wards Germany. 

A  "VERY  CONFIDENTIAL"  REQUEST.— Yet  on  the  evening  of  the 
very  day  on  which  these  assurances  had  been  given,  the  German 
Minister  presented  to  the  Belgian  Government  a  formal  Note,  marked 
"  Very  Confidential,"  demanding  permission,  before  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  that  is  within  twelve  hours,  for  a  free  passage  of  the 
German  Army  through  Belgium,  and  threatening  to  regard  Belgium  as 
an  enemy  if  she  refused ! 


A  FAMILIAR  SCENE 

"  In  many    parts    of    Belgium    the    Germans    deliberately    organised    the    massacre  of 
civilians."—  Report  of  the  British   Commission  of  Inquiry.      See  page  55. 
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THE  RETREAT  FROM   ANTWERP 
Retreating   Belgia*  Soldiers  helping  the  women  and  children   refugees. 


CHAPTER    III 

BELGIUM  INVADED 
A  STORY  OF  BASENESS  AND  NOBILITY 

BELGIUM'S  TERRIBLE  PREDICAMENT.— What  was  Belgium's  reply 
at  this  terrible  crisis  ?  The  people  of  Belgium  were  only  seven  millions 
against  Germany's  sixty  millions.  In  a  military  sense,  Belgium  was  a 
pigmy  facing  a  giant.  She  might  have  said,  in  the  words  which  the 
German  Chancellor  used  later,  "  Necessity  knows  no  law."  She  might 
have  argued  that  her  case  was  utterly  hopeless  ;  that  she  had  not  had 
even  a  week  to  mobilise  ;  that  her  first  duty  was  to  the  safety  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  her  own  population  ;  that  France — before  whom 
she  might  stand  for  a  short  time  as  a  tiny  shield — was  nothing  to 
her;  and  that  any  support  which  might  come  from  England  would,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  probably  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  much 
value.  She  might  have  decided  during  that  single  night,  which  was  all 
that  was  allowed  her  for  consideration,  that  her  honour  would  be  satisfied 
by  a  merely  formal  military  demonstration  against  the  invaders. 

"  Every  material  interest  indeed,"  (as  a  distinguished  American  jurist  has  written), 
"  suggested  acquiescence  in  the  peremptory  demands  of  her  powerful  neighbour.  The 
success  of  Germany,  in  taking  advantage  of  France  by  making  a  quick  move  through 
Belgium,  seemed  probable  ;  and  Belgium  by  facilitating  that  triumph  of  Germany,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  participate  in  the  spoils  of  victory.  But  the  Belgians  dared  to  live 
up  to  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  Belgae  whom  Caesar  declared  to  be  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Gaul  "  the  bravest." 

WHAT  THE  BELGIANS  Dm.— What  the  Belgians  did  was  to  send 
the  following  reply — surely  one  of  the  noblest  in  history  : 

"  The  attack  upon  the  independence  of  Belgium  which  the  German  Government 
threatens  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation  of  International  Law. 

"  The  Belgian  Government,  if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposal  submitted  to  them, 
would  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  betray  their  duty  towards  Europe. 

"  The  Belgian  Government  are  firmly  resolved  to  repel  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power  every  attack  upon  their  rights." 

The  next  morning  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium  amid  the  scenes 
of  horror  which  will  be  described  in  later  Chapters. 


6  BELGIUM  INVADED 

A  HUMAN  INCIDENT. — It  will  not  unduly  delay  the  narrative  to 
record  the  fact,  recorded  by  the  Belgian  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  de  Bassompierre,  that  not  one  member  of  the  large  staff  of 
the  Ministry  "  dreamt  for  an  instant  that  the  reply  to  the  German  Note 
could  be  anything  other  than  an  indignant  refusal."  The  general  senti- 
ment was,  he  says : 

"  If  we  are  crushed,  we  shall  be  crushed  gloriously,  and  our  fate  will  be  no  worse 
than  if  we  did  what  the  Germans  demand.  If  we  should  yield,  we  could  never  again 

look  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman   in  the  face." 

• 

The  next  morning,  after  the  reply  had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Webber, 
attache  at  the  British  Legation,  appeared  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  ask 
for  copies  of  the  German  Note  and  of  the  Belgian  reply.  M.  de  Bas- 
sompierre thus  describes  a  human  incident : 

"  He  knew  the  general  tenor  of  the  documents  but  not  the  precise  words.  I  read 
them  both  to  him.  When  I  came  to  the  sentence,  '  The  Belgian  Government,  if  they 
were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted  to  them,  would  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  nation 
and  betray  their  duty  towards  Europe,'  I  felt  my  throat  swell  ;  emotion  almost  mastered 
me.  I  succeeded  however  in  reading  to  the  end. 

"  Webber  had  not  moved  a  muscle  ;  he  remained  on  his  feet  in  front  of  me.  He 
took  my  two  hands,  and,  having  gazed  at  me  a  moment  in  silence,  he  said  simply 
'  Bravo,  Belgians  !  '  in  a  voice  that  was  not  quite  steady.  Then  he  swiftly  copied  the 
two  notes  in  shorthand  and  hurried  off  with  them  to  his  chief." 

THE  GERMAN  BLUNDER. — There  was  at  least  one  Belgian  public 
man  who  held  that  the  purpose  of  Germany  had  been  only  to  intimidate 
Belgium,  and  that  Germany  imagined  that,  in  view  of  the  military  weak- 
ness of  the  country,  consent  to  the  crossing  of  Belgian  territory  by  the 
German  armies  would  be  given.  He  thought  the  determined  reply  of 
the  Belgian  Government  might  cause  Germany  to  hesitate  before  invad- 
ing. 

"  The  political  blunder  that  Germany  would  commit  in  beginning  a  world  War  by 
an  absolutely  unjustifiable  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  a  friendly  country  seemed  to  him 
so  enormous,  and  the  universal  reprobation  which  must  inevitably  follow  it,  seemed  to 
him  so  certain  to  weigh  heavily  in  the  final  adjustment  of  accounts." 

But,  as  we  know,  Germany  did  not  realise  her  blunder.  And  Bel- 
gium proceeded  to  carry  out  her  duty. 

THE  EMOTION  OF  THE  DIPLOMATISTS. — Speaking  of  the  scenes  of 
emotion  at  the  Palace  in  the  presence  of  the  King  on  the  day  of  the 
invasion,  M.  de  Bassompierre  says : 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  stood  the  Counsellor  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Legation.  His  presence  there  was  accidental.  He  had  come  with 


"  SUBMIT— NE  VER I "  7 

some  communication  from  his  Government,  altogether  foreign,  it  may  be,  to  the 
dramatic  events  of  the  moment.  He  was  unable  to  withstand  the  universal  emotion  that 
encompassed  him.  He  was  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes." 

At  the  historic  joint  session  of  the  Chambers,  when  the  King  declar- 
ed that  a  country  which  defends  itself  compels  universal  respect  and 
cannot  perish,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  hurled  at  Germany  the  defiant 
words,  "  We  may  be  conquered  but  submit — never !  " 

"  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  foreign  diplomat.  Those  tears  did 
honour  to  those  who  shed  them  no  less  than  to  those  whose  splendid  courage  caused 
them  to  flow.  By  resolutely  carrying  political  honour  to  its  extremest  consequences, 
Belgium  had  entered  into  glory." 


1.— THE  BRAVERY  OF  BELGIUM 

Relative  sizes  of    Belgium   (shaded) 
and  Germany  (black). 


CHAPTER    IV 

GERMAN  EXCUSES  BEGIN 
"  THE  FRENCH  WOULD  HAVE  FORESTALLED  US  !  " 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  GUILT.— It  was  to  be  expected  that  un- 
precedented efforts  would  be  put  forth  by  Germany  in  order  to  frame 
some  sort  of  excuse  for  her  appalling  conduct. 

She  had  acted  in  defiance  of  a  whole  series  of  Treaty  engagements. 

She  had  given  the  lie  to  the  personal  assurances  of  her  diplomatists. 

She  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  plain  statement  of  her  duty 
in  the  German  textbook  of  International  Law. 

In  her  slaughter  of  the  unoffending  Belgians  who  opposed  her  at 
their  frontier,  she  had  committed  the  grossest  outrage  on  humanity. 

Faced  by  an  outburst  of  indignation  the  world  round,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  had  at  once  to  admit  in  the  Reichstag  what  he  could  not 
deny  that  Germany  had  committed  "  a  breach  of  International  Law" 
He  spoke  of  "  the  rightful  Protests  of  Belgium  "  and  "  the  wrong  we  com' 
tnit."  There  could  not  be  a  clearer  confession  of  guilt. 

THE  SLANDER  ON  FRANCE. — Then  the  excuses  began.  Herr  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg  (in  the  Reichstag)  and  Herr  von  Jagow  (in  conver- 
sation with  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin)  both  pleaded  that  if  Germany 
had  not  invaded  Belgium,  France  would  have  done  so  and  was  in  fact 
going  to  do  so ! 

There  is  a  saying  in  Europe  that  "  he  who  excuses  himself  accuses 
himself."  Not  an  atom  of  proof  of  this  French  intention  to  forestall 
Germany  by  invading  Belgium  herself  has  ever  been  brought  forward.  As 
no  German  allegation  has  been  more  frequently  challenged,  Germany 
must  undoubtedly  have  brought  forward  any  facts  with  which  she  could 
substantiate  her  charge,  did  such  facts  exist.  But  they  do  not  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  France,  renewing  previous  assurances,  had  given 
on  July  31,  undertakings  both  to  the  British  and  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ments that  she  was  "  resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium." 
The  French  Minister  in  the  Belgian  capital  had  also  explicitly  told  the 
Belgian  Government  that  "  no  incursion  of  French  troops  into  Belgium 
would  take  place  even  if  considerable  forces  are  massed  upon  the 


"ITS  ALL  RIGHT.   IF  I  HAD  NOT  DONE  IT  SOMEONE  ELSE  WOULD" 

Germany   made  the  utterly  false  charge  that  the  French  would  have  invaded  Belgium 
had  the  Germans  not  done  so.      See  page  S. 
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THE  FRIEND  OF  BELGIUM 

Germany  claims  to  be  the  true  friend  of  Belgium.      See  page  94. 
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frontier  of  your  country."  To  these  assurances  may  be  added  actual 
proof  that  the  French  were  unprepared  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on 
Germany  through  Belgium.  The  proof  is  that  it  was  not. until  two  weeks 
after  the  outbreak  of  War  and  the  receipt  of  the  Belgian  request  for 
help  that  the  French  were  able  to  throw  a  force  of  some  importance 
into  Belgium.* 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  baselessness  of  a  German  charge  that  the 
French  violated  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  before  Germany  did  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  was  not  mentioned  in  the  German  ultimatum. 
All  the  ultimatum  said  was  that  the  German  Government  had  received 
information  that  French  forces  "have  the  intention  "  of  violating  Belgian 
territory.  The  same  with  the  German  Chancellor's  speech  in  the  Reichstag 
on  August  4.  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  merely  says  that  "  France 
is  ready  to  invade  Belgium."  "  It  is  useless,"  as  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment says,  "  to  insist  at  length  on  the  fantastic  character  of  the  German 
slander  on  France."  The  Belgian  Government  has  expressly  stated  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  its  territory  by  French  troops. 

THE  SLANDER  OFFICIALLY  ABANDONED.— But  the  German  Secretary 
of  State,  Herr  von  Jagow,  himself  illustrated  the  utter  baselessness  of  the 
German  statement  that  Germany  only  invaded  Belgium  because  France 
would  have  done  so  if  she  had  not.  In  a  talk  with  the  British  Minister 
in  Berlin  on  August  4  he  said  that  the  Germans 

"  had  to  advance  into  France  by  the  quickest  and  easiest  way,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
get  well  ahead  with  their  operations  and  strike  some  decisive  blow  as  early  as  possible. 
It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  them,  as  if  they  had  gone  by  the  more  southern 
route  they  could  not  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  roads  and  the  strength  of  the 
fortresses,  to  have  got  through  without  formidable  opposition  entailing  great  loss  of  time. 
This  loss  of  time  would  have  meant  time  gained  by  the  Russians  for  bringing  up  their 
troops  to  the  German  frontier.  Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great  German  asset,  while 
that  of  Russia  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  troops." 

Similarly,  speaking  to  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin  the  previous 
(Jay,  Herr  von  Jagow  had  said : 

"  If  the  German  armies  do  not  want  to  be  caught  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil  they  must  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  France  in  order  then  to  turn  back  again 
against  Russia." 

*  Date  of  invasion  of  .Belgium  and  of  Belgian  appeal  to  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia  for  armed  help,  Aug.  4.  Date  of  arrival  of  some  French  cavalry,  Aug. 
5.  Dates  of  arrival  of  French  forces  of  some  importance,  Aug.  16  and  19.  Date  of 
British  forces  going  to  Mons,  August  22. 
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"  But,"  said  the  Belgian  Minister,  "  the  frontiers  of  France  are 
sufficiently  extended  to  make  it  possible  to  avoid  passing  through 
Belgium."  "  They  are  too  strongly  fortified,"  Herr  von  Jagow  replied. 

OFFICIAL  ADMISSIONS  OF  THE  CORRECTNESS  OF  BELGIUM'S 
ATTITUDE. — The  further  conversation  of  Herr  von  Jagow  is  equally 
interesting.  He  said  to  the  Belgian  Minister : 

' '  What  after  all  is  it  that  we  are  asking  of  you  ?  Merely  to  allow  us  free  passage 
and  to  let  us  occupy  the  fortified  places  that  we  need." 

"  Suppose,"  the  Belgian  Minister  had  no  difficulty  in  replying, 
"  France  had  addressed  the  same  invitation  to  us  and  we  had  acceded 
to  it.  Would  not  Germany  have  said  we  had  been  guilty  of  a  coward- 
ly betrayal  ? "  It  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  Herr  von  Jagow  did 
not  answer  this  very  pertinent  question. 

The  Belgian  Minister  thereupon  resumed  : 

"At  any  rate  have  you  anything  to  reproach  us  with?  Have  we  not  always  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  our  neutrality  towards  Germany,  as 
also  towards  all  the  other  Great  Powers  ?  Have  we  not  given  Germany  evidences  of 
loyal  friendship  ?  What  return  does  Germany  propose  to  make  for  that  ?  To  make 
Belgium  the  battlefield  of  Eu'rope,  and  we  know  what  devastation  and  disaster  modern 
war  brings  in  its  train?" 

Herr  von  Jagow  could  only  reply :  "  Germany  has  nothing  to  re- 
proach Belgium  with,  and  the  attitude  of  Belgium  has  always  been  perfectly 
correct." 

"  You  must  recognise  then,"  replied  the  Belgian  Minister,  "  that 
Belgium  cannot  give  you  any  other  reply  than  that  which  she  has  given 
without  losing  her  honour." 

And  Herr  von  Jagow  could  only  reply :  "  /  recognise  it  as  a 
Private  individual,  but  as  Secretary  of  State  I  have  no  view  to  express." 


CHAPTER    V 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S    DECISION    TO    FIGHT 
WHY  THE   BRITISH  PEOPLE  WENT  TO  WAR 

"  A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER."— So  much  for  Herr  von  Jagow.  To  the 
British  Minister  at  Berlin  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  who  was  "  very  agitated,"  complained  on  August  4  that  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  being  ready  to  go  to  War  in  defence 
of  Belgian  neutrality  was  "  terrible."  It  was  "  just  for  a  word,  neutrality, 
just  for  a  scrap  of  paper." 

The  British  Minister  replied  that  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  de- 
manded that,  "  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement  to  do  her  utmost 
to  defend  Belgium's  neutrality.  That  solemn  compact  simply  had  to  be 
kept  or  what  confidence  could  anyone  have  in  engagements  by  Great 
Britain  in  future?  The  fear  of  consequences  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  excuse  for  breaking  solemn  engagements." 

SUCCESSIVE  BRITISH  WARNINGS  TO  GERMANY.— It  is  well  perhaps 
to  explain  that  on  the  eve  of  the  War  Germany  had  been  left  in  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  Great  Britain's  views  about  the  obligations  of  Europe 
to  preserve  Belgian  neutrality. 

On  July  31  Great  Britain  asked  Germany  and  France  for  a  specific 
assurance  that  they  would  observe  the  Public  Law  of  Europe  and  re- 
spect the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  France  gave  the  assurance  at  once,  but 
Germany  would  say  nothing. 

On  August  1  Great  Britain  warned  Germany  that  if  there  were  a 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  "  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  restrain 
public  feeling  in  Great  Britain." 

On  August  4  Germany  invaded  Belgium.  Asked  again  by  Great 
Britain,  "  in  view  of  the  terrible  consequences  which  would  ensue,"  if 
"  it  were  not  possible  even  at  the  last  moment "  that  German  action 
should  be  reconsidered,  Germany  definitely  refused  to  undertake  to 
proceed  no  farther  with  her  outrageous  attack  on  Belgium.  Only  then 
did  Great  Britain  declare  War  most  reluctantly,  as  all  the  despatches 
show. 
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BRITISH  FEELING. — The  British  Government  had  told  Germany 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  restrain  British  feeling  if  Belgian  neutrality 
were  violated.  It  had  correctly  estimated  the  disposition  of  the  British 
people.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  had  Germany  been 
content  to  attack  France  by  crossing  the  French  frontier,  as  she  did  in 
1870,  there  would  have  been  a  very  large  and  influential  body  of 
British  puolic  opinion  which  would  have  strongly  opposed  Great 
Britain  declaring  war.  As  a  well  known  French  statesman,  M. 
Clemenceau,  has  written,  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  violation  of  Belgium, 
none  can  say  when  the  British  would  have  drawn  the  sword  ?  "  Great 
Britain  was  under  no  obligations  to  fight  alongside  France.  Great 
Britain  had  merely  an  Entente,  not  an  Alliance  with  her.  As 
Sir  Edward  Grey  explains  in  a  dispatch  of  July  31,  France 
was  being  brought  into  the  War  primarily  as  an  Ally  of  Russia 
The  dispute  about  Serbia  was  "  not  hers."  "  Nobody  here,"  Sir  Edward 
wrote,  "  feels  that  British  Treaties  or  obligations  are  involved." 

GERMAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  BUY  OFF  GREAT  BRITAIN.— But  if  Great 
Britain  was  under  no  obligation  to  stand  by  France  if  she  were  attacked 
across  the  French  frontier,  British  obligations  to  the  Public  Law  of 
Europe  were  at  once  involved  when  Germany  threatened  to  attack 
France  through  Belgium.  That  Public  Law  had  most  clearly  declared 
Belgium  to  be  "  perpetually  neutral  territory."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Germany  prefectly  understood  how  British  feeling  would  be  affected  by 
her  outrage  on  Treaties.  This  is  shown  by  her  successive  offers  to  Great 
Britain  if  she  would  only  stand  aside  and  let  her  do  as  she  pleased  in 
Belgium  during  her  War  with  France.  Within  a  week  there  were  no 
fewer  than  four  of  these  offers  : 

On  July  29  •  she  said  she  could  not  promise  to  respect  Belgian 
neutrality,  but  she  was  willing  not  to  annex  any  part  of  France  in  Europe 
if  Great  Britain  would  stand  aside.  This  was  the  proposal  which  the 
British  Premier  stigmatised  as  "  infamous." 

On  August  1,  the  German  Minister  in  London  "  even  suggested," 
as  the  price  of  British  neutrality,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  records,  that  "  the 
integrity  of  France  and  her  Colonies  might  be  guaranteed  "  by  Germany. 

On  August  3  the  German  Minister  offered  (in  a  communique  to 
the  London  press)  that  "  if  Great  Britain  would  remain  neutral,  Germany 
would  give  up  all  naval  operations  and  would  not  make  use  of  the 
Belgian  coast  as  a  point  d'appui." 

On  August  4  the  German    Foreign    Secretary    came  forward  in  his 
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THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  DEVIL 

Bernhardi  :      "  War  is  not  merely  a    necessary  element  in  the   life  of    nations,   but  an 
indispensable  factor  in   Kultur." 

Satan  :      "I  cordially  endorse  that  observation." 
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KULTUR  HAS  PASSED  THIS  WAY 

"  Let  all  who  fall  into  your  hands  be  at  your  mercy.  Just  as  the  Huns  a  thousand 
years  ago  gained  a  reputation  so  may  the  name  of  Germany  become  known." — German 
Emperor  to  German  troops  departing  for  China.  [/The  Huns  were  the  savage  nomads 
who  overran  Europe  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.]] 
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turn  with  "  the  most  positive  assurance  that,  whatever  military  opera- 
tions Germany  might  conduct  in  Belgium,  she  "  will  under  no  pretence 
whatever  annex  Belgian  territory." 

How  BRITISH  FEELING  WAS  ROUSED.— It  is  perfectly  plain,  then, 
that  if  Great  Britain  had  been  minded  to  ignore  her  duties  as  one  of 
the  guarantors  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  to  permit  the  invasion  of 
that  country,  she  could  have  protected,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  her  own 
interests  without  War.  It  was  Primarily  a  Public  interest  for  which  she 
went  to  War.  She  was  not  inflamed  by  anti-German  feeling.  Read  the 
dispatch  of  the  French  Ambassador  to  his  Government  on  August  3  : 

"  The  reading  (in  the  British  House  of  Commons)  of  a  letter  from  King  Albert 
asking  for  the  support  of  Great  Britain  has  deeply  stirred  the  House.  The  House  will 
this  evening  vote  the  (War)  credit.  Its  support  is  secured." 

MR.  ASQUITH'S  DECLARATION.—"  I  can  only  say  this,"  (declared 
the  British  Prime  Minister  to  the  House  of  Commons),  "  if  we  had 
dallied  or  temporised  we  should  have  covered  ourselves  with  dishonour." 

"  We  are  fighting  to  fulfil  a  solemn  international  obligation,  an  obligation  which, 
had  it  been  entered  into  between  private  persons  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  obligation  not  only  of  law  but  of  honour  which  no  self-respecting 
man  could  have  possibly  repudiated.  At  a  time  when  material  force  sometimes  seems  to 
be  the  dominant  influence  and  factor  in  the  development  of  mankind,  we  are  fighting  to 
vindicate  the  principle  that  small  nationalities  are  not  to  be  crushed  in  defiance  of  inter- 
national good  faith  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  strong  and  overmastering  Power. 

"  The  maintenance  of  these  principles  is  vital  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world." 

THE  BRITISH  RECORD  IN  THE  PAST.— As  in  the  case  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  so  it  was  with  the  British  public,  "  Its  support " 
was  also  "  secured "  by  the  pitiful  appeal  of  the  struggling  Belgians. 
Every  Japanese  middle  school  boy  knows  that  the  British  people,  what- 
ever their  faults  may  be,  have  been  honourably  distinguished,  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  by  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  nations 
"  rightly  struggling  to  be  free." 

It  may  or  may  not  be  that,  as  a  great  writer  has  said,  "  The  English 
are  a  people  little  susceptible  in  the  region  of  the  imagination."  "  But," 
he  continues,  "  they  have  acquired  a  splendid  tradition  of  stout  combat 
for  good  causes."  Mr.  Balfour  has  lately  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  the 
two  generations  when  Great  Britain  was  without  a  rival  on  the  sea  that 
many  small  States  grew  to  independence,  "  the  unity  of  Italy  was 
achieved,  Greece  secured  her  independence,  Belgium  became  a  State, 
the  South  American  republics  were  established,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
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came  into  being."  He  might  have  added  that  it  was  in  the  period 
when  Great  Britain  was  without  a  rival  on  the  sea  that  the  British 
Government  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade.* 

The  British  were  chief  movers  in  setting  up  the  Belgian  Kingdom, 
just  as  they  poured  out  blood — among  other  blood,  the  blood  of  Byron 
— to  secure  the  independence  of  Greece. 

No  country  more  warmly  espoused,  in  blood  and  money,  the  cause 
of  the  Italians  in  their  attempts,  ultimately  successful,  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria ;  and  the  Poles  never  had  warmer  friends  than  they 
found  in  London. 

When  Lincoln  was  struggling  with  the  secessionist  Southern  States 
of  America  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  based  on  freedom 
from  negro  slavery,  all  the  best  elements  of  the  British  population  were 
on  his  side,  and,  to  their  lasting  credit,  Lancashire  cotton  mill  operatives 
starved  in  thousands  rather  than  use  slave-produced  cotton. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  Prime  Ministers  Great  Britain  ever 
had  was  thrown  from  power  because  he  had  not  sympathised  with 
Russia  in  her  attempts  to  punish  the  Turk  for  the  Bulgarian  atrocities. 

Just  as  no  conceivable  British  interest  was  bound  up  with  the  fate 
of  the  Bulgarians,  so  no  conceivable  British  interest  was  affected  by  the 
massacres  of  the  Armenians.  Yet  for  their  relief  the  British  public  has 
subscribed,  first  and  last,  millions  of  yen,  and  the  British  Government, 
by  its  disinterested  diplomacy  on  their  behalf,  has  been  scorned  by 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  the  relations  of  which  with  the  world 
have  been  uniformly  and  confessedly  based  on  self  interest  alone. 

THE  CASE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  GERMANY.— The  intrigues  of 
Germany  against  the  future  Union  of  South  Africa  were  largely  responsi- 
ble for  Great  Britain  being  forced  into  War  there.  But  War  was  declared 
amid  the  vigorous  disapproval  of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  was  scarcely  over  before  the  British  amazed  the  world 
by  conferring  full  self  government  on  the  Boers  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  them.  To-day  two  of  the  Boer  Generals,  at  the  head  of  forces 
of  British  and  Boers,  have  brought  a  just  retribution  on  the  Germans. 
They  have  taken  possession  of  German  South  West  Africa  and  have 
almost  completed,  in  German  East  Africa,  the  capture  of  the  last  over- 
sea possession  remaining  to  the  Kaiser. 

*  See  Appendix  :  "  The  British  Character  in  World  History  :  A  Swiss  Writer's 
Facts  from  a  Hundred  Years." 
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Had  Germany  been  in  Great  Britain's  position  in  South  Africa, 
had  Germany  been  treated  as  Germany  treated  Great  Britain,  had 
Germany  had  a  more  powerful  Navy  than  Great  Britain,  we  know  what 
Germany  would  have  done.  It  was  clearly  indicated  in  a  Reichstag 
debate  at  the  time.  It  is  as  clearly  indicated  by  Prince  von  Bulow,  Ger- 
man Chancellor  at  the  time,  in  a  book  called  "  Deutsche  Politik,"  re-issued 
during  this  War.  Germany  would  have  used  her  Navy  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  an  utterly  inexcusable  and  entirely  selfish  interference. 

GERMANY  AND  IRELAND. — But  Great  Britain  did  not  do  as  Ger- 
many would  have  done.  Regretting  as  she  did  the  blood  already  shed 
in  South  Africa,  she  had  no  wish  to  precipitate  War  in  Europe.  Great 
Britain's  leniency  towards  Germany  at  that  time*  has  had  its  result  during 
the  present  War.  The  result  is  seen  in  Germany's  intrigues  in  Ireland. 
A  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  had  been  attained  after  a  freedom 
of  discussion  and  a  freedom  of  agitation  which  would  be  permitted  in 
no  other  Empire  in  the  world,  and  is  indeed  intelligble  only  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  Ireland.  That  that  difficult  settlement  has  been  by 
German  intrigue,  inhumanly  wrecked  for  a  time,  is  only  one  more  item 
in  the  account  for  which  the  British  people  is  bringing  Germany  to  book. 

The  remaining  items  in  the  account  shall  be  fully  and  candidly  stated 
in  later  Chapters. 


*  Prince  von  Billow  admits  in  the  book  just  quoted  that  the  general  international 
situation  was  not  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain  and  that  Germany  was  not  ready  for 
War. 


CHAPTER    VI 

i 

THE  MURDERER   ASSAILS   HIS  VICTIM'S 
CHARACTER 


1 '  You  want  the  country  to  believe  we  Germans  are  a  holy  nation  of  heroic  and 
invincible  angels  surrounded  by  murderers,  thugs  and  vipers.  You  propagate  a 
myth." — Herr  Maximilian  Harden,  in  the  German  review,  "  Zukunft." 

WHY  GERMANY  BECAME  ANGRY  WITH  BELGIUM. — We  have  seen 
that  the  German  Secretary  of  State  admitted  to  the  Belgian  Minister  on 
August  3  that  "  Germany  has  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  Belgium" 
and  that  "  the  attitude  of  Belgium  has  always  been  perfectly  correct." 

But  the  anger  of  Germany  was  soon  inflamed,  first,  by  the  unex- 
pected fury  with  which  the  Belgians  defended  their  country,  and,  second, 
by  the  way  in  which  the  German  plan  of  campaign  against  France  was 
being  hindered  and  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  stand  the  Belgians  were 
making. 

Apart  from  this,  Germany  began  to  realise  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  was  with  the  Belgians  in  their  courageous  defence  against  an 
infinitely  more  powerful  opponent,  an  opponent  who  had  cynically 
admitted  that  the  breaking  of  Treaties  and  the  massacre  of  an  unoffending 
people  were  nothing,  if  by  this  course  of  conduct  a  military  advantage 
could  only  be  secured  over  France. 

From  this  time  forward  a  succession  of  the  most  unscrupulous  if 
puerile  enough  charges  was  forthcoming  from  Germany  against  the 
Belgian  Government  and  the  Belgian  people,  and  also  against  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  their  relations  with  Belgium.  As  some  of  these 
utterly  baseless  allegations  would  seem  to  have  secured  a  certain  measure 
of  credit  in  some  ill-informed  quarters  in  Japan  it  is  worth  disposing 
of  the  chief  of  them. 

THE  ALLEGED  CONVENTION  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  sugges- 
tion of  which  the  Germans  seem  fondest  is  that  Belgium  had  compro- 
mised her  neutrality  by  her  relations  with  England.  This  suggestion  is 
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THE  DREAM 

Stone  figures  fallen  irom    the    destroyed    church  are  supposed  to  upbraid  the  German 
•oldier.      No  troops  have  ever  destroyed  more  churches  than  the  Germans. 
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"  THE  WAY  TO  CALAIS  " 

The  Germans  spoke  confidently  of  making  their  way  to  Calais,  but  they  got  no  farther 
than  the  river  Yser. 
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based  on  what  happened  in  1906.  In  that  year  the  attitude  of  Germany 
was  particularly  aggressive  towards  France  over  Morocco — vide  Chapter 
XVI.  At  this  time,  therefore,  informal  conversations  took  place 
between  two  Belgian  and  two  British  military  men.  As  anyone  who 
examines  the  documents  for  himself  can  see  in  a  moment — they  have 
been  published  over  and  over  again — these  conversations  were  directed 
exclusively  to  what  should  be  done,  not  before,  but  after  Belgian  neut- 
rality was  violated  by  Germany.  The  proof  that  there  was  nothing  even 
remotely  resembling  a  military  Convention  with  Great  Britain  is  plain  : 

First,  it  was  not  until  more  than  sixty  hours  after  the  presentation 
of  the  German  ultimatum  to  Belgium  that  Great  Britain  on  August  5 
definitely  and  finally  promised  "  joint  action  with  a  view  to  resisting 
Germany." 

In  the  second  place,  when  War  broke  out  British  troops  did  not 
arrive  for  a  considerable  period. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  German  case  against  Belgium  in  regard  to 
her  relations  with  Great  Britain  is  so  weak  that  in  publishing  the  docu- 
ment concerned  the  Germans  thought  it  necessary  to  garble  them.  For 
example,  they  translated  the  words,  "confidential  conversation"  as 
"  confidential  Convention  "  and  the  date  of  the  memorandum  in  the 
Belgian  War  Office,  "  end  of  September  1906  "  as  "  concluded  September 
1906,"  in  order  to  square  with  the  idea  of  a  Convention  ! 

The  Germans  in  their  allegations  against  Great  Britain  omit  one  fact 
which  makes  nonsense  of  their  suggestions  against  her.  In  1913  Great 
Britain  gave  first  an  oral  and  then  a  written  guarantee  to  Belgium  that  the 
British  Government  "  would  not  be  the  first  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium." 

THE  CHANCELLOR'S  FIB.— German  statesmen  who  allege  the  insin- 
cerity of  Belgium  provoke  awkward  enquiries  as  to  their  own  conceptions 
of  sincerity.  We  know  that,  before  the  War,  the  German  Government 
had  on  no  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  Belgium  as  to  her  observance 
of  her  duties  as  a  neutral  state.  We  also  know  that,  in  the  German 
ultimatum  to  Belgium,  Germany  spoke  of  "  the  friendly  relations  which 
unite  the  two  States."  We  know,  too,  that  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg 
acknowledged  (August  4,  1914)  that  the  German  invasion  was  justified  by 
no  Belgian  offence.  Germany,  he  said,  was  inflicting  a  "  wrong,"  was 
acting  against  the  "  just  protests "  of  Belgium.  A  few  months  later, 
however,  (December  2,  1914)  the  German  Chancellor  protested  in  the 
Reichstag  that  he  had  only  spoken  as  he  had  done  in  August  "for 
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military  reasons  "!  There  was  a  prospect  of  Belgium  coming  to  terms, 
he  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  declared,  the  German  Government  at 
that  time  "  presumed  "  the  Belgian  offence  :  there  were  indeed  "  proofs  " 
of  it !  But  this  is  not  all.  On  April  6,  1916,  Herr  von  Jagow  gave 
away  his  chief  badly.  He  said  that  when  the  Chancellor  spoke  on 
August  4,  1914,  "  he  could  not  know  that  Belgium  had  already  com- 
promised herself."  !  Belgian  "  culpability  "  had  been  "  demonstrated 
since."  Herr  von  Bethwann  Hollweg  and  Herr  von  Jagow  have  evident- 
ly something  to  learn  from  the  famous  statesman  who,  on  a  decision 
having  been  taken  in  a  certain  matter,  said  to  his  fellow  Ministers : 
"  Well,  is  this  action  going  to  raise  or  to  lower  prices  ?  It  does  not 
matter  at  all  which  we  say,  but  let  us  all  say  the  same  thing  "! 

AN  ARGUMENT  FROM  KRUPP'S.— If  any  further  argument  be  need- 
ed against  the  vileness  of  the  suggestion  that  Germany's  treatment  of 
Belgium  was  excusable  because  Belgium  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
endanger  her  neutrality  by  leaguing  herself  with  England  and  France 
against  Germany  it  is  to  be  found  in  this  fact.  The  Belgian  armaments 
which  were  manufactured  abroad  were  not  of  the  same  type  as  those 
used  by  England  and  France,  but  were  made  in  Germany !  Indeed, 
there  were  large  outstanding  Belgian  orders  with  Krupp's  and  other 
German  firms  when  War  broke  out !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  difference 
in  the  War  material  of  Belgium  and  of  the  Powers  which  responded  to 
her  call  to  them  to  help  her  to  defend  her  neutrality  when  War  was 
declared,  was  a  serious  disadvantage  to  Belgium,  attacked  as  she  was 
during  the  reorganisation  of  her  army. 

A  DEFENCE  SYSTEM  AIMED  IN  THREE  DIRECTIONS.— The  truth  is 
that,  as  all  the  military  world  knows,  the  Belgian  defence  system  was 
planned  equally  against  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  fortress  of 
Antwerp  was  supposed  to  be  a  defence  against  England,  Namur  against 
France  and  Liege  against  Germany.  The  peace  manoeuvres  of  the 
Belgian  Army  were  directed  in  turn  against  possible  invasion  by  England, 
by  France  and  by  Germany.  Indeed,  in  the  mobilisation  of  the  Belgian 
army  before  the  War — Belgium  by  the  way  did  not  mobilise  until  after 
Holland  had  done  so — the  First  division  faced  England,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  faced  France,  and  the  Third  faced  Germany.  (The  Second  and 
Sixth  were  in  reserve).  It  was  not  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  the  German  ultimatum  that  the  position  of  the  Belgian 
divisions  was  changed.  In  other  words,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence 
that  Belgium  wasfylly.  Prepared,  as  she  had  frequently  intimated  in ; the 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

The  Kaiser  hears  the  wailing    of    the    children    drowned    by    submarines  or  killed  by 
Zeppelins.      The  censer  is  marked   "  Sophisms." 
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KULTUR  FROM  THE  SKY 


A  Zeppelin  has  passed. 
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years  before  the  War,  to  fight  resolutely  against  any  Power  which  violated 
her  neutrality* 

There  is  confirmation  of  this  fact  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  War  on  September  30,  1914  : 

"  For  long  past  Great  Britain  knew  that  the  Belgian  army  would  oppose  by  force 
a  '  preventive  '  disembarkation  of  British  troops  in  Belgium.  The  Belgian  Government 
did  not  hesistate  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  crises  (vide  Character  XVI)  to  warn  foreign 
Ambassadors,  in  terms  which  could  .not  be  misunderstood,  of  its  firm  intention  to 
compel  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by  every  means  at  its  disposal,  and  against 
attempts  upon  it  from  any  and  every  quarter." 

GERMAN  THREATS  AGAINST  BELGIUM.— It  must  be  frankly  admitted, 
however,  that  had  Belgium  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
was  the  neighbour  most  to  be  feared,  it  would  have  been  little  wonder. 
There  were  few  military  writers  on  the  subject  of  a  future  War  between 
Germany  and  France  who  did  not  openly  assume  that  Germany  would 
probably  try  to  take  an  advantage  over  her  enemy  by  attempting  to 
reach  her  through  Belgium. t  There  were  not  a  few  facts  on  which  they 
might  reasonably  base  their  opinion. 

In  1912,  King  Charles  of  Roumania,  who  from  his  family  connexions 
with  the  Kaiser  was  well  informed,  said :  '  The  miracle  of  1870  will 
not  be  repeated  :  Belgium  runs  a  great  danger  of  seeing  her  neutrality 
violated." 

Again,  a  year  before  the  War,  when  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was 
in  Germany,  the  Emperor  had  a  carefully  arranged  private  conversation 
with  him  in  the  presence  of  Von  Moltke,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
the  effect  of  which  could  not  be  in  doubt.  The  Emperor  exhibited 
such  a  depth  of  feeling  against  France  as  to  make  "  a  deep  impression  " 
on  the  Belgian  monarch  when  he  thought  of  Belgium's  limited  power 
of  defending  her  neutrality. 

Further,  foreign  observers  had  noted  "  the  construction  by  Germany 
of  numerous  strategic  railway  lines  on  the  Belgian  frontier  out  of  pro- 
portion to  economical  necessities." 

*  The  Belgian  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  expressly  stated  a  few  months 
ago  that  the  Belgian  Government  possessed  careful  studies  of  the  problem  of  how  to 
meet  an  invasion  by  any  one  of  her  neighbours.  Early  in  1913  the  Belgian  Foreign 
Minister  specially  called  the  attention  of  the  Ministry  of  War  to  the  need  of  consider- 
ing "the  eventuality  of  a  hostile  landing  at  Ostend  etc." 

j"  For  example,  in  a  work  by  a  Senator  and  a  Lieut.  Colonel  published  in  Paris 
only  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  War,  the  authors  definitely  concluded  : 
"  When  the  Germans  invade  France  they  will  pass  through  Belgium." 
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As  the  Deutsche  Kriege  Zeitung  admitted   (September  2,  1914) : 

"The  plan  for  the  invasion  of  France  was  thoroughly  thought  out  a  long  time  ago  ; 
it  was  necessary  for  its  success  that  it  should  take  place  in  the  North  by  way  of  Belgium." 

General  Bernhardi,  among  other  German  writers,  had  publicly 
owned  that  "  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  would  not  stop  us ;  neutrality  is 
only  a  paper  bulwark." 

Finally,  a  secret  German  Army  Report,  dated  March  1913,  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  French  Government,  stated  that  "  in 
the  next  War  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  small  States  shall  be  forced 
to  follow  us  or  be  subdued." 

BELGIUM  AND  SWITZERLAND.— The  world  was  then  in  some  degree, 
perhaps,  prepared  for  Germany  using  her  overmastering  strength  to 
crush  Belgium  in  order  to  gain  time  in  invading  France.  But  what  the 
world  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  for  was  this.  On  the  very  day 
on  which  German  troops  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  the  German 
Government  expressed  to  another  neutral  State,  Switzerland,  the  hope 
that  "  with  the  indomitable  will  of  the  entire  Swiss  people,"  she  would 
"  repel  every  attempt  to  violate  her  neutrality  "  !  But  then  the  German 
Government  entertained  the  hope  that  the  German  forces  would  be  able 
to  divide  the  French  army  and  destroy  a  large  section  of  it  by  driving 
it  up  against  the  Swiss  border.  Germany  also  counted  on  the  fact 
that  a  third  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  is  German-speaking. 

WERE  THE  BELGIANS  GERMANOPHOBES  ?— A  suggestion  in  which 
some  Germans  have  delighted  is  that  the  Belgians  opposed  the  German 
armies  not  because  of  their  devotion  to  their  neutrality,  but  because 
they  were  Germanophobes !  The  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  sixty 
thousand  German  residents  in  Belgium,  20,000  German  tourists  every 
year  visited  the  watering  places  on  the  Belgian  sea  coast  hardly  suggests 
that  the  Germans  found  a  strong  anti-German  feeling  in  Belgium. 

Nor,  when  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians,  shortly  before  he  died, 
cried,  "  Give  us  young  men  educated  like  the  Germans,"  was  he  evident- 
ly addressing  Germanophobes.  In  truth,  as  a  recently  published  book 
by  an  American  writer  has  recorded  : 

"In  no  foreign  city  where  Germans  dwelt  and  did  business  were  they  treated  with 
such  marked  hospitality  and  consideration  as  in  Antwerp.  They  had  been  given  franchises 
and  concessions  and  privileges  of  every  description.  They  had  been  showered  with 
honours  and  decorations.  They  were  welcome  guests  on  every  occassion  ;  city  streets 
had  been  named  after  leading  German  residents;  time  and  time  again  at  public  banquets 
they  had  asserted  their  loyalty  to  the  city  which  was  their  home." 
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GERMAN  TREACHERY. — Yet  the  moment  opportunity  offered, 
these  exceptionally  well-treated  foreigners  did  not  scruple  to  betray 
their  hosts : 

"  In  the  cellar  of  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  German  residents  the 
police  found  large  stores  of  ammunition  and  hundreds  of  rifles  and  German  uniforms. 
A  German  company  had  been  given  the  contract  for  wiring  the  forts  defending  the  city, 
and  when  the  need  arose  it  was  found  that  the  wiring  was  all  but  worthless.  A  wealthy 
German  had  an  estate  the  garden  of  which  ran  down  to  the  moat  of  one  of  the  forts. 
He  suggested  to  the  military  authorities  that  if  they  would  permit  him  to  obtain  the 
necessary  water  from  the  moat  he  would  build  a  swimming  pool  in  his  garden  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers.  What  appeared  to  be  a  generous  offer  was  accepted  ;  but  when  the 
day  of  action  came,  it  was  found  that  the  moat  had  been  drained  dry.  In  the  grounds 
of  another  country  place  were  discovered  concrete  emplacements  for  the  use  of  German 
field  guns." 

And  what  happened  in  and  about  Antwerp  happened  elsewhere  in 
Belgium.  The  Belgian  Minister  in  Tokyo  has  stated  that  in  Brussels, 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  of  a  German  of  high  rank,  there  was  secret 
wireless  apparatus  which  was  taken  down  during  the  day  and  replaced 
at  night.  When  Belgian  towns  were  invaded  and  pillaged  it  was 
noticed  that  the  troops  were  led  by  Germans  who  had  lived  there. 

THE  CONGO  STATE. — An  extraordinary  argument  against  the  neutra- 
lity of  Belgium  is  her  annexation  of  the  Congo  State  in  Africa.  It  is 
enough  to  say  as  to  this  that  the  Powers  who  guaranteed  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  also  recognised  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  State. 

BELGIUM'S  EFFORTS  IN  HER  DEFENCE.— One  German  writer  has 
not  hesitated  to  suggest  that  Belgium  has  lost  her  neutrality  because  her 
defences  were  not  adequate.  The  truth  is  that  the  Belgian  law  imposed 
universal  service  and  that  the  yearly  military  budget  of  a  country  of 
7,000,000  inhabitants  was  35,000,000  yen,  while  an  extraordinary  military 
vote  for  another  35,000,000  yen  had  been  imposed  not  long  before  the 
War.  Further,  although  the  German  invaders  appeared  in  Belgium 
within  twelve  hours  of  the  suddenly  launched  ultimatum,  the  Belgian 
army  immediately  offered  what  the  Germany  authorities  at  the  time 
acknowledged  to  be  an  "  heroic  resistance." 

CHARGES  WITHOUT  EVIDENCE.— But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  reader's 
intelligence  to  go  on  gravely  citing  and  refuting  these  insinuations. 
No  basis  of  evidence  has  ever  been  forthcoming  for  them.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  are  the  insinuations  of  a  country  which  had  not 
scrupled  to  break  its  word  and  had  been  compelled  to  admit  itself 
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guilty  (vide  Herr  Von  Bethmann  Hollweg  and  Herr  Von  Jagow)  against 
the  Public  Law  and  against  Belgium. 

BELGIUM'S  BEHAVIOUR  IN  THE  CRISIS.— The  loyalty  of  Belgium 
to  her  neutrality  was  demonstrated  at  no  time  more  remarkably  than 
when  she  was  exposed  to  the  terrible  strain  of  the  day  or  two  preced- 
ing War.  The  Germans  came  over  the  frontier  on  August  4.  But  as 
early  as  August  1  the  Belgian  Government,  in  a  circular  to  the  pro- 
vincial Governors,  had  ordered  them  to  see  to  it  that  all  communal 
authorities  should  immediately  issue  orders  forbidding  all  meetings  and 
entertainments  of  whatever  character  which  could  have  for  their  object 
"  the  manifestation  of  antipathy  towards  one  country  or  the  other." 

As  late  as  August  3,  that  is  after  the  expiration  of  the  German 
ultimatum,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  appealed  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  merely  for  "  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  your  Majesty "  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  Belgium. 

WHEN  THE  INVASION  BEGAN. — Only  on  the  next  day,  when 
Belgian  territory  had  actually  been  invaded  and  her  troops  were  in 
action,  did  Belgium  appeal  for  armed  help.  A  well-informed  author 
(Waxweiler)  has  written  :  "  I  know  from  an  authoritative  source  that 
at  this  moment  there  was  the  most  poignant  anxiety  in  governing  circles 
in  Brussels  as  to  what  the  reply  from  London  would  be." 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly  find  that  the  suffering 
of  Belgium  during  the  present  War  has  been  largely  due  to  her  steady 
and  honourable  determination  not  to  appeal,  before  her  frontiers  were 
actually  crossed,  for  any  assistance  which  could  possibly  be  interpreted 
as  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  her  existence. 

BELGIUM'S  FAITHFULNESS. — The  whole  facts  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Belgium,  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  her  neutrality  in  the 
thirties  until  the  German  invasion,  bear  out  every  statement  in  the 
moving  and  courageous  reply  which  she  made  to  what  her  Foreign 
Minister  called  "the  amazing  proposal"  of  Germany  to  consent  to 
the  violation  of  her  neutrality  : 

"Belgium  has  always  been  faithful  to  her  international  obligations.  She  has  carried 
out  her  duties  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  impartiality  and  she  has  left  nothing  undone  to  main- 
tain and  enforce  respect  for  her  neutrality.  The  Belgian  Government,  if  they  were  to 
accept  the  proposals  submitted  to  them  would  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  nation  and 
betray  their  duty  towards  Europe. ' ' 

AN  AMERICAN  PARALLEL. — After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
offence  of  Germany  in  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  we  have  still 
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to  remember  one  fact.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  German  guarantee 
of  Belgian  neutrality,  Germany  had  no  right  whatever  to  attack  Belgium, 
let  alone  to  commit  acts  of  barbarism  against  a  people  against  whom 
she  had  no  conceivable  grievance.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  an 
American  writer,  Germany  might  as  well  have  claimed  the  right  to 
invade  Canada  by  way  of  the  United  States. 

Germany  can  urge  only  one  excuse  for  invading  Belgium.  It  is 
the  utterly  callous  and  incriminating  excuse  that  the  German  General 
Staff  preferred  to  fight  France  in  France  rather  than  in  Germany.  They 
thought  that  by  "  hacking  their  way  through "  Belgium,  (Herr  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg's  words)  they  could  secure  a  battle  ground  favourable 
to  Germany. 

THE  CHARGES  DISPOSED  OF.— Of  every  one  of  the  allegations 
against  Belgium  which  were  launched  after  the  invasion  it  may  be  be- 
lieved with  the  utmost  confidence : 

First,  that  not  one  of  them  has  ever   been  substantiated,  and 

Second,  that  they  were  most  manifestly  after-thoughts.  Germany 
found  that  it  was  urgently  necessary  that  she  should  do  her  best  to  justify 
her  astounding  conduct  to  the  world.  Germany  also  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  prepare  betimes  a  case  for  that  permanent  annexation 
of  Belgium  which  for  a  year  past  we  have  seen  urged  by  German  states- 
men and  publicists  as  imperative.  It  is  true  that  of  late,  as  the  Allies 
have  secured  military  and  naval  successes,  the  plea  for  annexation  seems 
to  have  grown  weaker  on  the  part  of  German  statesmen.  But  the  pages 
of  the  newspapers  of  1914  and  1915  contain  the  evidence  that  those 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  absorbing  Belgium  were  advanced  with 
confidence  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Central  Powers  were  carrying 
all  before  them. 

IF  BELGIUM  HAD  YIELDED.— As  to  the  slanders  on  the  Belgians 
which  are  chronicled  in  this  Chapter  the  impartial  reader  will  be  in- 
clined to  ask  himself  one  question.  Suppose  Belgium  had  yielded  to 
the  proposal  that  the  German  troops  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
Belgium,  what  would  have  been  Germany's. attitude  to  Belgian  neutrality? 
There  cannot  be  much  doubt.  German  statesmen  and  publicists  would 
very  soon  have  been  saying :  "  Belgium  has  herself  abolished  her 
neutrality  by  permitting  the  German  troops  to  occupy  Belgian  forts. 
Had  she  been  able  to  maintain  her  neutrality  she  would  have  been  able 
to  oppose  the  German  troops.  Therefore  it  is  justifiable  to  abolish 
Belgian  neutrality  and  annex  the  country  to  Germany." 
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"  The  world  is  now  in  a  position  to  judge,"  as  a  Belgian  statesman 
has  written, 

"  whether,  when  the  supreme  test  came,  the  hopes  that  it  had  based  on  Belgium 
in  guaranteeing  her  neutrality,  were  realised.  The  Belgians,  in  their  turn,  are  able  to 
say  whether  the  gift  of  neutrality  has  been,  when  all  is  said,  a  benefit  to  them." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  first  King  of  the  Belgians 
once  wrote  to  Queen  Victoria,  the  Belgians  had  not  in  1831  desired  to 
be  a  neutral  State.  Neutrality  was  imposed  on  them  by  the  Powers. 


THE  MOTHERS  OF  BELGIUM 


THE  WIDOWS  OF  BELGIUM 


CHAPTER    VII 

MILITARY  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  BELGIUM 
IN' THE  WAR 


AUX  HABITANTS 


THE  SACRIFICES  OF  BELGIAN  LIFE 

BELGIUM  REJECTS  THE  GERMAN  PROPOSALS  A  SECOND  TIME.— 
On  the  fall  of  Liege — "  to  a  very  superior  force  after  a  brave  defence  " 
in  the  words  of  a  German  dispatch — Germany  again  renewed  her  offen- 
sive proposals  to  Belgium, 
and  Belgium  again  prompt- 
ly rejected  them. 

A  U  S  T  R I A-HUN  GARY 

DECLARES  WAR.— On 
August  29,  Austria-Hungary 
formally  declared  War  on 
Belgium.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  Austria- 
Hungary  had  pledged  her- 
self equally  with  Germany 
to  maintain  Belgian  neut- 
rality. The  Belgian  Go- 
vernment, in  acknowledg- 
ing the  declaration  of  War, 
said  bravely  that  Belgium 
"  has  been  unable  to  admit 
that  a  people,  however 
weak  they  may  be,  can 
fail  in  their  duty  and  sacri- 
fice their  honour  by  yield- 
ing to  force." 

It  is  not  without  in- 
terest, as  an  indication  of 
Central  Powers,  that  this 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium 


La  grande  Alleciagne  eovahit  noire  lerriloire  apres 
DO  ultimatum  qni  constitue  DO  outrage. 

La  petite  Belgique  a  releve"  Gerement  le  ganl. 

Lannee  va  faire  son  devoir ! 

La  population  du  pays  de  Liege  accomplira  le  sien ! 

Aussi  ne  cessera-t-elle  de  doooer  I'exemple  du  calme 
et  du  respect  aux  lois. 

Son  ardent  palriolisme  en  repond. 

Vive  ie  Ro'i.  commandant  en  chef  de  I'armee ! 

Vive  la  Belgique ! 


LEMAN. 


2. — Patiiotic  Proclamation  of  the  Belgian  General  at 
Liege  on  the  German  Invasion 


what    may  be    called    the    mentality    of   the 
declaration  of  War  by  another  guarantor    of 
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was  not  made  until  a  week  after  Austro-Hungarian  suns,  manned  by 
Austro-Hungarian  soldiers,  as  several  photographs  clearly  show,  had 
blown  the  forts  of  Namur  to  pieces.  Belgium  did  not  of  course  learn 
until  much  later  that  the  heavy  artillery  opposed  to  her  was  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  was  worked  by  Austro-Hungrian  troops.  * 

THE  STAND  MADE  BY  THE  BELGIAN  TROOPS.— The  heroic  defence 
of  Liege  against  Austro-Hungarian  mortars  of  a  power  hitherto  unsuspect- 
ed and  against  enormous  masses  of  German  troops  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  Belgian  General  was  only  taken  prisoner  when  four  fifths  of  his 
men  had  been  buried  in  the  crumbled  masonry  and  he  was  himself 
unconscious. 

For  sixteen  days  (August  4 — August  20)  the  immensely  outnumbered 
Belgian  troops— the  whole  Belgian  army  consisted  only  of  125,000  men* 
—held  the  forces  of  the  enemy  sufficiently  in  check  to  upset  completely 
his  plans  for  a  quick  movement  on  France.  French  and  British  troops 
were  given  time  to  arrive.  The  Belgians,  by  clever  management  during 
this  period,  saved  themselves  from  being  enveloped  and  destroyed. 
During  the  long  period  between  August  20  and  October  6  the  Belgians 
harassed  the  rear  of  the  German  armies,  threatened  their  communica- 
tions, and  detached  large  bodies  of  German  troops  from  the  German 
advance  on  Paris.  From  October  6  onwards  the  Belgians  have  held 
their  section  of  the  long  line  across  Flanders  and  France  occupied  at 
other  points  by  the  British  and  the  French.  One  of  the  many  gallant 
actions  of  the  Belgians  took  place  on  the  Yser.  The  Allies  asked  them 
to  hold  a  position  for  forty-eight  hours.  Though  it  was  ten  days  before 
help  came  the  Belgians  had  not  yielded  a  foot  of  ground.  It  is  believed 
that  during  the  War  the  losses  of  the  Belgians  have  been  at  least 
100,000  men. 

PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  BELGIAN  ARMY.— In  spite  of  all  the 
determined  efforts  of  the  German  Army,  some  800  square  kilometres 
of  Belgium  still  remain  in  possession  of  the  Belgian  troops  and  they  are 
defending  a  line  some  35  kilometres  in  length.  Decimated  in  1914, 
the  Belgian  Army  still  presents  six  divisions  to  the  foe.  It  possesses  at 
present  heavy  artillery  which  it  did  not  have  in  1914  and  many  more 
machine-guns.  It  has  also  now  hand-grenades.  It  has  even  a  new 
grenade  with  repeated  explosion,  invented  by  a  Belgian  officer,  which 

The  year  before  the  War  a   law  had  been  passed  greatly  to  increase  the  Belgian 
Army,   but  the  reorganisation   had  not  been  completed  before  the  German  invasion. 
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has  wrought  terrible  havoc  in  the  German  ranks.  Its  flying  service  and 
cavalry  have  been  developed  as  well  as  its  auto-cannon.  Aircraft  and 
auto-cannon,  entirely  managed  by  Belgian  officers  and  soldiers,  have 
been  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  to  Russia  where 
they  are  now  taking  part  in  the  operations.  So  are  40  squadrons  of 
Belgian  armored  cars,  each  mounting  2  or  3  machine-guns  and  one 
cannon,  more  useful  in  the  great  plains  of  Poland  and  Galicia  than 
on  the  Yser. 

BELGIAN  RECRUITS  FROM  BELGIUM. 
—It  is  well  known  that  in  order  to  prevent 
the  exodus  of  Belgians  of  military  age,  and 
also  to  prevent  the  flight  of  their  own 
deserters,  the  Germans  have  on  the  Belgian- 
Dutch  frontier  a  net-work  of  electrified 
barbed  wire.  Besides,  sentinels  and  patrols 
survey  the  frontier  closely  and  have  strict 
orders  to  fire  on  anyone  trying  to  cross  it. 
In  spite  of  these  measures  20,000  young 
Belgians  have,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
succeeded  in  leaving  Belgium  to  join  King 
Albert's  troops  in  France.  Among  the 
numerous  Belgians  living  or  in  refuge  abroad 
many  thousands  of  recruits  have  also  been 
found.  Besides  this  army  of  combatants 
there  is  another,  the  army  of  munition  and 
equipment  workers.  It  is  entirely  made  up 
of  comparatively  old  men. 

THE  NEW  GUARANTEE  WHICH  THE 
ALLIED  POWERS  HAVE  GIVEN  BELGIUM.— 
By  the  hospitality  of  France  the  Belgian 
Government  has  its  administrative  offices  at 
Havre.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  was  offer- 
ed by  the  French  Government  a  fine  house 
there.  His  Majesty  preferred,  however,  to 
occupy  a  modest  villa  near  his  troops.  King  Albert,  I  am  informed, 
has  never  quitted  Belgian  soil  since  the  outbreak  of  the  War.  His 
Majesty,  the  Belgian  Government  and  the  Belgian  Army  are  encouraged 
by  the  guarantee  given  them  by  all  the  Allies,  including  Japan,  that 
the  Allies  "  will  not  end  hostilities  until  Belgium  has  been  restored  to 


3. — Japanese  Sword  Presented 
to  King  Albert 

H—  7  if-atif  >|L?fr|! 
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her  Political  and  economic   independence   and  liberally  indemnified  for  the 
damage  she  has  sustained" 

KING  ALBERT'S  JAPANESE  SWORD.— The  King  of  the  Belgians  has 
with  him  the  Japanese  sword  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Sugimura  on 
behalf  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Tokyo  "  Asahi."  This  fine  weapon, 
made  by  Nakagawa  Shichiroyemon-no-jo  Yukitane  in  1577,  bears  the 
inscription  :  "  A  humble  testimony  to  the  profound  reverence  and  pious 
feelings  with  which  the  Japanese  have  been  inspired  by  your  Majesty's 
untiring  perseverance  and  by  the  unexampled  patriotism  of  the  Belgian 
people,  manifested  in  defence  of  humanity  and  civilisation  under  the 
direst  calamity  that  can  befall  a  nation." 


CHAPTER    VIII 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  BELGIUM 

APPALLING  OUTRAGES  AGGRAVATED  BY  SLANDER 

AN  UNCIVILISED  ENEMY. — At  the  time  when  the  Belgians  bravely 
decided  to  resist  the  German  invasion  it  happened  that  Count  della 
Faille  de  Laveghem,  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Tokyo,  was  in  Brussels. 
He  writes  of  the  feelings  of  responsible  Belgians  at  the  thought  of 
the  oncoming  of  the  immense  German  force  which  was  to  invade  their 
country : 

"  We  knew  that  the  first  shock  of  this  fearsome  force  would  be  terrific  on  a  little 
country  almost  without  natural  defences  (Belgium  is  mostly  a  flat  country).  We  knew 
that  we  were  going  to  undergo  great  suffering.  But  we  thought  that  we  had  to  do  with 
a  civilised  enemy.  Our  surprise  was  great  when,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, we  saw  that  we  had  to  fight  a  band  of  brigands  who  recoiled  before  no  crime. 
Had  we  foreseen  this  we  should  have  put  in  some  safe  place  the  women,  girls,  children 
and  old  people,  and  things  of  value,  as  was  subsequently  done  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  country  that  was  invaded  later." 

How  THE  FACTS  HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED.— There  can  be  no 
question  whatever  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Germans  behaved  in 
Belgium.  The  facts  are  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  in  no 
fewer  than  twenty-two  Reports  of  the  Investigations  made  by  the  Belgian 
Commission,  composed  of  judges,  jurists  and  other  men  of  balanced 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  value  of  evidence,*  and  in  the  Reports 
of  the  similarly  constituted  French  and  British  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 
These  Reports  have  been  published  in  French  and  English,  and  can  be 
obtained  by  anyone. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  why  no  one  thought  of  instituting  a 
neutral  Inquiry  or  an  Inquiry  on  which  neutrals  and  Germans  were  re- 
presented. The  answer  is : 

1.  That  the  Belgian  Government  was  ready  to  have  an  Inquiry 
made  by  a  Commission  of  Belgians,  Germans  and  neutrals.  This  sug- 
gestion was  declined  by  Germany, 

*     It  began  work  as  early  as  August  7,  1914. 
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2.  That  the  Belgian  Clergy    approached    the    German    clergy,    the 
Belgian    Socialists    approached    the    German  Socialists,  and  the  Belgian 
members  of  the  world-wide  social  and  philanthropic  society  of  Freemasons 
approached  the  German  Freemasons    with  a  view  to  a  joint  Clerical,  a 
joint  Socialist  or  a  joint  Masonic  investigation.     In    each    case    the  pro- 
posal was  rejected. 

3.  That  a  proposal  of  the  Dutch  Socialists  that  they  should  conduct 
an  Inquiry  with  the  German  Socialists  was  also  declined. 

4.  That,  in  all,  as  many  as  eight  proposals  of  this  sort  for  inquiry, 
including  two  Dutch  proposals,  were  declined. 

5.  That   the    Belgian    Government    has    announced    that,    as    soon 
as  it  is  once  more  in    possession    of   the    territory    of    Belgium,    it    will 
form  an  International  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

Such  an  International  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  been  demanded 
in  a  manifesto  of  sympathy  with  the  Belgians  signed  by  four  hundred 
Spaniards.  This  manifesto  from  Spain  has  much  incensed  the  Kaiser. 
According  to  an  "  Asahi  "  cablegram,  he  "  has  informed  certain  Spanish 
nobles  who  possess  estates  in  Belgium  that  unless  they  withdrew  their 
signatures,  the  roughest  soldiers  of  the  German  army  would  be  billeted  at 
their  mansions,  with  orders  to  burn  and  destroy  the  furniture." 

These  facts  are  not  without  their  significance  to  the  impartial  reader. 

THE  GERMAN  EXCUSES. — A  book  thrice  the  size  of  this  book 
might  easily  be  filled  with  nothing  else  than  the  incidents  of  horror  re- 
corded in  the  Belgian,  French  and  British  Reports.  It  will  be  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  my  readers  to  examine  *  small  selection  of  these  incidents. 
But  before  they  do  this  it  is  well  to  set  down  the  excuses  which  the 
Germans  have  seen  fit  to  make  by  way  of  attempting  to  palliate  their 
brutalities. 

These  excuses  are  contained  in  German  newspapers  and  in  a  Ger- 
man official  publication  of  300  pages.  They  are  crushingly  answered 
in  a  Belgian  official  work  of  500  pages  full  of  administrative  papers, 
evidence  of  all  sorts,  statistics,  hitherto  unpublished  documents  and 
declarations  by  the  Belgian  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  was  issued  a  few  months  ago. . 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  a  special  edition  of  the  German 
publication  was  prepared  for  Belgium,  which  omitted  all  the  200  depo- 
sitions appearing  in  the  original !  In  the  same  way  the  version  for 
Belgian  use  of  the  German  , answer  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  of 
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March  last  year  omitted  the    charge    of    Belgian    cruelty  to  the  German 
wounded    which    figured    so    prominently    in    the  full    text ! 

THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  THE  CIVIL  GUARD.— One  German  allega- 
tion is  that  the  Belgian  Government  organised  the  non-military  popula- 
tion against  the  German  army.  This  is  absolutely  untrue.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  the  German  troops  were  opposed  by  companies  of  francs 
tireurs.  No  evidence  has  ever  been  forthcoming  as  to  the  existence 
of  these  bodies  of  "  free  fighters  "  or  guerillas.  It  is  probable  that  in 
some  cases  the  Germans  mistook  for  such  unauthorised  combatants  the 

members  of  a  well  known 
Belgian  institution — it  dates 
from  1830— called  the  Civil 
Guard.  The  Germans  had 
no  excuse,  however,  for  not 
knowing  about  these  reser- 
ves at  the  disposal  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  for 
four  days  after  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  the  Belgian  Go- 
vernment very  correctly 
announced  to  the  German 
Government  the  calling  ,up 
of  the  Civil  Guard. 


Qouvernemenf  Provincial  de  Namur 


Avis  tres  important 


Le  Gouverneur  civil  attire  la  tres  s^rieuse 
attention  des  habitants  de  la  province  sur  le 
tres  grave  danger  qui  pourrait  resulter  pour 
fes  civils  de  se  servir  d'armes  centre  1'ennemL 

Its  doivent.  a  cet  egard.  observer.,  comme  il 
convient  du  reste.  I'abstention  la  plus  complete. 

C'est  a  la  torce  publique  seulequ'il  appartient 
de  defendre  le  territorre. 

Toute  inobservation  de  cette  recomman- 
dation  seralt  de  nature  a  provoquer.  le  cas 
echeant.  des  represailles.  des  incendies.  etc. 

Namur.  le  7  aout  1914 

Baron  de  Montpellic. 

Vu  et  approuve  : 
Namur.  le  1  aout  IGI4* 

Lt    Caurirniar    mifilttf*. 

MICHEL. 


THE  LAW    OF    THE 

CASE. — But  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  Belgian 
Government  to  restrict 
itself  even  to  the  Civil 
Guard.  The  great  Ger- 
man work  on  international 
law  already  quoted*  ex- 
plicitly says :  "  There  exists 
no  ground  for  denying  to 
the  masses  of  a  country  the 
national  right  to  defend  their  fatherland  ;  it  is  only  by  such  measures 
that  the  smaller  and  less  powerful  States  can  defend  themselves."  The 
same  volume  contends  that  it  would  even  be  within  a  State's  right  to 


4. — Proclamation  of  Civil  and   Military  Governors 
Warning  People  against  taking  up  Arms 


"  Handbuch  des  Volkerrechts." 
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call  up  women.  Again,  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Law  says,  "The  armed 
forces  of  the  contending  parties  may  be  composed  of  combatants  and 
non-combatants.  Both  have  the  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war." 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  SECOND  CIRCULAR  TO  THE  PROVINCES.— 
Had  the  Belgian  Government  wished  to  employ  any  non-combatant 
force  contrary  to  the  rules  of  War,  it  would  have  acted  very  differently 
from  what  it  did.  I  have  already  quoted  the  warning  circular  of 
August  1.*  As  early  as  August  4,  the  day  on  which  the  Germans  first 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  Belgian  Government  issued  a  second 
circular  to  the  2,700  Communes  of  Belgium,  the  system  of  communica- 
tion with  which  is  very  speedy.  This  circular  warned  the  people  that 

"  according  to  the  laws  of  War,  resistance  to  or  attack  on  the  enemy,  the  use  of 
weapons  against  isolated  soldiers,  or  direct  intervention  in  combats  and  skirmishes  is 
never  permitted  to  men  not  in  (1)  the  Regular  Army,  (2)  the  Civil  Guard,  or  (3)  bodies 
of  Volunteers  observing  military  law  subject  to  a  responsible  officer  and  wearing  a  dis- 
tinctive badge.  If  the  population  of  a  region  not  yet  occupied  by  the  enemy  takes  arms 
spontaneously  at  the  approach  of  the  invader  but  has  not  time  to  organise  itself  in 
military  fashion  it  will  be  considered  belligerent  if  it  openly  carries  arms  and  observes  the 
laws  of  War.  But  isolated  individuals  would  not  be  considered  belligerents.  If  captured  they 
might  be  put  to  death.  Acts  forbidden  are  the  use  of  poison  or  poisoned  weapons,  kill- 
ing or  wounding  by  treachery,  military  or  civil  persons,  and  killing  or  wounding 
enemies  who  have  laid  down  their  arms.._" 

HOME  OFFICE  ACTION.— Further  than  this,  from  the  same  date, 
every  Belgian  newspaper  published  every  day  in  heavy  type,  on  its  front 
Page,  a  remarkable  notice  by  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs., 

"  In  the  event  of  the  enemy  appearing,"  the  Minister  urged  that  "  civilians  should 
pot  fight,  should  not  use  insulting  or  threatening  words,  should  remain  within  their  houses 
and  close  the  windows  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  allege  that  there  was  any  provoca- 
tion, and  should  evacuate  any  houses  or  hamlets  which  the  troops  may  occupy  in  order  to 
defend  themselves  so  that  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  civilians  had  fired." 

The  notice  concluded  by  laying  stress  on  the  gravity  of  the  con- 
sequences likely  to  follow  from  "  a  criminal  act  of  violence  committed 
by  a  single  civilian." 

OFFICIAL  WARNINGS  ABOUT  GUNS.— In  addition  to  these  steps, 

supplementary  notices  were  issued  by  the  local  authorities  warning  the 
people  not  to  use  any  guns  or  revolvers  they  might  happen  to  possess. 
They  were  ordered  to  deposit  them  at  once  at  the  mayoralties,  where 
they  would  be  kept  until  the  conclusion  of  the  War.  With  this  object 

*     page  22. 
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A  WOUNDED  BELGIAN  SOLDIER  BURYING  HIS  CHILD 
"  We  find  many  well  authenticated  cases    of    the  killing  of  quite  young  children. 
Report  of  the  British   Commission  of  Inquiry.      See  page  57. 
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these  were  marked  with  the  owners*  names  as  they  were  handed  in. 
I  have  before  me  specimens  of  notices  issued  at  Liege  (August  5),  Namur 
(August  7)  and  Fleurus  (August  14).  I  reproduce  the  Fleurus  bill. 

A  FRANK  ADMISSION. — I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  making  a 
frank  admission.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  sturdiness  and  resolution  of  the 
Belgian  peasant,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  certain  number  of  ignor- 
ant men,  appalled  by  the  incredible  outrage  committed  on  them  by 
the  invasion  of  the  German  troops,  without  an  atom  of  justification,  and 
by  the  utter  ruin  which  the  laying  waste  of  their  homes  and  fields  had 

brought  about,  may,  in 
isolated  cases,  have  made 
attacks  on  the  invaders. 
No  Japanese  would  expect 
anything  else  to  happen 
were  Japan  invaded.  But 
I  must  add  that  I  have  not 
yet,  after  a  great  deal  of 
reading,  come  across  a 
single  convincing  report  of 
such  assaults  on  the  Ger- 
mans. 


AVIS 


Tous  deteoteurs  d'armes  a  teu  (fusils,  carabines,  revol- 
vers), parliculiers  el  negotiants,  soni  leous  obligaioirement 
d'eu  taire  remise  a  Illott  I  de  Ville,  au  plus  lard  Ltiodi  17 
couraat,  de  10  heures  a  midi. 

Les armes deposees devroni  porter ladresse du  proprie- 
laire.  II  sera  delivre  recepisse  du  depot. 

Le  MtBislre  de  I'luterieur  recommando  mux  emit,  u  I  roaemi  te  roontr* 
d»n>  leur  ragioe; 


De  oe  p»»  combatlre- 

De  n*   proferor  ni   injure*.   01  mauace*  . 

Da  ie  tenir  a  HoUrMur  et  d*  farmer  le*  fonetrea  aflu  qu'oa  ••  pit***  dire 

qu'il  y  a  au  pruvuoation  . 

Si  let  loldaU  oocupeot.  pour  le  defendre,  no*  mailoo  ou  un  b«m»«u  nol*, 
d*  l'«vdi:uer.  aflo  qu  on  D*  puiue  dire  qua  lee  o.vilt  oot  tire  i 

L«ote  de  Tiolenoe  oommii  par  uc  leal  civil  serait  an  Terit&ble  arime  q«e  la 
loi  puoit  d'arreitation  et  eoodamoe,  aar  il  pourruic  serv:r  au  pretezte  •  aae 
repreosioa  sanglaate.  au  pillage  et  au  mau&cre  de  la  population  incocento. 
dou  fwmciee  at  doa  eofaota 


Fleurus.  le  U  Aou'  1914. 


A  DOCTOR'S  TESTI- 
MONY.—A  valuable  be- 
cause dispassionate  piece 
of  writing  on  the  subject 
of  francs  tireurs  is  that 
prepared  by  a  Belgian 
medical  man  of  eminence 
who  has  been  staying  in 
England  with  Lord  Halifax. 
He  was  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  be  well  informed 
because,  from  August  to 
November  1914,  he  was 
working  with  the  German 
and  Belgian  wounded  and 

was  constantly  in  conversation  with  them  and    with  the  Belgian  popula- 
tion,    He  is  positive  that  respect  was  paid  by  the  people  to  the  orders  of 


Le  Bourgtnestro. 

EVERAERTS. 


Fleurus,  Imp.  Lucien  Hacquart-Wabau 


5. — Proclamation  of  a    Burgomaster  directing  those 
who  possess  guns  to  surrender  them. 
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the  Government,  the  Governors,  the  communal  authorities  and  the  clergy 
to    avoid   unauthorised    participation    in  the  fighting : 

"  The  bands  of  francs-tireurs  have  never  existed.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that,  in 
an  isolated  case  or  two,  some  ardent  patriot  may  have  discharged  a  revolver  against  the 
German  troops.  I  have  been  told  of  a  case  in  which  a  young  man  killed  a  German 
soldier  because  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  his  sister. 

"  But,  admitting  such  a  possibility,  the  German  newspapers,  which  I  read  daily 
with  avidity,  down  to  November,  1914,  never  offered  serious  and  incontestable  proof  of 
a  single  occurrence  of  this  nature." 

THE  NERVOUSNESS  OF  THE  GERMAN  TROOPS.— One  thing  is 
perfectly  plain,  however,  from  the  German  soldiers'  letters  and  other 
evidence  and  that  is  that  the  Germans  anticipated  that  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  a  population,  as  brave  and  patriotic  as  the  Belgian,  might 
endeavour  to  resist  for  themselves  an  unparalleled  aggression.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Germans  had  forebodings  as  to  the  bitter  rage  which 
they  were  likely  to  excite  among  the  rural  folk.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  German  officers  were  nervous,  and  that  by  their  warn- 
ings to  their  men  even  before  they  crossed  the  frontier,  they  made  them 
nervous  also.  The  troops  were  in  constant  expectation  of  being 
attacked  and  their  instructions  were  to  take  instant  reprisals  when  they 
considered  they  had  justification. 

Two  TYPICAL  INCIDENTS. — Here  is  a  typical  case,  reported  in 
Waxweiler's  work,  which  is  to  be  found  in  several  Tokyo  libraries  : 

"  A  German  train  nearing  Jurbice,  exploded  a  detonator  used  for  signalling  purposes 
on  the  line.  The  soldiers  in  the  train  immediately  concluded  that  an  attack  had  been 
made  by  franc  tireurs.  They  seized  some  peasants  who  were  working  near  and  shot 
them  on  the  spot.  When  at  last  they  were  made  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion, they  expressed  regret  and  continued  on  their  journey." 

Again,  the  diary  of  a  German  officer  of  the  178th  Regiment  of  the 
Twelfth  Army  Corps  records  that, 

"  On  August  26  the  admirable  village  of  Gue  d'Hossus  was  burnt,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  quite  innocent.  It  is  said  that  a  German  cyclist  fell  from  his 
machine  and  that  in  his  fall  his  rifle  went  off.  Thereupon  the  male  inhabitants  were 
simply  thrown  into  the  flames.  Let  us  hope  that  such  horrors  will  not  occur  again." 

It  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  before  the  reader  has  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  many  more  facts  like  these,  that  if  the  Germans  did  not 
find  any  francs  tireurs  when  they  entered  Belgium  they  did  their  best 
to  call  them  into  existence. 

GUERILLA  WARFARE  AND  ITS  MORAL  EFFECT. — Sometimes  when 
the  Germans  were  fired  upon,  the  shots  came,  not  from  the  non-com- 
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batant  inhabitants  but  from  Belgian  Cyclist  Scouts  or  small  companies 
of  Belgian  troops.  For  this  reason.  One  way  in  which  the  Belgian 
Army  tried  to  make  up  for  its  small  numbers  was  to  develop  a  plan 
of  harassing  the  invaders  by  the  attacks  of  small  companies  of  troops. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  Germans  discovered  this  ruse.  A  few 
Belgian  soldiers,  with  the  spirit  and  initiative  characteristic  of  their  race, 
often  took  up  their  positions  in  unexpected  places  and  were  usually 
able  to  fire  their  shots  and  then  get  away  unnoticed  by  the  bypaths  which 
are  such  a  feature  of  the  Belgian  rural  districts. 

Later  on,  the  French  troops  also  showed  great  skill  and  courage  in 
maintaining  this  sort  of  warfare,  which  was  found  to  be  most  demoralising 
to  an  enemy  passing,  with  an  uneasy  conscience,  through  an  unknown 
country.  Indeed,  before  the  German  troops  had  been  long  in  Belgium, 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  all  nerves.  The  Belgian  doctor,  be- 
fore mentioned,  may  again  be  quoted; 

"  There  is  no  more  dangerous  being  in  the  world  than  a  frightened  man  with  a  rifle 
and  bayonet.  A  big  Rhinelander  confided  to  me  with  a  laugh,  that  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  for  Belgium  his  friends  advised  him  to  take  a  table-knife.  "  I  was  blue  with 
fright  at  having  to  come  into  Belgium,"  he  confessed;  "our  newspapers  had  filled  us 
with  such  horrors  about  you." 

DRUNKENNESS  AND  MASSACRE.— There  is  ample  evidence  from 
neutral  war  correspondents  and  others  as  to  the  remarkable  degree  to 
which  the  invading  army  availed  itself  of  its  opportunities  to  drink 
freely  of  the  wines  and  other  liquors  in  the  captured  villages.  This 
evidence  is  supplemented  indeed  by  the  admissions  in  the  letters  written 
to  relatives,  found  on  the  bodies  of  dead  German  soldiers.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  very  often  the  isolated  shots  which  the  German  troops 
made  the  excuse  for  their  abominable  outrages  came,  if  not  from  scout- 
ing Belgian  or  French  soldiers,  from  drunken  German  troops  whose 
rifles  had  been  fired  either  accidentally  or  in  bravado. 

Again  and  again,  as  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Tokyo  says,  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  local  authorities,  when  reprisals  were 
threatened,  asked  that  the  bullet  in  the  body  of  the  German  soldier 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  a  Belgian's  shot  gun  or  re- 
volver, should  be  extracted  and  verified  before  the  village  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt.  "  But  the  officers  obstinately  refused  all  justice." 

A  REMARKABLE  GERMAN  CONFESSION.— There  was  a  case, 
however,  where  a  German  commander  acted  otherwise  :  "  Last  night 
a  volley  was  fired,"  writes  Major  Von  Bassewitz  in  a  notice  issued  at 
Huy  near  Liege  on  August  24,  1914  : 
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"  There  is  no  proof  that  the  population  took  part  in  the  firing.  On  the  contrary, 
from  all  appearances,  the  soldiers  were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  opened  fire 
in  an  incomprehensible  fear  from  attack  from  the  enemy. 

"  With  few  exceptions  the  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  during  the  night  made  a  shame- 
ful impression. 

"  When  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  burn  houses  without  permission  or 
without  an  order  from  the  Commander,  or  they  encourage  the  troops  to  plunder  it  is  an 
extremely  regrettable  thing. 

"  I  expect  instructions  to  be  given  about  the  attitude  towards  the  life  and  property  of 
the  civil  population.  I  forbid  anyone  to  fire  in  the  town  without  orders  from  an  officers. 

"  The  sad  behaviour  of  the  troops  has  resulted  in  a  non-commissioned  officer  and 
a  soldier  being  seriously  wounded  by  German  ammunition." 

THE  APPALLING  SCENES  AT  DINANT. — At  Dinant,  the  Germans 
manifestly  took  the  work  of  the  French  sharpshooters  for  the  attacks 
of  civilians.  It  is  true  that  three  German  privates  declared  several 
months  after  that  they  had  seen  men  firing  in  their  shirt  sleeves  from 
windows,  as  if,  in  any  case,  soldiers  firing  from  the  interior  of  houses 
in  mid-August,  might  not  prefer  to  be  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  But  this, 
and  the  evidence  of  some  machine  guns  and  barbed  wire  which  the 
French  troops  has  left  behind,  is  all  the  justification  which  the  Germans 
have  been  able  to  adduce  for  committing  one  of  their  most  appalling 
atrocities,  the  execution  of  one-tenth  of  the  population  in  cold  blood. 
"  Among  the  victims,"  says  the  Belgian  Minister,  "  were  more  than 
sixty  women,  some  of  whom  were  more  than  75  years  old,  thirty  seven 
youths  less  than  16,  and  ten  children  under  5  ;  seventeen  families  were 
entirely  wiped  out." 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  NEUTRALS. — The  atrocities  committed  at 
Loijvain,  Andenne,  Aerschot  and  other  places,  the  appalling  details  of 
which  will  be  summarised  later,  are  justified  by  the  Germans  on  the 
flimsy  evidence  of  military  men  concerned  in  excusing  themselves. 
Their  declarations  are,  as  the  Belgian  Minister  points  out,  "  in  flat 
contradiction  with  the  absolutely  exact  assertions  of  hundreds  of  people, 
among  them  many  persons  of  neutral  countries,  who  have  given  evidence 
before  the  Belgian  and  British  Commissions  of  Inquiry."  As  to  neutrals, 
by  the  way,  the  German  Government,  anxious  to  stand  well  with  Spain, 
paid  a  heavy  indemnity  for  the  five  Spaniards  shot  without  reason  at 
Liege  along  with  other  inhabitants  of  that  town. 

"  SOME  ONE  HAS  FIRED."—"  All  those  who  sojourned  in  Belgium 
during  the  invasion  well  know,"  writes  the  Belgian  doctor  who  had  so 
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many  opportunities  of  conversing  with  German  wounded,  "  how  German 
rifles  went  off  of  themselves  day  and  night— but  chiefly  by  night." 


Paroisse  de  Saint-Hadelin  (Olnej 


Les  Membres  du  Conseil  dp  Fabriqur.  \r<.  Chefs  des  Confreries  de  la  Saints  Vierge  el  de 
Sainle-Barbe  vous  prient  de  bien  vouloir  asssislrr  au  Service  soiennel  qui  sera  celebre  en 
I'eglise  de  Sainl-lladrim,  Lundl  9  Nevembre,  a  10  heuros  et  demie,  pour  le  repos 
dcs  Imps  des  membres  de  Confreric  donl  Irs  nonis  suivenl  • 

P.  J.  Hougrand.  decode  a  Micheroux    Ic  22  Fcvrier    membrc  dc  la  Confrcrie  dc  la 

Sainle-Vierge. 

Elisabeth  Franquct.  decedee  6  Verviers.  le  9  Juillet.  membre  des  deux  Confronts 

Ainsi  que  pour  les  vietimes  du  massacre  des  5  el  6  Aoul  en  relic  paroissc  • 

Jean  Naval.  Georges  Delrei.    veuve  Desonay.    Josephine  Dcsonay.    Victor  Warnicr  pcre. 

Victor  Warmer  fils.   Nelly  Warnier.    Edgard  Warmer,   dc  Saint-llidelin. 
Jean  Matz.   Andre  Crahay  el  Paul  Bailly   dc  Fortl. 

Tous  tues  Ic  5  Aoul  sur  Ic  Fawcn 

Jean  Willot.  Laurent  Cillel.  Jacques  Rahier.  Denis  Naval.  Jean  Naval,  Jacques  Magucl. 
Henri  Maguel.   Pierre  Dewandre.  Julien  Dewandre,   Henri  Dewandre.  Joseph  Deluule.  Louis 
Gerniay.   Guillaume    Leclereq.   Jean   lx>grand.    Noel  Grand'ry.    Joseph  Grand'ry.    Leonard 
Grand'ry.    Auguslin  Sequaris.    Pierre  Delhier.    Paul  [Dethier.    Leonard  Lamarche.    Feliclen 
Boeur.  (Alphonse   Boeur.  Vicor  Hubert.    Henri  Hubert.    Joseph  Tixho*      Edouard  Hj.-nrn. 
Gllles  Hautvast.  Gaspard  Hiutvasl.   Jacques  Haulvasl.   Joseph  Hautvasl.  dc  Siint-IUdelm 
Victor  Polet.    Jean  Backer  el  Fernand  Maguel .  d'Ayenrui 
Joseph  Slrauven.  de  Charneux  :  Joseph  Delhalle.  de  Robermont. 
Toussainl  Hansct.    Victor  Hansez.    Toassaint  Hanscz.    Laurent  Francois  ct  Jules 
Stive,  de  Bouny. 

Tom  lues  a  Riessonsart  Ic  6  Aoul. 

Albert  ScJweiz,  Betty  Schweu.  Wilhclin  Hasenklever.  Blaite  Graner.  Aatoine  Daclhem 
de  Saint-Hadelin. 

Hubert  Blum  el   Malhieu   Klein.  >!<•   Flemn. 

Tous  lues  dan  let  lleids  d'Olne  le  6  Aout 

Oenit  Ntvtl-Rogister.  de  Magnee.  (ue  dans  le*  lleids  H'Ayeneux  led  Aoi'it.  el  Malhieu 
Clouet.  de  Sainl-Hedelin.  tne  a  Bouny  le  6  Aout. 

Priez   Dieu    pour   le  repos  de    leurs   ames 

Doui  Cour  d«   v'»n».  <inye>  noo  rttuge 

Notre -Dame  dc   Lourdet,  priez  pour  DOUR. 

Saiot  Joseph,   patroo  H»  )•  G«]gique,  pricz  pour  oouit 

Saint   HadoJin.    patmD  d«   La    paroisnc,    pnez   pour   oouf 

Saiole  Barb-,  patronae  de   la  boone  mort,   oricz  pour  ooul 


6.  —  Invitation  to  attend  a  Mass  near  Liege  for  the  Souls  of  61 
massacred  persons,    four  of  whom  were  women. 


"  Drunken  soldiers  —  and    drunkenness    is    a     trivial    offence    i 
trembled   when  a  leaf  was  shaken  by    the    wind,    and    discovered 
francs-tireurs  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 


the  Teuton  Army  — 
the    shadowy  forms  of 
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"  Warriors  greedy  of  loot,  of  whom  there  were  no  lack,  knowing  that  a  rifle-shot 
in  the  night  wus  the  signal  and  the  justification  for  pillage,  had  no  patience  to  wait  until 
some  franc-tireur  should  give  the  hoped-for  signal,  but  gave  it  themselves  at  the  convenient 
moment.  Then  the  soldiery  spread  themselves  about  the  streets  shouting,  "  Man  hat 
geschossen  "  (Someone  has  fired).  A  furious  fusillade  broke  out,  the  town  was  set  on 
fire,  the  inhabitants  were  massacred  and  their  houses  plundered. 

"  In  German  reports,  and  especially  in  those  which  were  verbal,  the  dominant  idea 
is  .that  the  German 'losses  in  Belgium  were  entirely  due  to  francs-tireurs.  Heaven  help 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  a  German  corpse  was  found  by  a  passing  regiment  !  In  the 
presence  of  a  German  soldier  killed  in  a  hostile  country,  the  only  natural  and  logical 
presumption  would  be  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a  hostile  soldier.  But  the  Germans 
appear  to  have  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  assassination  with  the  utmost  readiness. 
A  Saxon  soldier  told  me  that  a  German  officer  who  had  been  seen  to  enter  an  hotel, 
disappeared  and  left  no  trace  behind  him.  Obviously  he  had  been  murdered,  and 
the  guilty  civilians  had  to  be  severely  punished  !  That,  he  added,  was  why  the  cure 
of  Arlon  and  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  shot. 

STILL  No  EVIDENCE.— The  Bishop  of  Namur,  the  situation  of 
whose  diocese  enables  him  to  be  particularly  well  informed  on  the 
subject,  "  solemnly  challenges  the  German  Army  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  single  group  of  francs  tireurs"  This  distinguished  ecclesiastic  declares 
that  not  one  case  of  "  a  civilian  having  fired  on  troops  has  been 
known."  A  well  known  inhabitant  of  Luxemburg  has  pointed  out  that, 
"  although  the  Germans  had,  on  the  pretext  of  francs  tireurs,  massacred 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
give  the  name  of  a  single  Belgian  civilian  taken  in  the  act  of  firing  on 
German  troops." 

THE  BURST  BICYCLE  TYRE.— As  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Belgian 
Commission  of  Inquiry  says,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  Ger- 
mans who  organised  the  so-called  reprisals  were  acting  in  bad  faith. 

"  The  Germans  so  often  repeated  that  the  civil  population  was  intending  to  rise  and 
assassinate  them  that  they  ended  by  believing  it.  When  away  from  the  fighting  line  the 
least  noise  made  them  jumpy.  The  bursting  of  a  bicycle  tyre,  a  fog  signal  under  a 
train,  (as  at  Jurdise),  the  explosion  of  a  gas  motor  (as  at  Alost),  the  flaring  up  of 
chemicals  in  a  laboratory  that  had  been  fired,  (as  at  Louvain),  provoked  the  inevitable 
cry  of  '  Man  hat  geschossen  '  with  its  sinister  consequences.  At  Sicaert  the  equipment 
of  an  archery  club  was  confiscated  on  the  pretext  that  the  arrows  might  be  poisoned  and 
be  used  against  the  troops  !  Can  it  be  considered  surprising  that  when  the  soldiers  were 
in  this  state  of  mind  suspecting  an  ambush  in  every  corner,  they  sometimes  fired  on  each 
other  and  even  on  their  own  officers,  as  at  Louvain,  Aerschot,  Vise,  Andenne,  etc.  ? 

A  TERRIBLE  CASE. — As  to  some  allegations,  as  stupid  as  base,  of 
German  soldiers  being  mutilated,  the  curious  case  from  the  village  of 
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Hallen  may  be  mentioned,  At  this  place  bodies  of  German  soldiers 
were  found  with  some  fingers  cut  oft*.  Some  time  afterwards,  Professor 
Grondijs,  a  Dutchman,  stated  in  his  book,  "  The  Germans  in  Belgium  " 
that  a  German  officer  of  the  name  of  Stein  had  been  obliged  to 
shoot  a  German  soldier  in  whose  knapsack  had  been  found  fingers 
with  rings  on  them  !  The  man  confessed  that  he  had  cut  them  from 
German  corpses.  In  the  vicinity  a  village  had  been  burnt  and  some  of 
the  inhabitants  shot  because  corpses  of  German  soldiers  had  been  found 
with  their  fingers  cut  off! 

A  GERMAN  EXPOSURE  OF  A  SLANDER. — When  the  War  had  pro- 
ceeded eight  months  a  self-respecting  German,  Professor  Rautenberg,  was 
at  the  trouble  to  try  to  trace  down  a  whole  series  of  German  newspaper 
statements  making  the  filthy  charge  that  the  eyes  of  German  soldiers 
had  been  put  out  on  many  occasions  by  francs  tireurs.  He  reported  that 
in  no  single  case  did  he  discover  any  truth  whatever  in  the  stories. 

THE  MURDER  OF  PRIESTS  AND  GERMAN  ADMISSIONS.— One  of 
the  most  disgraceful  German  actions  in  connexion  with  the  outrages 
in  Belgium  is  the  repetition  in  the  official  White  Book  of  May  1915 
of  the  charges  that  Belgian  priests  had  incited  attacks  on  German  troops. 
Five  months  before  this  date  the  German  Government  itself  had 
acknowledged  these  charges  to  be  untrue.  Before  this  even,  an  honest 
writer  in  the  German  Review,  Der  Pels,  called  Miiller,  had  owned  that 
"  no  instance  has  been  proved  "  of  priests  firing  or  allowing  firing  from 
their  churches.  He  calls  the  stories  "  false  and  imaginary  without 
exception."  Yet  the  Germans  have  demolished  churches  to  an  extent 
unprecedented  in  any  previous  warfare  and  have  shot  priests  in  incredible 
numbers.  For  example,  in  the  programme  of  a  single  service  for  the 
souls  of  priests  shot  in  Belgium,  which  was  held  in  Rome,  a  copy  of 
which  is  before  me,  the  names  of  more  than  forty  priests  are  given. 
Cardinal  Mercier  reports  that  thirteen  priests  of  religious  orders  were 
shot  in  his  diocese  alone.  The  German  treatment  of  priests  was  such, 
indeed,  as  to  move  the  Austrian  Archbishop  of  Vienna  to  investigate, 
The  report  of  his  Inquiry  stated  that : 

"  The  German  Army  killed  about  50  priests,  although  no  act  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations  has  been  proved  to  have  been  committed  by  any  priest. 

"  It  treated  disgracefully  many  hundred  members  of  religious  orders,  and  it  treated 
some  in  a  truly  bestial  manner,  morally  as  well  as  physically." 

THE  GERMAN  AIM. — The  Belgian  medical    man  already  quoted  in 
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this  Chapter  concludes  his  investigations  of  German  stories  of  francs 
tireurs,  wicked  priests  and  so  forth  with  the  verdict  that  they  were 
not  founded  on  fact.  But  what,  he  asks,  was  the  aim  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  encouraging  these  stories  ?  The  aim,  he  declares, 
was  to  justify  a  harsh  military  policy  in  Belgium.  "  It  was  necessary 
to  terrorise  the  population,  to  dishearten  the  Belgian  Army,  to 
prevent  a  possible  insurrection,  and  to  hold  the  conquered  territory 
with  a  minimum  of  force." 

The  impartial  reader  of  the  remaining  Chapters  of  this  book  will  be 
able  to  form  his  own  conclusion  as  to  whether  this  terrible  statement 
is  well  founded. 

But  even  before  he  has  gone  any  farther  the  impartial  reader  who 
has  made  his  way  through  all  the  baseless  charges  which  Germany,  in 
her  campaign  of  calumny  has  brought  against  the  people  she  has  so 
greatly  wronged,  must  sympathise  warmly  with  the  declaration  by  the 
Belgian  Ministers  of  Justice  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  "  he  is  twice 
guilty  who,  after  having  violated  others'  rights,  attempts  to  justify  himself 
by  accusing  his  victims  of  crimes  they  never  committed." 
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SHOOTING  OF  INNOCENT  HOSTAGES  IN  BELGIUM 

"  Hostages  have  been  shot  without  the  least  personal  fault." — Report  of  Belgian   Com- 
mission of 'Inquiry.      See  pages  47   and  77. 
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EXECUTIONS  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  WIVES  AND  CHILDREN 
S'ee  />a^f  j  ^-/,   45  and  52. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  THE  SIX  TOWNS 

1— THE  "SCIENTIFIC  AND  DELIBERATE" 
DESTRUCTION  OF  LOUVAIN 

THE  BURNING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. — Everyone  has  heard  of  how, 
at  Malines  and  Ypres,  the  most  famous  examples  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture were  ruthlessly  shelled  and  burnt.  But  the  crowning  outrage 
was  at  Louvain.  By  the  burning  of  the  University  of  Louvain  "  five 
centuries'  accumulation  of  intellectual,  historical  and  artistic  riches  are 
in  dust."  There  were  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes  in  the  library. 
As  to  the  town,  says  Cardinal  Mercier,  "  1074  dwellings  have  disap- 
peared, 1823  have  have  burnt."  But  these  are  merely  the  outrages 
against  inanimate  things.  There  was  also  massacre. 

"  HIGHER  MILITARY  AUTHORITIES  "  AND  "  A  CALCULATED 
POLICY." — First,  let  us  read  the  finding  of  the  British  Commission  of 
Inquiry  : 

"  The  depositions  which  relate  to  Louvain  are  numerous  and  we  find  no  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  inhabitants  fired  on  the  German  Army.  No  impartial  tribunal  could 
come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

"  The  burning  of  a  large  part  of  Louvain,  the  massacres,  the  transport  of  the 
prisoners  to  Germany  without  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  persons  siezed  or  killed  had 
committed  any  wrongful  act,  were  due  to  a  calculated  policy,  carried  out  scientifically 
and  deliberately,  not  merely  with  the  sanction,  but  under  the  direction  of  higher  military 
authorities  and  were  not  due  to  any  provocation  or  resistance  by  the  civil  population." 

TERRIBLE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  NEUTRAL. — "  In  their  night  of  drunken 
and  murderous  orgy,"  writes  the  librarian  of  the  University, 

"  the  German  soldiers  spared  nothing.  Old  men,  women,  children,  sick  people,  lunatics 
from  the  asylums,  priests,  nuns,  were  driven  like  cattle  in  different  directions  by  brutal 
soldiers  and  forced  to  kneel  and  lift  their  arms  every  time  they  met  German  soldiers 
and  officers." 

But  let  us  take  the  evidence  of  a  neutral  witness,  a  Paraguayan 
priest  called  Gamarra.  He  was  a  student  at  Louvain,  and  he  has  sent 
to  South  America  a  dispassionate  account  of  what  he  himself  witnessed. 
I  extract  a  few  sentences  : 
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"  The  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Von  Kluck  occupied  Louvain  without  striking  a 
blow.  There  was  no  fighting.  The  destruction  of  the  town  was  carried  out  deliberately 
by  incendiarists.  While  the  town  was  burning  on  all  sides  the  Germ  .ins  shot  the  people 
as  they  fled  from  their  burning  houses.  In  the  corridors  of  the  station  were  lying  fifteen 
or  twenty  bodies  of  civilians  who  had  been  shot. 

"  The  first  group  of  prisoners  from  70  to  80  included  some  distinguished  persons, 
advocates,  medical  men,  etc.  Five  of  us  were  foreigners.  Soldiers  treated  us  in  a 
brutal  manner.  I  had  in  my  hand  my  passport  proving  my  foreign  nationality.  Every 
time  I  tried  to  prove  my  nationality  officers  threatened  and  struck  me.  When  I  saw 
that  all  was  useless  I  resigned  myself  and  and  prepared  for  death.  My  companions  did 
the  same.  We  were  made  to  run,  stop  or  walk  slowly  by  blows  with  a  sabre,  the  butt 
end  of  a  rifle  or  a  lance.  We  were  kicked  and  spat  upon." 

Later,  Gamarra  and  the  four  other  foreigners  were  set  at  liberty. 
In  the  Belgian  Grey  Book  are  printed  the  names,  ages  and  callings  of 
210  persons  who  were  killed  in  -Louvain  and  district.  Eight  of  these 
civilians  were  under  15 ;  eleven  were  between  70  and  80. 

THE  GERMAN  EXCUSE  AND  THE  TRUTH.— The  Belgian  medical 
man  who  was  quoted  in  the  last  Chapter  witnessed  the  sack  of  Louvain. 
He  says  that  the  German  excuse  was  that  some  men  had  been  killed 
and  others  wounded.  The  allegation  was  that  revolver  shots  as  ^ell  as 
rifle  shots  had  been  distinguished.  From  this  they  concluded  that 
civilians  had  fired.  "  Their  evidence  may  be  quite  true,"  he  says.  "  I' 
am  inclined  to  accept  it  in  its  entirety.  But  I  repudiate  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it.  For  several  reasons : 

"1.  German  soldiers  who  occupied  the  infantry  barracks  in  the  Rue  de  Tirle'mont 
have  told  me  positively  that  for  several  moments  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their 
comrades,  and  that  it  was  only  after  much  crying  out  and  shouting  that  they  made  the 
others  understand  that  they  also  were  Germans. 

"  2.  Two  German  soldiers  entered  the  house  of  a  professor  of  the  University  and 
fired  their  rifles  out  of  the  window  at  a  moment  when  there  was  no  civilian  in  the  street. 

"3.  As  the  German  officers  are  armed  with  revolvers,  the  mere  fact  that  reports 
different  from  those  of  the  German  rifle  were  heard  is  no  proof  that  civilians  had 
fired." 

He  says  in  conclusion  : 

"  A  large  number  of  civilians  were  interrogated,  but  in  not  one  single  instance  was 
culpability  brought  home  to  a  citizen  of  the  town." 

A  Swiss  engineer  in  Louvain  has  also  testified  that  the  sack  of  the 
town  was  absolutely  without  justification.  Again,  Mr.  P.  B.  Mets,  a 
Dutchman,  writes,  "  I  have  written  what  I  have  seen  ;  the  Germans 
behaved  like  barbarians  in  Louvain."  This  is  not  the  only  Dutch 
testimony.  Mr.  Mok\ eld,  author  of  "  De  overweldiging  van  Belgie," 
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7. — A  List  Published  at  Tamines  of  the  Names  of  336  persons   killed 
(including  2  priests  and  9  women)  and  of  59  persons  wounded. 
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published  in  Rotterdam,  was  also  present  at  the  sack  of  Louvain,  and 
equally  ridicules  the  German  plea  of  "  Man  hat  geschossen  !  "  ("  Some 
one  has  fired  !  "). 

2.— THE  650  VICTIMS  AT  TAMINES 

MASSAQRE  BY  MACHINE  GUN.— Now  for  the  case  of  the  town  of 
Tamines.  The  Belgian  Commission  of  Inquiry  states  that  it  devoted 
special  attention  to  ascertaining  whether  the  inhabitants  had  fired  on  the 
German  troops.  "  All  the  witnesses  unanimously  declared  the  contrary. 
They  explained  the  massacre  of  the  villagers  by  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  had  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  the  shots  that  had  been  fired 
by  the  French  skirmishers."  One  of  the  witnesses  gave  the  following 
evidence  : 

"A  group  of  between  400  and  450  men  was  collected  in  front  of  the  church  near 
the  bank  of  the  river.  A  German  detachment  opened  fire  on  them,  but  as  the  shooting 
was  a  slow  business  tbe  officers  ordered  up  a  machine  gun  which  soon  swept  off  the 
unhappy  peasants  still  left  standing.  Many  were  only  wounded  and  got  on  their  feet 
again.  They  were  immediately  shot  down.  Many  wounded  lay  still  among  the  corpses, 
Groans  and  pains  and  cries  for  help  were  heard  in  the  bleeding  heap.  On  several  oc- 
casions soldiers  walked  up  and  stopped  groans  with  a  bayonet  thrust.  At  night  some 
succeeded  in  crawling  away.  Others  put  an  end  to  their  pain  by  rolling  themselves  into 
the  river.  About  100  bodies  were  found  in  the  river." 

The  Germans  burnt  in  all  264  houses.  Many  women  and  children 
were  burnt  or  suffocated  in  their  homes.  Many  were  shot  in  the  fields. 
The  total  number  of  victims  was  over  650. 

3.— THE  800  MURDERED  AT  DINANT 

"  SEPARATED  THE  WOMEN  FROM  THE  MEN  AND  SHOT  50."— Here 
is  the  dreadful  story  of  Dinant : 

"  On  Friday  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  the  Commission  reports,  "  the  Ger- 
man troops  entered  the  town.  They  began  firing  into  the  windows  of  the  houses,  and 
killed  a  workman,  wounded  another  inhabitant  and  forced  him  to  cry,  '  Long  live  the 
Kaiser  !  '  They  bayoneted  a  third  person  in  the  stomach.  They  entered  the  cafes, 
siezed  the  liquor,  got  drunk  and  set  fire  to  several  houses,  and  broke  the  doors  and 
windows  of  others." 

The  real  devilry  came  later : 

"  On  Sunday,  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  soldiers  of  the  108th  Regiment  invaded  the 
church,  drove  out  the  congregation,  separated  the  women  from  the  men  and  shot  50  of  the 
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latter.  Between  7  and  9,  the  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  pillage  and  arson,  going 
from  house  to  house  and  driving  the  inhabitants  into  the  street.  All  who  tried  to  escape 
were  shot." 

"  No  INQUIRY  OR  PRETENCE  OF  A  TRIAL."— About  9,  the  soldiers, 
"  driving  men,  women  and  children  before  them  by  blows  from  the 
butt  ends  of  rifles,  pushed  them  all  into  the  parade  square  where  they 
were  kept  prisoner  till  the  evening."  '  The  guard  took  pleasure  in 
repeating  to  them  that  they  would  soon  be  shot." 

"  About  six  in  the  evening  a  Captain  separated  the  men  from  the  women  and 
children.  The  women  were  placed  in  front  of  a  row  of  soldiers  ;  the  men  were  ranged 
along  a  wall.  The  front  rank  was  then  told  to  kneel  ;  a  platoon  of  soldiers  drew  up  in 
face  of  these  unhappy  men.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  women  cried  out  for  mercy  for 
their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers.  T^e  officer  ordered  his  men  to  fire. 

"  There  had  been  no  inquiry  or  any  pretence  of  a  trial.  About  20  of  the  inhabitants 
were  only  wounded.  The  soldiers  to  make  sure  fired  a  new  volley  into  the  heap  of  them. 
Several  citizens  escaped  this  double  discharge.  They  shammed  dead  for  more  than 
two  hours,  remaining  motionless  among  the  corpses  and  when  night  fell  succeeded  in 
saving  themselves  in  the  hills. 

"  Eighty-four  corpses  were  left  on  the  square." 

MORE  MACHINE  GUN  MASSACRE. — But  "  the  day  was  made  bloody 
by  several  more  massacres."  "  Soldiers  discovered  some  inhabitants  in 
the  cellars  of  a  brewery  and  shot  them." 

"  Again,  since  the  previous  evening  a  crowd  of  workmen  belonging  to  the  factory 
of  M.  Himmer  had  hidden  themselves  with  their  wives  and  children  in  the  cellars  of  the 
building.  They  had  been  joined  there  by  many  neighbours  and  by  members  of  the 
family  of  their  employer.  About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  these  people  came  out  with 
a  white  flag  in  front.  Every  man  was  shot  on  the  spot. 

"  Almost  all  the  men  of  de   Leffe,   a  suburb,   were  executed. 

"  In  another  part  of  the  town  twelve  were  killed  in  a  cellar.  A  paralytic  was  shot 
in  an  armchair.  The  soldiers  killed  a  boy  of  fourteen.  An  old  woman  and  all  her 
children  were  killed  in  their  cellar.  A  man  of  65,  his  wife,  his  son  and  his  daughter 
were  shot  against  a  wall.  Other  inhabitants  were  taken  in  a  barge  and  shot,  among  them 
a  woman  of  83  and  her  husband. 

"  A  certain  number  of  men  and  women  had  been  locked  up  in  the  court  of  the 
prison.  A  machine  gun  placed  on  the  hill  above  opened  fire  on  them,  and  an  old  woman 
and  three  other  persons  were  brought  down." 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  EDMOND  BOURDON.— No  incident  of  the 
Dinant  horror  was  sadder  than  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Recorder 
of  the  place  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  townspeople.  The  Recorder  was 
told  that  the  inhabitants  must  be  punished  because  francs  tireurs  were 
firing  at  the  troops.  He  protested  that  the  suppose^  francs  tireurs  were 
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really  the  French  army,  and. offered  at  his  own  risk  to  cross  the  river 
and  obtain  a  written  attestation  from  the  French  officer  in  charge.  The 
result  is  told  in  a  narrative  given  me  by  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Tokyo  : 

"  Edmond  Bourdon  took  an  old  boat,  anchored  in  his  garden,  and  crossed  the 
river.  The  French  immediately  gave  him  the  attestation  he  came  for.  But  warning  the 
aged  Recorder  of  the  dangers  he  would  meet  by  returning  to  the  German  lines,  and 
probably  without  any  benefit  to  his  fellow  townsmen,  they  advised  him  to  remain  with 
them.  Their  entreaties  were  in  vain.  Bourdon,  although  anticipating  his  fate,  embarked 
hoping  to  save  his  friends. 

_^_^_ _^__—  "  The  Germans  shot  at  him 

while  he  was  crossing  the  river, 
and  when  he  landed,  his  two 
sons  had  to  help  him  out  of  the 
boat,  as  his  legs  were  pierced 
by  bullets.  When  he  delivered 
to  the  Germans  the  French  attes- 
tation, they  tore  it  to  pieces, 
without  reading  it  !  " 


VILLE   DE   DINANT 


II  est  rappele  aux  jnte- 
resses  detenteurs  deslistes 
d'exhumes  (Serie  A)  que 
celles-ci  doivent  rentrer 
SANS  AUCUN  DELAI  b 
1'HoteI  de  Ville. 

Des  mesures  rigoureu- 
ses  pourraient  etre  prises 
centre  ceux  qui  n'obtemr 
pereraient  pas  &  cet  ordre 
formel  de  I'AUTORITE 
ALLEMANDE. 

A  Dinantte  20  Octobre  1914. 

Le  Bourgmestre  ff..  Fr.  BRIBOSIA 
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The  subsequent  mas- 
sacre has  already  been 
described.  Not  only  the 
brave  Recorder  but  his 
wife  and  a  son  and  dau- 
ghter were  .  among  the 
eighty  persons  set  against 
a  wall  and  cut  down  by  a 
machine  gun.  Some  hours 
after,  Recorder  Bourdon's 
youngest  son,  a  youth  of 
15,  was  found  in  the  heap 
of  bodies,  soaked  with 
blood  but  still  alive. 


8. — German  Proclamation  ordering  the  Surrender 
of  Lists  of  the  Dead. 


THE  GERMANS  AND 
THE  LISTS  OF  THE  DEAD. 
—More  than  800  of  the 
inhabitants  were  believed 
to  Have  been  killed,  and  lists  of  the  names  of  as  many  as  612  are 
in  existence.  When  the  German  authorities  found  out  about  these 
lists  they  became  anxious  and  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  collection 
of  .them  under  pain  of  severe  measures. 
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There  were  1400  houses  in  Dinant  and  of  these  only  200  remained 
when  the  Germans  had  finished  their  work  of  destruction. 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  GuiLT. — Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than 
the  way  in  which  the  German  authorities  in  their  defence  of  their 
conduct  threw  oft*  the  mask.  Read  what  a  General  wrote  : 

"  In  judging  the  attitude  which  the  troops  took,  our  starting  point  must  be  that  the 
tactical  object  was  to  cross  the  Meuse  with  speed,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse  ;  speedily  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
working  in  direct  opposition  to  this  was  to  be  striven  for  in  every  way.  .  .  Hostages 
were  shot  at  various  places  and  this  procedure  is  amply  justified." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HAUNTED  SOLDIER. — "  Amply  justified !  " 
Most  of  the  German  soldiers  who  committed  the  outrages  of  1914  in 
Belgium  must  by  now  have  been  killed  or  have  died  of  their  wounds 
on  the  Western  or  Eastern  fronts.  One  wonders  whether  at  their  death 
they  all  thought  their  deeds  in  Belgium  "  amply  justified."'"  The  question 
is  suggested  by  a  story  in  a  book  by  an  English  doctor  which 
includes  recollections  of  German  soldiers  on  their  deathbeds.  Here  is 
the  tale  of  the  old  woman  a  man  stabbed  at  Dinant  as  she  was  running 
away  from  one  of  these  soldiers..  She  was  a  very  old  woman,  "  Eine 
sehr  alte  Frau,"  said  he. 

"  He  stabbed  her  as  she  was  entering  a  house  ;  she  fell  on  the  threshold.  As  he 
bent  over  her  face  to  see  if  she  was  dead  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  with 
the  same  eyes  as  his  grandmother  had  looked  at  him  the  day  he  started  for  the  war  and 
bade  her  farewell  in  their  village  church — the  same  sad,  humble  eyes.  The  old  woman 
was  holding  her  prayer-book  and  her  spectacle  case  in  her  hand,  just  as  his  grand- 
mother was  holding  her  prayer-book  and  her  spectacle  case  in  her  old  hands.  She  was 
quite  dead,  but  she  kept  on  looking  at  him." 

The  eyes  of  the  old  woman  haunted  her  murderer.  "  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  Hell  ?  "  he  asked  with  his  last  breath. 

"  WITH  ORDER  AND  PRECISION."— Before  he  died  the  same 
soldier  had  given  this  general  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  civilians  at 
Dinant : 

"  It  was  all  carried  out  with  order  and  precision.  The  officers  were  there  to  see 
that  the  work  was  properly  done,  and  that  it  all  went  off  without  a  hitch.  The  men 
were  rather  more  drunk  than  was  good  for  them.  One  soldier  was  shot  dead  by  an 

One  German  soldier  said  the  troops  had  been  told,  "  The  more  terrible  you  are 
the  sooner  you  will  achieve  victory."  Another  dying  man  moaned,  "We  have  behaved 
badly,  but  we  did  not  do  a  quarter  of  what  we  were  told  to  do," 
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officer  as  he  threw  down   his   rifle    when    orders    were   given    to    fire    on    the    defenceless 
crowd." 

4.— EXECUTION  BY  AXE  AT  ANDENNE 

THE  SOLDIERS  GET  DRUNK. — One  of  the  horrors  of  Andenne 
was  the  brutal  maltreatment  of  the  Burgomaster,  a  man  of  more  than 
70  years  of  age,  who,  several  days  before,  had  taken  "  the  most  minute 
precautions"  to  prevent  the  population  from  engaging  in  hostilities. 
("He  had  posted  up  everywhere  placards  ordering  non-resistance;  all 
firearms  had  been  collected  at  the  mayoralty;  and  the  local  au- 
thorities had  personally  visited  certain  of  the  inhabitants  to  explain  their 
duty  to  them.")  We  have  a  convincing  account  of  how  some  soldiers 
got  drunk.  There  we  read  that  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  : 

"  A  rifle  shot  was  heard  in  the  street,  followed  immediately  by  a  startling  explosion. 
The  troops  fell  into  disorder  and  fired  haphazard.  A  machine  gun  commenced  to  fire 
against  the  houses.  A  cannon  dropped  shells  into  the  town,  A  number  of  people  were 
killed  in  their  houses  or  by  soldiers  who  burst  in.  Immediately  afterwards  commenced 
the  pillage  of  the  principal  streets.  Furniture  was  smashed  and  thrown  out.  The  soldiers 
ran  down  into  the  cellars,  got  drunk  there,  breaking  the  bottles  of  wine  they  could  not 
carry  away.  Finally  houses  were  set  on  fire." 

MURDER  OF  THE  BURGOMASTER. — The  following  day  at  four  in 
the  morning  the  soldiers  "  drove  all  the  population  into  the  street  forcing 
men,  women  and  children  to  march  before  them  with  their  hands  in 
the  air." 

"  Those  who  did  not  obey  with  sufficient  promptitude,  or  did  not  understand  German, 
were  knocked  down.  Those  who  tried  to  run  away  were  shot. 

"  The  Burgomaster  was  wounded  by  a  rifle  shot  and  finished  off  with  an  axe.  His 
body  was  dragged  along  by  the  feet  for  some  distance. 

"  A  watchmaker  was  coming  out  of  his  house  by  the  order  of  the  soldiers,  supporting 
on  his  arm  his  father-in-law  of  80.  Naturally  therefore  he  could  not  hold  up  both  his 
hands.  A  soldier  stepped  up  to  him  and  struck  him  with  an  axe.  He  fell  mortally 
wounded  before  his  own  door." 

"  ALL  DIED  BRAVELY." — Meanwhile  the  whole  population  was 
being  driven  towards  the  Place  des  Tilleuls  : 

"  Old  men,  the  sick  and  the  paralysed  were  all  brought  there.  Some  on  wheel 
chairs,  some  on  hand  carts,  others  carried  by  their  relations.  The  men  were  separated 
from  the  women.  Then  all  were  searched  but  no  arms  were  found.  One  man  had  in 
his  pocket  some  empty  cartridge  cases,  German  and  Belgian.  He  was  immediately  set 
aside.  So  was  a  cobbler  who  had  a  wounded  hpnd.  The  wound  was  p  month  old. 
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Husband  killed  and  Wife  outraged.     See  page  59. 


KULTUR 

"It  is  proved  that  the  German    officers    have    ordered    and    approved  of  looting." 
Report  of  British  Commission  of  Inquiry.     See  pages  67  and  74. 
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An  engineer  was  also  set  aside  because  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  spanner  which  was 
considered  a  weapon.  Another  man  seems  to  have  been  arrested  because  his  face  showed 
contempt  for  what  was  going  on.  These  people  were  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd 
and  all  died  bravely. 

"  Subsequently,  on  the  order  of  their  officers,  the  soldiers  picked  out  of  the  mass 
some  forty  or  fifty  men  who  were  led  off  and  all  shot. 

"  Other  soldiers  continued  their  work  of  sack,  pillage  and  arson.  Eight  men  be- 
longing to  the  same  household  were  led  into  a  meadow  some  50  yards  from  their 
dwelling.  Some  of  them  were  shot.  The  rest  were  cut  down  with  blows  of  an  axe. 
One  tall  red-haired  soldier  with  a  scar  on  his  face  distinguished  himself  by  the  ferocity 
with  which  he  used  an  axe.  A  young  boy  and  a  woman  were  shot. 

"  About  10  in  the  morning  the  officers  told  the  women  to  gather  together  the  bodies 
and  wash  away  the  blood  which  defiled  the  streets  and  the  houses." 

"  FEROCITY  AND  CRUELTY." — The  British  Report  says  that  almost 
every  house  in  Andenne  was  sacked  and  that  the  pillage  went  on  for 
eight  days.  "  No  other  Belgian  town  was  the  scene  of  such  ferocity 
and  cruelty." 

"The  numerous  inhabitants  we  have  cross-examined  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that 
the  German  troops  were  not  fired  upon.  They  told  us  that  no  German  was  killed  at 
Andenne  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  Some  think  that  Andenne  was  sacrificed  to  establish 
a  reign  of  terror.  Others  think  that  the  destruction  of  the  bridge — a  regiment  of  Belgian 
infantry  had  blown  it  up — the  obstruction  of  a  neighbouring  tunnel,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Belgian  troops  were  the  causes  of  the  massacre.  All  protest  that  nothing  happen- 
ed in  the  place  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Germans." 

HOW  THEY  DIED.— A  "  first  list  of  bodies  exhumed  and  identified  " 
contains  103  names.  Several  of  the  dead  were  youths.  Of  one  girl  aged 
14,  it  is  recorded  that  sl»e  was  killed,  "  after  having  been  outraged  by  20 
soldiers. " 

Another  characteristic  example  of  callous  brutality  towards  one  of 
the  executed  youths  is  recorded  in  the  words : 

"  Valere  Gulitte,  medjcal  student,  forced  by  the  Germans  to  fetch  from  a  cellar  the 
bodies  of  his  father  and  uncle." 

Joseph  Walgraffe  had  his  head  cut  off  and  it  was  "  thrown  into 
his  burning  house." 

One  gets  a  picture  of  the  bravery  with  which  the  doomed  faced  their 
end  from  such  an  entry  in  the  list  as  this  : 

"  Ferdinand  Froidebise,  of  independent  means,  aged  86,  killed  while  singing  the 
'  Marseillaise."  ' 

MENTALITY  OF  THE  GERMAN  COMMANDERS.— We  have  some  in- 
dication of  the  character  of  General  von  Blilow  who  acknowledged  by 
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proclamation  that  it  was  with  his  consent  that  Andenne  had  been  burnt 
and  "  about  100  inhabitants "  shot.  A  few  days  afterwards  this  man 
issued  a  proclamation  at  Namur  saying  : 

"The  streets  will  be  held  by  German  guards  who  will  hold  ten  hostages  for  each 
street.  These  hostages  will  be  shot  if  there  is  any  trouble  in  that  street.  A  crime  against 
the  German  Army  will  compromise  the  existence  of  the  whole  town  of  Namur — of  every- 
one in  it." 

But  this  proclamation  was  not  after  all  so  unusual.  Did  not  Lieut. 
General  von  Nieber  write  to  the  burgomaster  of  Wavre,  on  August  27, 
demanding  an  advance  of  two  million  francs  in  gold  "  at  once,"  saying  : 
"  //  these  Payments  are  not  made  the  town  will  be  destroyed  and  burnt,  the 
innocent  suffering  with  the  guilty  "  ?*  Did  not  Field  Marshal  von  der 
Goltz  issue  a  proclamation  in  Brussels,  on  October  5th,  stating  that,  if 
any  one  disturbed  the  telegraphic  or  railway  communications,  all  the 
inhabitants  would  be  "  punished  without  pity,  the  innocent  suffering  with 
the  guilty"? 

SALUTES  FOR  GERMAN  SOLDIERS. — But  the  Germans  got  so  used 
to  shooting  civilians  that  the  death  penalty  was  ordered  to  be  inflicted 
for  all  sorts  of  things.  For  example,  at  Grivegnee,  on  Sept.  8,  1914, 
Commandant  Major  Bieckman  issued  a  proclamation  threatening  death 
to  all  persons  who  did  not  reveal  the  presence  of  petroleum  or  who 
did  not  keep  their  houses  lighted  up,  and  to  all  hostages  who  at  the 
end  of  their  24  hours  of  service  as  hotages,  had  not  their  places  taken 
by  the  persons  appointed  to  serve  as  hostages  during  the  next  24  hours. 
The  full  text  of  the  proclamation  is  before  me.  It  would  be  a  pity  not 
to  quote  the  eighth  paragraph  : 

"  I  insist  that  all  civilians  show  their  respect  to  German  officers  by  taking  off  their 
hats  or  lifting  their  hands  to  their  heads.  In  case  of  doubt  every  German  soldier  .'must 
be  saluted.  Anyone  who  disregards  this  must  expect  the  military  to  make  themselves 
respected  by  every  means." 

5.— THE  EXHUMATIONS  AT  AERSCHOT 

"  CONDUCTED  TO  A  TRENCH  AND  SHOT." — As  to  the  massacre  of 
Aerschot,  a  Dutchman,  Professor  L.  H.  Grondijs,  made  inquiries  on  the 
spot.  From  his  evidence  it  is  established  that  the  German  Commander 

*  At  Wavre  fifty  houses  were  burnt.  The  German  excuse  was  that  civilians  had 
fired.  A  medical  inquiry  proved  that  the  soldier  who  was  wounded  had  been  hit  by  a 
German  bullet  ! 
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in  occupation  of  the  place  was  on  the  balcony  of  the  house  of  the 
burgomaster  enjoying  his  hospitality.  The  market  place  was  full  of 
German  soldiers.  We  may  surmise  what  was  the  condition  of  some  of 
them  from  the  fact  that  in  a  letter  taken  later  from  the  body  of  a 
German  soldier  (a  reproduction  of  which  is  before  me)  there  is  in  a 
reference  to  Aerschot,  "  All  my  life  I  shall  never  drink  more  wine  than 
I  drank  here."  Suddenly  rifles  were  discharged  without  any  reason. 
Immediately  the  troops  lost  their  heads  and  began  firing  at  the  houses. 
A  chance  shot  struck  the  German  Commander  on  the  balcony  and 
killed  him.  Immediately  the  burgomaster,  his  wife,  brother  and  son, 
who  were  hiding  in  the  cellar  from  the  fusillade,  were  arrested.  A 
priest  was  also  seized.  A  company  of 

"  thirty  persons  who  could  not  be  charged  with  a  shadow  of  a  crime  were  conducted 
to  a  trench  and  shot  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  Mommems  who  was  compelled  to 
assist  in  the  burial  of  the  bodies.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  finished  this  man  was  told 
to  go  to  Louvain  and  tell  there  the  story  of  what  he  had  seen.  It  was  no  doubt  desired 
thtt  his  narrative  should  terrorise  the  city." 

But  this  was  only  a  beginning.  Of  the  further'  horrors,  however' 
it  is  perhaps  enough  to  record,  after  all  the  terrible  things  which  I  have 
already  transcribed,  that  at  a  later  date  755  civilian  corpses  were  exhumed 
at  Aerschot  and  that  7  of  them  were  women. 

6.— THE  MASSACRE  OF  2,000  IN  NAMUR 

THE  ALLEGATION  AND  THE  ANSWER.— Namur  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Germans  after  a  bombardment.  The  fires  which  the 
troops  set  alight  on  the  second  day  of  the  occupation  destroyed  the 
town  hall  with  its  collection  of  pictures.  The  chief  of  the  fire  brigade, 
when  he  attempted  to  cope  with  the  flames,  was  arrested.  The  excuse 
made  by  the  Germans  was  that  their  soldiers  had  been  fired  on.  As 
to  this  the  Belgian  Government  merely  says  : 

"  Fifteen  days  before  the  people  had  given  up  to  the  authorities  all  the  firearms  they 
possessed.  They  had  been  informed  by  official  notices  what  the  laws  of  War  were,  and 
they  had  been  ordered  by  the  civil  and  military  authority,  by  the  clergy  and  the  news- 
papers or  take  no  part  in  the  fighting.  The  Belgian  troops  had  evacuated  the  town 
thirty-six  hours  before  the  incendiarism  began.  The  people,  even  if  they  had  possessed 
weapons,  would  have  been  insane  to  assail  the  masses  of  German  troops  that  crowded  the 
town  and  occupied  all  its  approaches.  And  how  account  for  the  fact  that,  at  all  the  five 
points  at  which  the  alleged  attacks  were  supposed  to  have  been  made,  the  Germans  were 
in  possession  of  the  incendiary  substances  required  for  the  prompt  burning  of  the  place  ? 
The  incidents  at  Namur  form  part  of  the  general  system  of  terrorism  which  was  habitually 
practised  by  the  German  army." 
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For  several  days  houses  were  plundered.  One  citizen  saw  his 
furniture  being  taken  in  a  German  cart  to  Germany.  There  were 
many  outrages  on  women  and  girls,  and  75  persons  were  shot  or 
perished  in  the  burning  houses.  After  all  its  suffering,  Namur  and  the 
17  surrounding  communes  were  fined  32,000,000  francs. 

"  OFFICERS  OF  WHOM  SOME  WERE  INTOXICATED."— In  the  whole- 
province  of  Namur  it  is  believed  that  nearly  2,000  men,  women  and 
children  were  massacred.  On  the  German  troops  entering  one  village 
of  the  province  called  Hastieres  a  surgeon  of  the  Red  Cross  was  arrested 
and  shot.  After  this,  the  soldiers 

"  crossing  the  street  went  to  the  house  of  a  butcher,  drove  out  him,  his  wife  and  children, 
and  shot  him  and  his  elder  son.  Next  they  went  to  the  farm  of  Jules  Rifon,  took  him 
out  of  his  cellar  where  he  had  hidden  with  his  daughters  and  shot  him.  They  also 
killed  the  farmer  Bodson  and  his  two  sons  with  ten  other  inhabitants.  The  place  was 
Jhen  sacked,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  burnt.  The  parish  priest  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  professor  of  the  university,  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  professor,  the  school 
master  with  his  wife  and  family  and  other  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge  in  the  crypt  of 
the  church.  The  Germans  fired  at  them  through  the  windows,  and  then  forced  them  to 
come  out.  They  were  brought  before  officers  of  whom  some  were  intoxicated.  The 
women  were  dragged  apart  from  the  men,  and  the  priest  the  professor,  the  schoolmaster 
and  other  men  were  shot.  Their  bodies  were  left  lying  on  the  road." 

"  SHOOT  ME  Too." — Now  for  what  happened  at  another  village 
of  the  province,  Surice  : 

"  Several  most  inoffensive  people  were  fired  at.  Charles  Colot,  aged  88,  was  shot 
as  he  came  out  of  his  door.  The  soldiers  rolled  his  body  in  a  blanket  and  set  fire  to  it. 
A  rnan  named  Pierrot  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  burning  house,  carrying  his  step 
mother  was  shot  at  short  range.  The  clerk  Burniaux,  (his  son  had  recently  been 
ordained  a  priest)  and  another  of  his  sons  were  shot  before  the  eyes  of  Madame  Burniaux 
In  a  garden  there  was  a  dead  woman  with  two  small  children  crying  over  her.  Between 
fifty  and  sixty  persons  of  both  sexes  were  led  away. 

"  An  officer  said,  '  You  all  deserve  to  be  shot  ;  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  has  just  fired, 
but  the  court  martial  has  decided  that  only  the  men  shall  be  executed.'  There  were 
eighteen  men  and  two  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  in  a  row.  A  young  German  soldier 
was  so  horrorstruck  that  tears  were  falling  on  his  tunic.  The  women  were  crying,  '  Shoot 
me  too  ;  shoot  me  with  my  husband.'  The  young  Henri  Jacques  was  leaning  on  one 
of  the  priests  as  if  to  seek  help  and  courage  from  him.  (There  were  four  priests  and  a 
doctor  in  the  company).  He  was  sobbing,  '  I  am  too  young  ;  I  can't  face  death  bravely', 
The  soldiers  fired  and  the  men  fell  in  a  heap.  Several  were  finished  off  by  having  their 
skulls  beaten  in  with  rifle  butts.  Among  these  was  the  priest  of  Surice.  When  the 
massacre  was  over  the  Germans  plundered  the  corpses.  They  took  from  them  watches, 
rings,  purses  and  pocket  books." 

The  village  was  "  thoroughly  sacked."  Of  131  houses,  only  eight 
escaped  destruction. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE  TERRIBLE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY 

SEVEN  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  RULES  OF  WAR  OF 

WHICH  THERE  ARE  "  ABSOLUTELY 

AUTHENTIC  PROOFS." 

THE  ALLEGED  CRIMES  AND  THE  ACTUAL  PUNISHMENTS.— But  let 
us  accept  for  a  moment,  not  by  way  of  admission  but  of  supposition,  the 
German  hypothesis  of  a  legitimate  repression  of  francs  tireurs. 

"  It  will  be  made  clear,"  as  the  Bishop  of  Namur  wrote  last  year,  "  by  the  examina- 
tion of  each  particular  instance  of  the  destruction  of  a  town  or  village  and  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  civilians,  that  the  punishment  is  so  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  alleged 
crime  that  it  could  not  be  justified  by  any  kind  of  argument." 

We  have  seen  what  happened  in  six  towns — Louvain,  Tamines, 
Dinant,  Andenne,  Aerschot  and  Namur.  But  this  is  the  story  of  only  a 
part  of  the  horrors  of  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium. 

THE  FINDINGS  OF  A  SINGLE  COMMISSION.— It  is  not  possible  for 
this  book,  or  any  other  book,  to  reproduce  all  the  horrors  recorded 
in  the  twenty-two  Reports  of  the  Belgian  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  of 
the  British  and  French  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  and  in  the  mass  of 
letters  and  articles  of  neutral  observers.  What  can  be  done,  however,  is 
this.  We  can  record  the  seven  findings  of  the  British  Commission, 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  judicial  minds  in  Great  Britain,  Vis- 
count Bryce,  not  only  ex-Ambassador  at  Washington  and  an  ex-member 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  but  a  distinguished  historian.  We  can  then  append 
to  each  finding  a  few  cases  which  are  a  fair  sample  of  those  on  which 
the  finding  was  based.  Here  are  the  findings  : 

"  There  are  absolutely  authentic  Proofs  that 

'  There  was  murder,  lust  and  pillage  over  many  Parts  of  Belgium  on 
a  scale  unparalleled  in  any  War  between  civilised  nations  during  the  last 
three  centuries. 

Particularly, 


1. — "  //  is  Proved  that  in  many  Parts  of  Belgium  the  Germans  have 
deliberately  and  systematically  organised  the  massacre  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation and  have  moreover  committed  many  murders  and  other  isolated 
outrages  ',  and  that,  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  War,  they  have  killed  a 
large  number  of  innocent  civilians,  both  men  and  women. 

2. — "  It  is  Proved  that  they  have   violated  women. 

3. — "  It  is  Proved  that  the  Germans  have  often  violated  the  rules  and 
usages  of  War,  Particularly  by  forcing  civilians  including  women  and  children, 
to  march  before  their  troops  in  order  to  serve  as  shields. 

4. — "  //  is  proved  that  the  Germans  have  massacred  wounded  and 
Prisoners,  and  that  they  have  frequently  and  grossly  disregarded  the  flags 
and  badges  of  the  Red  Cross  and  have  also  abused  the  use  of  the  white 
flag. 

5. — ;"  It  is  Proved  that  the  officers  of  the  German  Army  have  ordered 
and  approved  of  looting,  and  that  this  has  frequently  taken  place  not 
because  of  any  military  necessity  but  as  a  Part  of  a  system  of  intimidation. 

6. — "  It  is  Proved  that  the  officers  of  the  German  Army  have  ordered 
and  approved  of  incendiarism  and  the  destruction  of  private  Property,  that 
the  German  military  authorities  had  made  Provision  before  the  beginning 
of  the  War  for  the  work  of  incendiarism,  and  that  the  destruction  which 
took  place  so  frequently  was  not  due  to  any  military  necessity  but  was  Part 
of  a  system  of  intimidation." 

In  the  next  Chapter  each  of  these  six  findings  will  be  printed  with 
sample  cases  below  it. 


CHAPTER    XI 

SOME  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  ON   WHICH 
THE  FINDINGS   WERE  BASED 

L— "  DELIBERATELY  AND   SYSTEMATICALLY  ORGANISED" 
MASSACRE,  MURDER  AND  OUTRAGE 

"  It  is  Proved  that  in  many  Parts  of  Belgium  the  Germans  have 
deliberately  and  systematically  organised  the  massacre  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation and  have  moreover  committed  many  murders  and  other  isolated 
outrages ;  and  that  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  War  thsy  have  killed  a 
large  number  of  innocent  civilians,  both  men  and  women." — First  Finding 
of  the  British  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

FROM  GERMAN  SOLDIERS*  LETTERS. — Sufficient  evidence  has 
already  been  given  of  "  deliberately  and  systematically  organised 
massacre "  in  the  cases  of  Louvain,  Tamines,  Dinant,  Andennes, 
Aerschot  and  Namur.  There  need  be  added  now  only  cases  of  isolated 
murders  and  other  outrages.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  German 
soldiers'  letters — found  on  corpses  or  taken  from  prisoners  : 

"  Terrible  slaughter.  The  village  is  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  French  are  thrown 
into  the  burning  houses."  (Hassemar,  8th  Corps,  September  3rd  1914.) 

"  300  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  shot.  Those  who  survived  the  shots  were 
obliged  to  dig  the  graves.  (Schlauter,  reservist  of  the  3rd  battery  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  Field  Artillery,  August  25th  1914.) 

"  The  inhabitants  fled  through  the  village.  It  was  horrible.  Among  the  dead,  many 
old  women,  old  men,  and  a  pregnant  woman  and  three  children  who  were  pressed  close 
to  each  other.  (Paul  Spielmann,  1st  Infantry  Brigade  Guards.) 

OUTRAGES  ON  PRIESTS. — A  number  of  cases  of  the  murders  of 
priests  have  been  recorded  in  an  earlier  Chapter.  Here  are  some  more 
outrages  on  the  authority  of  the  "South  American  priest  already  quoted  : 

"  At  Corbeck-Loo  the  old  vicar,  together  with  some  other  priests  and  laymen,  were 
shut  up  naked  in  a  pigstye  while  the  Germans  cried  "  Pigs  to  the  Pigs." 

"  The  priest  of  Bueken  had  his  nose  and   ears  were  cut  off.      He  was  afterwards  shot. 

"  The  vicar  of  Schaffer  was  thrice  tied  to  and  cut    down  from  a  tree. 

"  German  soldiers  climbed  the  steeple  at   Boven   Loo  and  shot  at  the  people.      When 
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9. — Invitation  to  a  Mass  in  Rome 

for  the  Souls  of  48  Priests 

Shot  in  Belgium. 
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Lt  College  des  Prooiseun  de  Saint-fiilien- 
des-Belgcs  a  L'honneur-  de  oous  inoiter  au 
scroice  religion,  qu'il  feia  cclebrer  le  Yen- 
dredi  22  Janokr,  all  hearts,  POUT  le  repos 
de  I'ame  da  Prttrcs  el  Religieux,  mis  a 
mart  par  les  troupes  allemandes  au  court  de 
I' invasion  de  la  Belgique 

Voui  en  trouverez  ci-ccntre  line  premiere 
late. 

A  cause  de  I'cxigutle  del'£gliseNationate. 
le  tcraice  religieux  aura  lieu  dans  /'£cLISE 
DES  STIGMATES.  a  I'angle  de  la  Via  dei 
Colon  et  du  Cono  Viltorio  Emanuclc 

Lt  PnQlOtMT 

BARON  D'ERP.  MimitredeBtWie  prti  I,  Sami-SUft 

Lt    StCrfTAIlt 

C.  0£  rSERCLAES.  Pre.,dein  du  Coll*g,  Bel(t 

M    VAES.  Recteur  de  Siir,t-JuUn-dei-Beltei 
OSCAR  BOLLE. 

C   KURTH.  Directeuc  dc  rinmtui  hiitor.que  Bel,, 
A.  POTTIER.  Qinoinc  dc  Siinie-Mirie-Mnnir. 


DIOCESE  DE  UEGE. 

L'ebbe  0    CHAIOT.  cure  de  (Veil 
L  ebbe   I.  DOUOCNI.  cure  dc  Hockiv 
L'Abbc   F     IANSSEN.  cure  de   Heure-le-Rorm 
L  Abbe   R.   LAiCVt.  cu»»  dr   Bletny 

L  «bb>  B.  RFMUWNH.  VKIICC  d'OUe.  ' 

L  Abbe  L.   TiELlri.  cure  dc  Hiccoun. 

DIOCESE  DE  MAUNES. 
L  .kb*  R    CAHETTt.  praleiseur  eu  College  Swnt-Pierrc  « 

LOUVAIP 

L'.bbc  H    Dr  CLCTK.  curr  de  Bucken.   prii  de  LOUVAIH 
L'Abbr  P    DOCENT.  cure-   dc  Celrode. 

L'Abbe   F,    LOMIAUTS.  curr  dr  Bovenloo.  prel  de  LOUVAIH 

L'.bbe    V.K  BLADEL.  <ur>  dr   Hcrero.  prei  dr   Louvair, 

Lc   R    P    Dupin»EU<.  je.iiii.  dc   Louviin 

Lc  R    P    v,NCr>,   SOM»OE«.  conventuet.  dc  Louv.,r 

U   R     P    VAN   HoLMtN.  cipucin.  dr   Louvt.r. 

Lc   R    CKinome-Prcmootrf  J    WouTul.  cure    dc    Pom. 

Brule 
te  Fc,,,  AHJIB  (4<M  le  mondc    f    Forter).  rcl.jicu. 

loiephitr  de  LoHMin. 
Le  Frere  StiASTlEN  (dint  Ic  m3ndc;Mr.Strulnun).  reh- 

Lc  FcJrr  CANDIOC  (*,*  I.'  Bonder  Mr   Plvet).  dcr  Frert. 
At  b  Mli4ri»rde  u  3)<uwpui.  pre>  i,  Louv.m 

DIOCESE  DE  TOURNA1. 

L'ebbi  .E.  D7UET.  cure  d'Acci 
L'.bbc   )    POUJUT.  cure  dr   Rotcl.c. 


DIOCESE  DE  NAMUR. 

L  jbbc  J    AieXANMt.  cut*  de  Muur-U-Villt 
L  «bbr  A   AHHOIU.  cure  d'OnKiyc 

L  «bbc    BlLAUDt.   iumonicr   del  wurdl-mucti    i  Boufc 
Ltbbc  BUINIAUI.    prolctieuc    >u    Ccllifc    Sainl-Uvil 

i    N.CAUT 

L  Abbe  Doco.  profeiicur  «u  Collefc  dc  Virtan. 

L  .bbc  C    CAWAH.  proleiuur   <u  Ccllcjc  dc  Belle- Vue 

4  DtnAnt 

L  .bbc  J    CtotCB.  cure  de  Tinti|nr 
L  .bbc  P    GULL,  docleur  rn  Thcolof  ,c  dc  CUninriiK 

Cr«|orieitnc    .itAirc  dc  Cou»in 
L  ibbe  CLOUDEN    cure  de  LAtout 
L  .bbc  HOTTUT.  cure  dc  Lei  Alloui 
L  .bbc   |    LAlttc.  cure  de  Spanlm 
L'.hhc   MAHtCHAL.   icmin.r.nc    dc  Mllltcn 
L  <bbc  PATION.  vic.,fe  de  Deurv 

,bbc  PIIHIT    v,«,re  d-&.llc  . 

ibbc   PIEM.ID.  cure  dc  Ch.tillor, 

bbc   PiuM    cure  d'Anlhee 

bbc  Po»lH    cure  de  Sun<c 

bbc  E    SCMI.OCIL.  cure  dc   HAIIICTCI 

bbc   ZrNDl.    cure   rclr.uc 

R    P    CiLLCr    bcnedicun  de  l'>bi»,r  de  M.rrtsou. 
Lc  Cbinome   N|COlu.  de   I  tib.yc   dci   Premonnei  dc 
Lcfle 


Li  Collefe  dei  Proviiev 
chiril.ble.  pr.er.r 

d.  Moni.eur  N  Po«THi 
preleiKun  4  I  Un 

(unlit.  p>r  lei  BO. 


nde  e>!en 


•i  oc  Mom,c 

lllc     Olholiqu 

.llcm.ndc. 


r  V    LtNtllTf 
dc    Louva.n. 


ABLE-BODIED  BELGIANS  DEPORTED  TO  GERMANY 

See  pages  74  and  87 
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THE  FRIEND  OF  BELGIUM  AGAIN 
Orphaned  and  destitute  Belgium  finds  some  difficulty  in  believing  in  him. 
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they  came  down  they  wanted  the  priest    to    declare    that    it  was  he    who  had  shot.      As 
he  refused  he  was  shot.'' 

INCREDIBLE  BRUTALITY. — In  the  British  Commission  Report  it  is 
state  that  at  Aerschot 

"  A  priest  was  placed  against  the  wall  with  his  arms  raised  above  his  head  ;  when 
he  let  them  fall  through  weariness,  the  German  soldiers  brought  the  butt  ends  of  their 
rifles  down  upon  his  feet.  He  was  kept  there  for  hours,  and  as  German  soldiers  passed 
they  used  him  us  a  lavatory  and  a  latrine  until  he  was  covered  with  filth.  Eventually 
they  shot  him." 

The  same  report  is  given  by  Gamarra. 

A  Belgian  professor  also  gives  the  same  account  as  Gamarra  of  the 
death  of  a  Jesuit  priest.  He  was  shot  without  a  shadow  of  a  trial 
because  an  opinion,  "  relatively  moderate,"  on  the  burning  of  the 
Louvain  University  library  was  found  in  his  notebook. 

A  DOCTOR'S  RECITAL  OF  HORRORS. — The  Belgian  medical  man 
already  quoted  gives  the  following  cases  of  general  outrage  by  way  of 
what  he  calls  illustrative  cases  : 

"  German  soldiers  tortured  old  men  in  cold  blood,  wounding  and  mangling  them 
with  their  bayonets. 

"  I  had  occasion  to  attend  to  an  old  man  who  had  been  fired  at  and  wounded  in 
three  places  because  he  would  not  give  up  his  cows. 

"  A  boy  whom   I  tended   myself  had  been  abominably  treated. 

"  A  poor  woman  told  me,  between  her  sobs,  how  her  baby  had  been  killed  in 
her  arms. 

i 

THE  BELGIANS  WHO  WERE  BURNT.— The  following  cases  are 
chronicled  by  the  Belgian  Commission  : 

"  Near  Molenstede  the  Germans  tied  to  a  tree  an  old  man  of  ninety  who  was 
struggling  to  protect  his  daughter,  and  then  burnt  him  alive  with  piles  of  straw. 

"  At  Pin,  two  boys  were  watching  some  Uhlans  pass  along  the  road.  The  Uhlans 
rode  at  them,  tied  them  to  their  horses,  and  galloped  until  both  were  dead. 

"  At  Sempst  they  seized  a  boy,  cut  off  his  arms  and  then  his  head,  and  threw  the 
remains  into  a  blazing  house. 

"  In  Hofstade,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  Belgian  troops  found  the  body  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  been  killed  by  bayonet  wounds.  Her  needle  and  thread  were  still  in 
her  hands.  Near  her  a  woman  and  her  son  of  16  were  found  dead  from  bayonet  wounds, 
and  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  been  hanged. 

"  In  Sempst  there  was  a  man  whose  legs  had  been  cut  off  at  the  knees  and  another 
whose  arms  and  legs  were  cut  off ;  both  bodies  were  half  burnt.  Another  workman  had 
been  drenched  in  petrol  by  the  German  soldiers  and  thrown  into  the  flames. 

"  Not  far  from  Malines  on  August  26  the  body  of  an  old  man  was  found  tied  by 
the  arms  to  the  beam  in  the  ceiling  of  his  farm.  The  body  was  charred  to  a  cinder. 
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Further  on,   a  boy  of  15,   with  his  hands  tied    behind    him,    had    been  killed  by  murder 
of  bayonet  thrust." 

AN  OFFICER'S  GRUESOME  CONDUCT.— These  cases  are  recorded 
by  Dr.  Pacquin,  physician  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  of  his  own 
knowledge : 

"  A  heap  of  dead  bodies,  in  a  terrible  state,  was  piled  up,  and  on  top  of  it  the 
German  officer  placed  a  little  child — alive,  mind  you — with  its  little  legs  wedged  in  by 
the  corpses.  Then  they  photographed  the  gruesome  exhibit. 

"  A  mother  fled  to  the  street  with  her  child  in  her  arms.  Her  baby  was  killed 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  was  made  to  bury  it  for  the  amusement  of  the  soldiers  who 
surrounded  her. 

"  At  Bertrix  they  shot  a  young  man  and  a  young  girl  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents  ;  afterwards  they  stripped  the  corpses  completely,  tied  them  together,  wrapped 
them  in  straw,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole. 

"At  Quarregnon  and  at  Burges  artillerymen  tied  civilians  to  their  big  siege  guns 
that  are  discharged  from  a  distance  by  means  of  an  electric  contact.  The  terrific  deto- 
nation burst  the  ear  drums  of  the  unfortunate  men,  who  had  to  suffer  atrocious  pains. 

"  A  priest  was  tied  naked  to  a  gun  in  the  presence  of  the  women  of  his  parish,  and 
left  there  while  the  big  piece  was  being  discharged." 

ANOTHER  MURDERED  BURGOMASTER. — I  may  give  here  a  typical 
instance  of  the  kind  of  treatment  the  Belgians  have  endured  told  me  by 
a  relative  of  the  persons  who  lost  their  lives.  In  a  village  in  which  the 
Germans  had  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  abroad  after  7  p.  m.  a 
requisition  was  made  for  an  enormous  supply  of  food.  The  burgo- 
master, M.  Pirmez,  undertook  to  do  his  best  and  busied  himself  all  day 
visiting  the  inhabitants.  Returning  home  from  his  arduous  day's  work 
shortly  after  seven,  he  was  shot  dead  before  his  own  door.  When  his 
young  son  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  came  out  to  help  him  he  was  also 
shot,  but  did  not  die  at  once.  When  the  boy's  mother  (nee  Countess 
de  Looz  Corswarem)  tried  to  succour  him  she  was  brutally  forced  in- 
doors, and,  until  the  morning,  when  the  boy  died,  she  had  to  hear  his 
groans  and  cries  for  help. 

MORE  SOLDIERS*  CONFESSIONS. — Two  more  extracts  may  be  given 
from  German  soldiers'  letters  : 

"  Outside  the  village  there  were  a  few  civilians.  A  lieutenant  and  I  fired  a  few 
shots  at  them,  after  which  we  drank  several  bottles  of  champagne."  (Gustav  Schopper, 
8th  Reserve  Hussars.) 

"  We  got  into  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  inhabitant,  through  a  maze  of  rooms. 
There  was  the  body  of  the  owner  on  the  floor.  Inside  our  men  destroyed  everything, 
like  Vandals.  Outside  in  the  country,  the  sight  of  the  villagers  who  had  been  shot  defies 
all  description.  (A  Saxon  officer,  178th  regiment,  August  23,  1914.) 
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THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  OFFICERS. — As  to  outrages  other  than  the 
taking  of  life,  here  are  specimen  cases  at  Aerschot  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Tacquin  : 

"  The  houses  which  were  not  burnt  were  sacked  and  usually  denied  in  a  peculiarly 
brutal  and  ignoble  fashion.  Furniture  that  could  not  be  carried  off  was  broken.  One 
house  had  been  used  by  German  officers  as  their  head  quarters.  The  hall,  stair- 
case, and  garden  were  full  of  empty  wine-bottles.  The  mattresses  had  been  slit  open, 
the  bed  linen  soiled  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  dining-room  fender  filled  with  broken  wine 
glasses,  the  piano  kicked  to  pieces  Everyone  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town  was  treated 
by  German  officers  in  the  same  horrible  way  ;  everywhere  they  left  traces  of  disgusting 
debauchery  and  uncleanliness." 

"  LIKE  MASTER,  LIKE  MAN."— I  am  reluctant  to  give  the  follow- 
ing story,  but  it  is  reproduced  on  the  authority  of  a  neutral  eyewitness  : 

"  At  Landen  railway  station  on  October  9,  1914,"  writes  Mr.  Mokveld,  the  Dutch 
author  of  a  book  on  his  experiences  in  Belgium  over  a  period  of  four  months,  "two  or 
three  hundred  German  soldiers  stood  round  three  severely  wounded  British  soldiers  lying 
in  a  cattle  truck.  They  had  been  without  food  for  some  time.  One  after  the  other  the 
German  soldiers  passed  their  bowls  of  smoking  soup  under  the  noses  of  their  victims  amid 
cries  of,  "You  wish  to  eat,  pigs?  We  will  give  you  something.  Death  to  the  British! 
Kill  them  !  "  Then  some  struck  the  poor  men  with  their  guns.  Others  spat  on  their 
clothes  and  faces." 

The  following  letter  was  found  on  the  body  of  a  private  of  the 
12th  Infantry  Reserve  (1  Corps  Reserves) : 

"  Unfortunately,  I  am  obliged  to  mention  something  which  ought  never  to  have 
happened  ;  but  there  are  even  in  our  army  ruffians  who  are  no  longer  men,  swine  to  whom 
nothing  is  sacred.  One  of  them  entered  a  sacristy  that  was  locked,  in  which  was  the 
blessed  sacrament.  He  polluted  the  place  with  his  excrements.  How  can  there  be  such 
beings  !  Last  night,  a  man  of  the  Landwehr,  a  man  of  thirty-five,  and  a  married  man, 
tried  to  rape  the  daughter  of  a  man  in  whose  house  he  had  been  quartered.  She  was  a 
child.  As  the  father  tried  to  interpose  he  kept  the  point  of  his  bayonet  on  the  man's 
breast."  £See  facsimile  letter.^ 

Article  46  of  the  Hague  Convention  sayr,  "  Family  honour  and 
rights,  the  lives  of  individuals  and  Private  property,  must  be  respected." 

2.— OUTRAGES  ON  WOMEN 

"  It  is  Proved  that  the  Germans  violated  women." — Second  Finding 
of  the  British  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

"  No  LONGER  MEN,  BUT  WILD  BEASTS." — An  unsigned  notebook 
of  a  German  soldier  (reproduced  among  the  facsimile  letters)  says  on  its 
first  page  : 
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"  Langeviller.*  August  22.  Village  destroyed  by  the  llth  Battalion  of  Pioneers. 
Three  women  hanged  on  trees."  I^See  facsimile  letters.^) 

On  the  last,  the  tenth  page,  there  is  the  following  equally  terrible 
story  : 

"  In  this  way  we  destroyed  8  houses  with  their  inmates.  In  one  of  them  two  men 
with  their  wives  and  a  girl  of  eighteen  were  bayoneted.  The  little  one  almost  unnerved 
me  so  innocent  was  her  expression.  But  it  was  impossible  to  check  the  crowd,  so  ex- 
cited were  they,  for  in  such  moments  you  are  no  longer  men,  but  wild  beasts." 

A  German  officer  of  the  178th  Saxon  Regiment  reports  that  near 
Lisonges : 

"  A  scout  Marburg,  having  placed  three  women  behind  the  other,  brought  them  all 
down  with  one  shot." 

The  following  cases  are  from  the  records  of  the  Belgian  Commis- 
sion : 

"  On  Aug.  30,  a  patrol  of  Hussars  amused  themselves  by  firing  at  Catherine  van 
Kerchove,  seventy-four  years  of  age,  with  the  object  of  hitting  her  as  often  as  possible 
without  killing  her. 

"  On  Aug.  26  the  48th  Regiment  of  German  Infantry  of  the  Reserve  took  Elleweyt. 
Nearly  all  the  young  girls  were  violated  before  their  parents'  eyes. 

"  At  Beyghem  Lieut.  Kumer  was  in  command  when  his  men  took  a  young  woman 
to  the  vicarage  in  order  to  outrage  her  in  the  presence  of  the  cure  and  his  sister,  under 
peculiarly  horrible  circumstances. 

"  In  one  of  the  first  frontier  villages  at  which  the  French  troops  arrived,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  War,  they  found  the  bodies  of  fifty  naked  women  tied  to  the  long  wall  of  a 
barn.  They  had  been  slowly  shot  to  death  from  the  feet  upwards. 

"  In  the  abbey  of  Leffe,  a  large  number  of  women  were  held  prisoners.  On  the 
third  day  they  begged  to  know  what  must  be  paid  for  their  release.  '  Thirty  thousand 
francs.'  They  got  together  fifteen  thousand,  imploring  that  this  might  be  accepted.  The 
Germans  took  it  and  then  announced  that  all  the  women  would  be  shot.  A}  last  they 
were  released,  after  most  of  them  had  suffered  the  most  abominable  treatment." 

At  Corbeck  Loo,  the  South  American  priest,  Gamarra  says,  "  the 
soldiers  stripped  women  and  men  and  placed  them  facing  one  another 
and  made  them  run,  and  shot  them  while  they  ran." 

OFFICERS  AS  BAD  AS  THE  MEN.— Dr.  Arthur  Tacquin  writes  : 

"  Cases  of  outrage  have  been  so  common  (hat  no  single  village  or  town  has  escaped. 
In  many  cases  the  frantic  woman  or  girl  has  been  held  down  by  the  soldiers  for  the 
pleasure  of  their  officers.  Often  the  members  of  the  victim's  family,  the  husbands,  the 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  German    soldier  has    spelt    the    name    of  this  place  properly. 
It  may  be   Longeville. 
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mothers,  or  the  children,  were  tied  hand  and  foot  and  made  to  witness  the  outrages 
inflicted  upon  their  loved  ones. 

"  In  Brussels  the  Burgomaster  Max  himself  had  to  interfere  to  put  an  end  to  the 
revolting  orgies  of  German  officers  in  the  restaurants.  At  Charleroi  similar  scenes  took 
place,  and  the  officers  did  /iot  even  trouble  to  close  the  curtains. 

"  Even  women  who  were  enceinte  were  not  spared  ;  and  the  added  torture  of  the 
presence  of  their  husbands  and  children  was  by  no  means  rare.  A  father  was  compelled 
to  look  on  at  Op-den-Berg,  near  Raemsdonck,  while  ten  German  soldiers  worked  their 
hideous  will  on  his  daughters. 

"  In  a  country  house  near  Antwerp  the  owner  had  done  all  he  could  to  serve  his 
hosts  with  what  they  wanted.  At  dinner  he  was  tied  to  a  chair  while  his  two 
daughters  were  stripped  and  made  to  serve  the  dinner  naked.  When  the  officers  had 
done  with  them  the  wretched  girls  were  thrown  to  the  troops.  One  committed  suicide 
and  the  other  went  mad." 

SOME  TERRIBLE  CASES. — The  following  eight  cases  are  copied  almost 
at  random  from  the  Report  of  the  British  Commission  of  Inquiry  : 

"  Two  women  met  me  on  the  road  to  Hayne.  I  know  them  both.  One  told  me 
that  the  German  had  raped  her  in  her  house  and  the  other  told  me  the  same.  The 
women  were  both  together  when  they  were  raped.  They  were  raped  by  a  great  many 
Germans.  The  house  was  quite  full  of  them.  Their  husbands  had  been  shot  together 
after  they  had  been  raped." 

"  On  my  way  home  I  met  Mrs.  D.,  a  neighbour.  She  told  me  that  some  German 
soldiers  had  driven  her  daughter  up  into  the  loft  to  rape  her.  She  was  8i  months  gone 
in  pregnancy.  Two  of  them  raped  her.  The  child  was  born  the  following  day.  The 
woman  tried  to  go  up  after  her  daughter,  but  the  Germans  stopped  her  with  their  bayonets. 
The  same  day  a  girl  of  16  named  W.  told  me  that  two  Germans  had  raped  her.  We 
were  passing  the  flying  ground  outside  Liege  at  Ans  when  I  saw  a  woman  perhaps  28 
to  30  years  old,  stark  naked,  tied  to  a  tree.  At  her  feet  were  two  little  children  about 
three  or  four  years  old.  All  three  were  dead.  The  woman's  whole  bosom  was  covered 
with  blood  and  her  body  with  black  marks.  Both  children  had  been  killed  by  what 
appeared  to  be  bayonet  wounds.  The  woman's  clothes  were  thrown  all  about  the  place." 

"  At  midnight  the  four  soldiers  returned,  and  after  two  of  them  had  searched  the 
stable  to  see  if  any  men  were  there,  the  four  soldiers  violated  my  mother-in-law  and  my 
sister-in-law.  They  held  a  revolver  at  the  two  women  before  violating  them.  My  sister 
in  law  had  with  her  a  baby  four  months  old." 

"  We  heard  groaning  and  saw  some  Germans  running  off.  We  entered  a  wood 
where  we  heard  the  groaning  and  found  a  young  girl  naked  on  the  ground  and  covered 
with  scratches.  She  had  fainted.  Her  clothes  were  under  her.  We  carried  her  to  a 
half-destroyed  house  and  partly  washed  her  to  revive  her.  She  told  us  she  had  been 
taken  from  a  burnt-out  village  about  800  yards  from  the  wood,  and  violated  by  six  or 
seven  Germans.  The  lower  part  of  her  body  was  covered  with  marks  and  scratches. 

"The  inhabitants  were  put  in  the  church  there.  Among  others  I  saw  M.  She  was 
in  a  wild  and  demented  state.  While  we  were  in  the  church  some  German  soldiers  came 
in.  As  soon  as  M.  saw  the  German  soldiers  she  began  cursing  them  in  a  very  loud  vojce, 
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She  made  it  clear  that  she  had  been  dragged  into  a  wood  by  five  German  soldiers,  and 
had  been  violated  by  these  men.  The  German  soldiers  in  the  church  were  furious  with 
M.  and  they  tied  her  hands  and  feet  together  so  that  she  could  not  move.  After  the 
Germans  left,  M.  was  put  into  an  asylum  in  Louvain." 

"  Near  Tremeloo  I  saw  a  woman  seized  by  four  German  soldiers.  They  threw  her 
on  the  ground  in  little  copse,  tore  off  her  clothes  and  raped  her — all  four  of  them  in 
turn.  Having  no  weapon  I  was  compelled  to  allow  them  to  commit  this  act.  The 
woman  was  struggling  and  screaming.  Finally  the  soldiers  went  away  and  I  went  up  to 
the  woman  and  found  her  in  a  dreadful  state.  She  was  crying  and  groaning  and  lament- 
ing. She  told  me  that  she  had  dug  her  nails  pretty  deep  into  one  of  the  soldiers,  and 
she  had  in  fact  a  quantity  of  blood  and  bits  of  skin  in  her  nails.  I  left  the  woman  in 
the  copse  after  consoling  her  as  well  as  I  could.  I  knew  that  she  was  in  her  own 
country. 

"On  the  17th  September  I  met  an  Antwerp  lady  on  the  road  between  Brussels  and 
Ghent.  Her  name  was  de  S.  I  asked  the  lady  to  take  a  letter  from  me  to  my  mother 
at  Antwerp.  She  did  so,  and  my  mother  told  me  that  she  had  told  her  (my  mother)  the 
same  story  of  rape  which  she  told  me." 

"  One  of  my  chums,  a  man  in  the  Corps,  speaks  French.  At  Wytschaete  I  went 
with  him  into  a  house  in  the  village  while  we  were  there  in  order  to  cook.  The  woman 
was  about  35.  She  said  her  husband  and  a  son  had  been  killed  in  action.  She  said  the 
Uhlans  had  been  to  her  house,  and  had  taken  most  of  her  possessions,  including  money, 
and  had  knocked  her  furniture  about.  She  was  also  outraged.  Two  other  we  men  from 
the  same  block  of  houses  came  round  while  we  were  in  the  house.  They  said  that 
practically  every  woman  in  the  village  had  been  raped." 

MORE  GUILTY  OFFICERS. — Here  are  some  cases  in  which  officers 
were  among  the  offenders  : 

"  Immediately  after  the  men  had  been  killed,  I  saw  the  Germans  going  into  the 
houses  in  the  Place  de  1'Universite  and  bringing  out  the  women  and  girls.  About  20 
were  brought  out.  Each  of  them  was  held  by  the  arms.  They  tried  to  get  away.  They 
were  made  to  lie  on  tables  which  had  been  brought  into  the  square.  About  15  of  them 
were  then  violated*  Each  of  them  was  violated  by  about  12  soldiers.  While  this  was 
going  on  about  70  Germans  were  standing  round  the  women  including  five  officers  (young). 
The  officers  started  it.  The  ravishing  went  on  for  about  1-J-  hours.  Many  of  the  women 
fainted  and  showed  no  sign  of  life.  The  Red  Cross  took  them  away  to  the  hospital.'-' 

"  As  I  looked  into  the  kitchen  (from  a  loft)  I  saw  three  German  soldiers,  one  officer 
and  two  privates.  We  saw  the  officer  say  something  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  saw  her 
push  him  away.  After  five  or  six  minutes  the  two  soldiers  seized  the  woman  and  put 
her  on  the  ground.  She  resisted  them  and  they  then  pulled  all  her  clothes  off  her  until 
she  was  quite  naked.  The  officer  then  violated  her  while  one  soldier  held  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  the  other  by  the  arms.  After  the  officer  each  soldier  in  turn  violated  her, 
the  other  soldier  and  the  officer  holding  her  down.  After  the  woman  had  been  violated 
by  the  three  the  officer  cut  off  the  woman's  breasts." 

"  The  officer  told  me  to  bring  champagne.  They  had  10  bottles.  After  that  they  called 
for  more  bottles  and  invited  another  five  or  six  officers  and  three  or  four  private  soldiers 
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to  come  in.  They  knocked  the  tops  off  the  bottles  and  drank  the  wine.  By  this  time 
they  were  all  very  drunk  and  were  not  able  to  drink  any  more,  but  were  breaking  the 
bottles  which  they  made  me  continue  to  bring.  Immediately  my  mistress  came  in  one  of 
the  officers  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor  got  up  and  putting  the  revolver  to  my  mistress's 
temple  he  shot  her  dead.  The  officer  was  obviously  drunk.  He  wore  a  yellow  cord 
across  his  breast  and  another  one  hanging  over  his  arm.  The  other  officers  continued  to 
drink  and  sing  and  did  not  pay  great  attention  to  the  killing  of  my  mistress.  The  officer 
who  had  shot  my  mistress  then  told  my  master  to  dig  a  grave  and  bury  my  mistress. 
My  master  and  the  officer  then  went  into  the  garden,  the  officer  threatening  my  master 
with  his  pistol.  My  master  was  then  forced  to  dig  the  grave  and  to  bury  the  body  of 
my  mistress  in  it.  Before  my  mistress  was  shot  the  soldiers  had  been\  firing  off  their 
revolvers  at  the  mirrors  and  the  window  panes.  I  cannot  say  for  what  reason  they  killed 
my  mistress.  The  officer  who  did  it  was  singing  all  the  time." 

RESULT  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADY  DOCTOR'S  INQUIRIES.— Dr. 
Elizabeth  J.  van  Slyke,  of  the  New  York  Women's  Hospital,  writes 
that  when  she  went  to  Europe  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  she  did 
not  believe  the  reports  of  the  atrocities.  But  she  decided  to  investigate. 
Her  report  is  : 

"  I  saw  a  number  of  women  who  had  been  terribly  maltreated  by  the  German 
soldiers.  One  woman  about  40  years  old,  was  in  an  indescrible  condition,  and  both 
her  little  girls  had  been  killed.  I  want  the  American  women  to  know  the  truth.  Very 
few  French  and  Belgian  women  in  territories  invaded  by  the  Germans  escaped  attack. 
The  stories  about  the  atrocities  are  true.  I  investigated  them,  and  I  know.  I  cannot 
speak  too  strongly  on  the  subject." 

The  words  underlined  are  so  appalling  that  at  first  sight  it  may 
seem  difficult  to  credit  them.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  they  merely 
confirm  Dr.  Tacquin's  statement. 

Article  46  of  the  Hague  Convention,  let  us  repeat,  says,  "  Family 
honour  must  be  respected." 


3.— HUMAN  SHIELDS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

"  //  is  proved  that  the  Germans  have  often  violated  the  Rules  and 
Usages  of  War,  particularly  by  forcing  civilians,  including  women  and  child- 
ren, to  march  before  them  in  order  to  act  as  shields."— Third  Finding  of 
the  British  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

APPALLING  STORIES.— At  Eppeghem  nearly  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation was  made  to  march  into  action  in  front  of  the  German  lines. 
Here  are  some  other  cases : 
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"  On  Aug.  25,  at  the  bridge  of  Lives,  the  Germans  put  the  women  in  front  of 
their  columns. 

"  On  Aug.  29,  at  He'reut,  nearly  500  women  and  children,  with  two  priests,  were 
driven  in  the  forefront  of  the  German  army  to  protect  it  from  attack. 

"  The  German  troops  before  Termonde  had  fifteen  civilians,  five  of  whom  were 
women,  in  front  of  their  lines. 

"  At  Hofstad  they  stripped  a  woman  naked  and  compelled  her  at  the  bayonet's 
point  to  walk  before  them  towards  the  Belgian  lines. 

"  On  Aug.  16  they  stripped  a  girl  and  made  her  walk  naked  beside  her  father  in 
front  of  them  when  they  moved  to  the  attack." 

Article  23  of  the  Hague  Convention  says  :  "  //  is  particularly  for- 
bidden to  kill  or  wound  treacherously  individuals  belonging  to  the  hostile 
nation." 

4.— THE  KILLING  OF  WOUNDED  AND  PRISONERS 

"  It  is  Proved  that  the  Germans  have  massacred  wounded  and  Prisoners 
and  have  frequently  and  grossly  abused  the  flags  and  badges  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  have  also  abused  the  use  of  the  white  flag" — Third  Finding 
of  the  British  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

AN  HEROIC  INCIDENT.— Among  the  facsimiles  is  a  page  from 
a  German  paper  published  at  Jauer  in  Silesia.  It  contains  on  its 
front  page  a  letter  from  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  First  Com- 
pany of  the  154th  Regiment  telling  how  French  soldiers  who  ambushed 
the  Germans  from  trees,  a  well  known  and  perfectly  justifiable  military 
proceeding,  were  killed  "off  as  they  fell  wounded. 

"They  no  longer  need  doctors,"  he  says.  "  We  give  them  no  quarter.  We  bayonet 
the  wounded.  ...  A  Frenchman  asked  for  quarter.  But  he  was  nailed  to  the 
ground.  I  heard  odd  cracking  sounds.  They  were  blows  from  a  gun  on  the  bald  head 
of  a  Frenchman,  which  a  private  was  dealing  vigorously.  He  was  wisely  using  a  French 
gun  so  as  not  to  break  his  own.  .  .  .  They  lay  groaning  and  crying  for  quarter. 
But  whether  wounded  slightly  or  severely,  the  brave  fusiliers  spare  their  country  the  cost 
of  caring  for  many  enemies." 

"  When  evening  came  "  these  German  heroes,  "  after  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  fell  asleep."  The  letter  is  endorsed  at  the  end: 

"  Certified  to  be  exact. 
"  De  Niem,  Leutnant  und  Kompagnie  Fuhrer." 

ASTOUNDING  CONFESSIONS  OF  GUILT. — The  following  extracts 
from  German  soldiers'  letters  speak  for  themselves  : 

"  Mutilations  of  the  wounded  were  the  order  of  the  day.  (Paul  Ghode,  9th  battalion 
of  Pioneers,  9th  corps).  £See  facsimile  letter.^) 
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HUNGRY  BELGIANS  OUTSIDE  THE  AMERICAN  RELIEF 

COMMITTEE'S  OFFICE 

The  drawing  is  entitled  in  the  original:      "A  War  tax  of    190,000,000   yen  has  just 
been  levied  on  Belgium."      See  page  S3. 
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"We  took  with  us  all  the  prisoners  who  could  walk.  Those  -who  were  seriously 
wounded  in  the  head,  lungs,  etc.  and  could  not  stand  received  one  more  bullet  to  end 
their  lives.— (Fahjenstein,  34th  Fusillier,  llth  Corps,  August  28,  1914.) 

"  Sunday,  8th  September,  order  to  kill  all  the  French  except  the  wounded  even  if 
they  are  ready  to  surrender.  (Heinrich  Froehtich,  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  117th 
infantry  regiment  18th  Corps.) 

"  No  quarter  for  the  Turcos."  (Vice-corporal  Buchmann,  144th  infantry  regiment, 
16th  Corps.) 

"  The  captain  called  us  round  him  and  said  :  '  Probably  there  are  English  in  the 
fort  we  have  to  take.  I  should  like,  however,  to  see  no  English  prisoners  in  our 
company.'  "  (Goettsche,  non-commissioned  officer,  85th  infantry  regiment,  9th  Corps.) 

"  When  we  approached  them  certain  of  them  raised  their  hands  and  cried  out  : 
'Pardon,  camarade.'  What  were  we  to  do?  We  had  been  forbidden  to  make  any 
prisoners."  (Letter  from  a  German  soldier  in  the  "  Konstanzer  Zeitung,"  5th  October, 
1914. 

"  October  2nd.  The  Bavarians  no  longer  make  prisoners."  (K.  Barthel,  sergeant 
in  the  2nd  company  of  the  Foot  Guards.) 

"  August  24th.  Village  of  Ermeton.  At  least  5QO  prisoners  were  killed.  The 
village  was  burned.  We  found  bread,  wine,  butter,  and  preserved  fruits.  We  washed 
ourselves  clean  of  blood  and  cleaned  our  bayonets."  (A  soldier  of  the  1st  Regiment  of 
the  Guard.) 

In  the  report  by  the  eminent  Belgian  medical  man  already  men- 
tioned he  says : 

"  Among  the  wounded  who  came  under  my  care  was  a  Saxon  law  student  very 
well  educated.  He  told  me  that  the  company  to  which  he  belonged  had  killed  to  the 
last  man  a  number  of  English  soldiers  who  had  surrendered,  and  that  the  German  officers 
had  enjoined  them  to  make  no  English  prisoners." 

A  GENERAL'S  ORDERS. — But  the  crowning  German  military  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  following  order  issued  on  August  26,  1914,  by 
General  Stenger: 

"  From  to-day  onwards  we  take  no  more    prisoners.     All  prisoners   taken    are  to  be 

killed.     The  wounded,  whether  they  have  arms   or  not,  are    to    be  killed.     (Verwundete 

ob    mit    Waffen    oder    wehrlos    niedergemacht.)     Even    prisoners    already    made   up    into 

convoys  for  transportation  are  to  be  killed.     Not  a  living  enemy  must  be  left  behind  us. 

"  (Signed) 

"  The  Lieutenant  Commanding  Company  :   Stoy. 

"  The  Colonel  Commanding  Regiment :  Neubauer. 

"The  General  Commanding  58th  Brigade:  Stenger." 

Article  23  of  the  Hague  Convention  says,  "  //  is  Particularly  forbidden 
to  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given"  Yet  there  seems  no  doubt  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  order.  Some  thirty  prisoners  of  Stenger's 
Brigade  (112  and  142nd  Regiment  of  the  Baden  Infantry)  confirmed  .on 
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oath  the  statement  that  this  order  of  the  day  was  given  them  on  the 
26th  August,  in  one  unit  by  Major  Mosebach,  in  another  by  Lieutenant 
Curtius,  etc.  The  majority  did  not  know  whether  the  order  was  carried 
out,  but  three  of  them  said  they  saw  it  carried  out  in  the  forest  of 
Thiaville,  where  ten  or  twelve  wounded  French  soldiers  who  had  already 
been  spared  by  a  battalion  were  despatched.  Two  others  saw  the  order 
carried  out  on  the  Thiaville  road,  where  some  wounded  found  in  a  ditch 
by  a  company  were  finished  off. 

BELGIAN  TROOPS'  GHASTLY  DISCOVERIES.— The  following  evidence 
is  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Belgian  Commission : 

"  A  cyclist-rifleman  was  found  at  Orsmael    hanged  in  a  hedge. 

"  On  August  23rd,  at  Namur,  German  soldiers  moved  their  own  wounded  from  the 
private  hospital  of  Dr.  Bribosia,  but  killed  two  Belgian  and  two  French  wounded.  They 
then  set  the  hospital  on  fire. 

"  Twenty-two  Belgian  soldiers  were  found  dead  in  a  wood  near  Baarbeck.  Eighteen 
had  been  killed  by  bayonet  thrusts  in  the  face  ;  they  had  bullet  wounds,  but  these  were 
not  dangerous,  only  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  escaping.  But  the  four  remaining 
Belgians,  who  had  fatal  bullet  wounds,  bore  no  traces  of  the  bayonet. 

"  On  August  25th,  the  soldier  Lootens,  of  the  24th  of  the  Line,  found  two  Belgian 
soldiers  bound  to  a  tree  still  wearing  their  full  equipment.  Their  coats  were  torn  open, 
and  it  was  clear  that  they  had  been  bayoneted  in  the  stomach.  Their  entrails  were  pro- 
truding from  the  wounds." 

SUFFERINGS  OF  OTHER  BELGIAN  PRISONERS.— Such  stories  can 
be  multiplied  freely : 

"  Burm,  soldier  in  the  25th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  had  his  hands  held  in  boiling 
water  to  make  him  give  information.  Another  soldier  near  him  had  his  head  slowly 
twisted  round  until  his  neck  was  broken. 

"  Lieut.   Poncin,   of  the  18th  Regiment  of  the  Line,   was  tied  up  with  wire  and  shot. 

"  At  Louvain  on  Aug.   24  a  soldier  was  hanged  on  a  street    lamp. 

"  On  Sept.  6  Baekelandt,  of  the  cavalry,  was  tied  up  and  eviscerated  with  a  bayonet. 
The  same  thing  was  done  to  two  carabineers. 

' '  At  Tamines  an  officer  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  horse  was  harnessed  to  each  leg. 
He  was  then  pulled  in  sunder." 

Article  4  of  the  Hague  Convention  says,  "  Prisoners  of  war  must  be 
treated  with, humanity."  Article  23  adds,  "It  is  Particularly  forbidden  to 
kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who  has  surrendered." 

As  to  attacks  on  hospitals,  ambulances,  and  abuses  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  white  flag,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say,  after  all  the 
preceding  horrors,  that  the  mere  summary  of  the  evidence — not  the 
evidence  itself — in  the  British  Report  alone  occupies  two  and  half  pages. 
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5.— LOOTING  AND  WANTON  DESTRUCTION 

"  It  is  proved  that  the  officers  of  the  German  Army  have  ordered  and 
approved  of  looting,  and  that  this  has  frequently  taken  place,  not  because 
of  any  military  necessity,  but  as  part  of  a  system  of  intimidation.'1 — Fourth 
Finding  of  the  British  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

AMAZING  CONFESSIONS. — We  may  begin  with  some  extracts  from 
German  soldiers'  letters : 

"The  village  is  plundered  and  sacked  from  top  to  bottom.  There  is  after  all  some 
truth  in  what  is  said  about  German  barbarity."  (A  soldier  of  the  78th  Regiment,  10th 
Corps.) 

"  Everything  is  given  over  to  plunder."     (Spielman,   1st  Infantry  Brigade  of  Guards.) 

"  That  day  we  threw  incendiary  bombs  into  the  houses  and  in  the  evening  we  sang, 
'  Now  thank  we  all  our  God  '  (Moritz  Grosse,  1 77th  Infantry  Regiment). 

"  One  village  after  the  other  in  flames."  (Reishaupt,  soldier  in  the  3rd  Bavarian 
infantry  regiment). 

"  Plundered  and  burnt  nearly  all  the  houses."  (Hermann  Levith,  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  10th  infantry  regiment,  8th  army  corps  23  August,  1914). 

"  October  llth,  1914.  We  drink  five  or  six  bottles  of  champagne  a  day,  and  for 
underclothing  we  have  nothing  but  silk.  When  one  is  in  need  of  underclothing  one  has 
simply  to  go  inside  a  house  and  change.  When  there  are  any  people  there  they  say, 
'Monsieur,  there  is  nothing  left,'  but  for  us  the  word  'nothing'  does  not  exist.  These 
poor,  people  inspire  pity.  But  war  is  war."  (Fritz  Hollmann,  Cavalryman). 

"  At  Mellier  the  great  part  of  the  time  nothing  was  paid  for.  Beer  was  brought  in 
cases  for  which  a  requisition  receipt  (which  was  without  any  value)  was  given.  One 
has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  "bete  humain  "  aroused  in  many  soldiers.  There  was 
seen  good  cause  to  ask  if  the  '  kultur  '  was  not  an  external  varnish.  Bands  composed 
of  ruffians  (Spitzbubenelemente)  were  stealing  all  they  could  lay  hold  of.  They  were 
frequently  encouraged  by  non-commissioned  officers.  They  ransacked  the  house  like 
savages.  All  rules  of  right  are  abolished  and  we  are  greatly  injuring  our  reputation.'. 
(Erich,  non-commissioned  Reserve  Officer). 

"  They  do  not  behave  like  soldiers,  but  like  common  thieves,  highwaymen  and 
robbers,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  our  regiment  and  Army."  (Soldier  of  65th  Infantry  of 
the  Landwehr.) 

"  No  discipline.  The  Pioneers  are  not  worth  much  :  the  artillerymen  are  a  gang  of 
robbers."  (A  lieutenant  of  the  77th  Infantry  Reserve.) 

"  FORMAL  ORDERS." — Here  is  a  picture  from  Louvain :       • 

"  Groups  of  soldiers  carried  off  their  loot  in  wheel-barrows,  while,  for  five  days  and 
five  nights,  pioneers  systematically  burned,  house  by  house,  the  widest  and  richest  streets. 
Very  soon  the  town  was  an  immense  furnace.  The  corpses  which  bestrewed  the  streets 
poisoned  the  air.  The  artistic  treasures  which  the  centuries  had  bequeathed  to  us,  the 
wealth  accumulated  by  honest  industry — all  was  destroyed  by  a  savage  soldiery  acting 
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under  formal  orders.     Amid  this  scene  of    ruin  soldiers    drunk    with    wine    and    'glory' 
shouted  and  brawled." 

The  following  from  letters  found  on  prisoners  and  dead  need  no 
comment : 

"  We  went  at  it  as  if  we  were  at  drill  under  the  orders  and  guidance  of  our  officers 
and  non-commissoned  officers." 

"  17th  August.  A  chateau  belonging  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  King.  Our 
men  had  conducted  themselves  as  veritable  vandals.  They  had  ransacked,  and  scattered 
all  over  the  place.  Everything  was  upside  down,  magnificent  tapestries  silk  and  china 
vases.  This  is  what  happens  when  men  are  authorised  to  requisition  for  themselves. 
They  have  carried  off  useless  objects  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  pillaging."  (An  Officer 
of  the  178th  Saxon  Regiment). 

-'The  battalion  of  the  Landsturm  of  Halle  arrived,  dragging  with  it  all  kinds  of 
things,  especially  wine.  Among  them  were  many  who  were  drunk.  The  battalion  was 
drawn  up  in  close  array  with  the  intention  of  breaking  into  the  first  houses  to  carry  off 
anything  under  the  name  of  '  requisition.'  Officers  went  on  in  front  to  give  a  good  ex- 
ample. There  were  numbers  of  drunken  men.  That  day  inspired  me  with  a  contempt 
which  it  is  beyond  me  to  describe."  (Gaston  Klein,  1st  company  of  Landsturm,  29th 
August,  1914). 

I  have  before  me  photographs  of  bank  safes  broken  open  by  dyna- 
mite, etc.  Here  is  an  incident  of  this  sort  from  Dinant  told  in  the  llth 
Report  of  the  Belgian  Commission  : 

"  Soldiers  pillaged  and  sacked  the  houses  of  the  town  and  broke  open  all  safes,  some- 
times blasting  them  with  dynamite.  They  entered  the  Banque  Centrale,  siezed  the 
Director,  Monsieur  Wasseige,  and  demanded  that  he  should  open  the  safes.  On  his  re- 
fusal they  attempted  to  break  them  open.  As  they  did  not  succeed  they  led  M.  Wasseige 
and  his  two  sons  to  the  Place  D'Arme  and  shot  them.  Monsieur  Wasseige's  three 
younger  children  were  held  by  soldiers  and  forced  to  witness  the  murder  of  their  father 
and  brothers." 

THE  STOLEN  GOODS  SENT  BY  OFFICERS  TO  GERMANY.—"  Instead 
of  the  clocks  so  beloved  by  the  Germans  in  the  War  against  France  in 
1870,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  the  modern  German  soldier  steals  pianos. 
Observe  the  advance  of  Culture.  He  sent  waggonloads  of  Belgian  pianos 
to  the  Fatherland.  Some  were  despatched  to  private  addresses  for 
officers.  Others  were  sold  at  public  auction  in  Cologne  to  swell  the 
the  revenues  of  the  State."  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  this. 

"  From  the  chateau  of  Villers-Notre  Dame  the  Duke  of  Gronau  personally  superint- 
ended the  '  removal '  of  146  plates,  236  enamelled  spoons,  three  gold  watches,  1500 
bottles  of  wine,  sixty-two  chickens,  thirty-two  ducks,  and  a  quantity  of  linen  and 
children's  clothes." 

Even  two  of  the  Kaiser's  sons  are  alleged  to  have  sent  private  pro- 
perty to  Germany.  One  of  the  medical  men  already  quoted  says: 
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"The  looting  of  the  houses  takes  place  systematically.  Motor-vans,  furniture  vans, 
and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  go  from  door  to  door,  like  moving  day.  Everything  of 
value,  furniture,  pianos,  works  of  art,  paintings,  and  goods  of  all  descriptions,  are  taken 
away  and  dispatched  to  Germany  on  the  military  railways. 

"  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  a  letter  found  on  the  body  of  a  dead 
German  officer.  His  wife  says  in  this  letter,  '  I  have  safely  received  the  beautiful 
furniture  you  sent  me,  but  I  still  want  a  grand  piano  for  my  drawing  room.'  " 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  THE  SPOIL.— But  it  is  idle  to  hold 
individuals  responsible.  The  arch-looter  was  the  German  Government, 
as  witness  the  following  naive  statement  in  the  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung  ": 

' '  The  goods  of  different  sorts  seized  in  the  enemies'  territories  are  in  such  large 
quantities  that  the  difficulty  of  knowing  where  to  put  them  increases  day  by  day.  At  the 
request  of  the  Minister  of  War  all  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  been  asked  to  give  all 
possible  information  with  regard  to  storehouses,  sheds,  etc.  which  could  be  used  tempor- 
arily to  warehouse  the  spoil." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  Article  28  of  the  Hague  Convention 
says  that  "it  is  forbidden  to  loot  a  town  or  place  even  after  it  has  been 
taken  by  storm,"  and  that  Article  53  runs :  "  The  army  occupying  a 
territory  shall  seize  only  the  money,  funds  and  valuables  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  State." 

6.-SYSTEMATIC  INCENDIARISM 

11  It  is  proved  that  the  officers  of  the  German  Army  have  ordered 
and  approved  of  incendiarism  and  the  destruction  of  Private  Property ;  that 
the  German  military  authorities  had  made  Provision  before  the  beginning 
of  the  War  for  the  work  of  incendiarism,  and  that  the  destruction  which 
took  place  so  frequently  was  not  due  to  any  military  necessity  but  was 
part  of  a  system  of  intimidation." — Fifth  Finding  of  the  British  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry. 

The  Belgian  Minister  in  Tokyo  has  pointed  out  that  the  German 
Army  was  probably  the  only  Army  in  the  world  which  was  provided 
with  a  special  incendiary  corps.  Mention  has  frequently  been  made  of 
the  incendiary  tablets  found  on  German  soldiers.  Here  is  a  statement 
made  by  the  Belgian  military  authorities,  not  about  the  tablets— concern- 
ing which  there  is  plenty  of  information— but  about  other  provision  for 
the  destruction  of  that  private  property  which  according  to  the  Rules  of 
War  should  be  protected : 

"  At  Termonde  a  company  of  soldiers  had  central  reservoirs  where  each  man  carry- 
ing a  pneumatic  belt  went  to  replenish  with  an  incendiary  liquid  with  which   to    sprinkle 
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the  wood  on  the  outside  of  the  houses.  Another  man  wearing  a  glove  specially  provided 
with  a  preparation  of  phosphorus  passed  in  front  of  the  houses  which  had  been  sprinkled 
and  rubbed  his  glove  on  the  wood.  This  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  permitted  a  whole 
street  to  be  burnt  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Another  report  shows  the  German  soldiers  pushing  pieces  of 
celluloid  through  holes  in  doors. 

Article  22  of  the  Hague  Convention  says :  "  It  is  particularly  for- 
bidden to  destroy  the  Property  of  the  enemy  except  in  cases  when  that 
destruction  is  imperiously  required  by  the  necessities  of  War." 


CHAPTER    XII 

SOME  FACTS  AND  A  GERMAN  COMMENTARY 

GERMANY  SELF  CONVICTED 

THE  GERMAN  WAR  OFFICE  AND  THE  SOLDIERS'  DIARIES. — The 
conclusive  character  of  the  foregoing  evidence  is  established  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  printed  on  the  authority  of  (1)  regularly  constituted  and  highly 
responsible  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  (2)  of  neutral  observers,  (3)  of  the 
diaries  of  German  soldiers.  As  to  these  diaries  it  should  be  explained 
that  Article  75  of  the  German  rules  of  field  service  recommends  soldiers 
to  keep  such  records.  A  book  entitled,  "  German  Crimes  from  German 
Evidence,"  has  been  compiled  from  the  confessions  of  these  German 
soldiers'  diaries  exclusively.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  extracts  from 
such  diaries  began  to  be  published  in  that  book  and  in  the  foreign  press, 
the  German  military  authorities,  rendered  uneasy  as  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  revelations,  suspended  Article  75. 

THE  MASS  OF  TESTIMONY. — The  reader  must  clearly  understand 
that  the  horrors  I  have  reproduced  on  the  preceding  pages  are  but  a 
small  part  of  what  might  have  been  Printed.  The  Report  of  the  British 
Commission  on  German  Outrages  contains  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  depositions  on  oath.  In  the  new  Belgian  Grey  Book  the  words 
of  the  depositions  on  oath  in  regard  to  what  happened  at  Dinant, 
Louvain  and  Andenne  alone,  extend  to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  words.  I  frankly  own  that  I  have  not  read  through  the  whole 
of  either  the  Report  of  the  British  Commission  or  the  Grey  Book. 
There  comes  a  point  at  which  nausea  supervenes.  There  comes  a  stage 
at  which  one  feels  that  one  must  escape  at  all  hazards  from  such  a  bath 
of  filth.  When  I  began  writing  this  book  I  knew  that  the  outrages  had 
been  numerous  and  vile.  I  have  some  first  hand  knowledge  of  them.  I 
was  in  Holland  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Belgium,  when  the  refugees  were  throwing  themseives  on  Dutch  hospi- 
tality. Later  on,  just  before  coming  to  Japan,  I  Went  to  France,  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Farmers'  Committee  which  was  sending  stock,  seeds 
and  implements  to  the  ruined  farmers  of  the  districts  from  which  the 
Germans  had  been  driven,  and  I  spoke  with  these  sufferers.  But  though 
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I  knew  the  outrages  had  been  numerous  and  vile,  I  had  no  notion  that 
they  had  been  so  numerous  and  so  vile.  Japanese  readers  who  remem- 
ber the  outrages  committed  by  the  German  troops  in  Shantung  in  1901 
under  von  Falkenhayn,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
German  Army,  and  now  commanding  on  the  Eastern  front,  may  have 
been  better  prepared. 

ABNORMAL  CRIME. — Those  of  my  readers  who  consult  the  various 
works  I  have  spoken  of  for  themselves  will  be  absolutely  appalled. 
Take  the  outrages  on  women  only.  Outrages  on  women  are,  unhappily, 
the  terrible  concomitants  of  most  Wars.  But  outrages  so  habitual  and 
so  awful  in  their  character  as  have  disgraced  the  German  arms  are 
something  the  modern  world  has  scarcely  known.  It  is  not  merely  a 
case  of  immorality.  The  viciousness  has  been  unnatural,  bestial. 
At  several  places  in  my  manuscript  I  have  struck  out  well  authen- 
ticated cases  of  outrage  simply  because,  to  those  who  had  not 
read  through  many  of  the  terrible  narratives  in  the  official  works  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  they  would  seem  incredible.  What  is  one  to 
say  of  this  continual  cutting  off  of  women's  breasts,  this  repeated  fouling 
with  excrement  and  urinating  on  furniture,  musical  instruments,  beds  and 
dishes,  of  which  I  have  given  merely  sample  cases?*  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  be  said.  It  is  that,  if  Civilisation  is  to  be  preserved,  such  vile- 
ness  must  be  sternly  punished. 

THE  BRITISH  TROOPS'  MORAL  CODE. — The  special  iniquity  of  the 
German  outrages  is  not  only  that  they  were  so  often  cruel  and  filthy. 
It  is  that  they  were  so  habitual,  that  officers  were  so  often  concerned, 
and  that,  as  yet,  no  case  seems  to  have  come  to  light  in  which  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  hold  the  men  in  check.  Contrast  the  fact  that 
when  the  very  first  British  troops  embarked  for  France  Lord  Kitchener 
wrote  a  special  personal  letter  to  the  soldiers  pointing  out  as  a  supreme 
duty  to  have  no  relations  with  women  and  to  avoid  indulgence  in  drink. 
There  have  been  continual  reports  from  France  as  to  the  high  respect 
in  which  the  French  country  people  hold  the  British  troops  because  of 
their  decent  behaviour.  There  was,  alas,  only  too  conclusive*  evidence 
from  Germany  before  the  War  that  the  standard  maintained  by  a  large 

*  It  is  not  only  the  Reports  of  the  Commissions  but  all  the  books  on  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  by  private  authors  which  are  full  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Within  two  pages  of 
Gustave  Somville's  "Road  to  Liege"  there  are  two  well  authenticated  cases  of  such 
depravity,  and  other  equally  indisputable  cases  occur  throughout  the  book. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  GERMAN  WAR  FINANCE 

Germany  :  "  I  got  a  receipt  for  100  marks.  I  gave  this  for  a  second  100  marki, 
and  I  received  a  second  receipt.  For  the  third  loan  I  gave  the  second  receipt.  Have  I 
invested  300  marks,  and  has  the  Government  got  300  marks,  or  have  both  of  us  got 
nothing  ?  ' ' 


SERBIA,   AUTUMN,   1915 

Serbia  was  overthrown  by  the  united  forces    of    Germany,   Austria- Hungary,   Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  amid  brutalities  rivalling  those  inflicted  on  Belgium. 
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proportion  of  the  German  population  as  to  relations  with  women  was 
very  low  indeed.  I  may  say  that  I  have  spoken  with  more  than  one 
Japanese  professor  who  has  remarked  on  the  high  percentage  of  syphilis 
among  students  at  some  German  universities.  Nothing  has  more  deeply 
stirred  thousands  of  British  volunteers  than  the  thought  that  they  are 
fighting  not  only  an  evil  militarism  but  a  low  moral  code,  which  at  all 
costs  must  be  overthrown  if  Civilisation  is  to  advance. 

A  COMMANDER  TO  His  MEN.— Read,  for  instance,  the  following 
moving  message  which  one  British  commander  wrote  to  his  men.  He 
is  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  famous  athlete  and  a  German  scholar : 

"  In  matters  of  money,  in  our  dealings  with  men  and  women,  in  the  daily  economy 
of  life,  let  us  see  that  we  exercise  honour  and  discretion,  courtesy  and  self-restraint." 

Contrast  also  the  spirit  of  this  further  passage,  by  the  same  com- 
mander, with  the  spirit  of  German  military  proclamations  which  have 
been  quoted  in  this  book  : 

"  In  our  conduct  towards  the  enemy  it  would  ill-become  to  us  to  treat  the  War  as 
some  personaPdifference  between  Britons  and  Germans. 

"It  is  something  far  finer  than  that.  It  is  a  battle  of  beliefs.  We  fight  that  liberty 
may  live,  that  love  may  never  perish  from  the  earth. 

"  The  leaders  of  most  enterprises  promise  their  followers  good  times.  I  promise  you 
difficulties,  discomforts,  wounds,  yes,  and  even  death.  I  ask  your  loyal  service  for  a 
sacred  cause." 

SUBMARINE  METHODS,   BRITISH  AND   GERMAN.— And  as  it  has 

been  with  the  British  soldiers,  so  it  has  been  with  the  sailors.  There 
is  no  space  here  for  the  scores  of  illustrative  stories  that  could  be  told  ; 
but  the  case  of  a  young  British  submarine  commander  may  be 
mentioned.  Discovering  that  the  crew  of  the  Turkish  steamer  carrying 
munitions  which  he  was  about  to  sink  did  not  perfectly  understand  the 
working  of  the  apparatus  for  the  lowering  of  their  boats,  he  sprang 
aboard  the  vessel  and  himself  helped  them  to  get  their  boats  down  into 
the  water!*  Not  in  that  spirit  of  chivalry  did  the  German  submarine 
commander  sink  the  "  Lusitania  "  with  1,198  non-combatant  men,  women 
and  children  aboard,  although  she  was  not  carrying  either  mounted  or 
unmounted  guns.  Not  in  that  spirit  have  the  Germans  struck  medals 
to  celebrate  a  deed  which,  as  the  Cologne  "  Volkszeitung  "  wrote,  they 
"contemplate  with  joyful  pride." 

*  The  deed  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  the  vessel  was  near  the  land,  and 
shells  might  at  any  time  have  been  thrown  by  the  Turkish  batteries  ashore. 
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THE  TERRIBLE  SUMMARY. — To  sum  up,  it  is  estimated  that,  in  all' 

Not  far  short  of  5,000  Belgian  non-combatants,  of  whom  several  hund- 
reds were  women,  children  priests  and  old  men,  were  put  to  death. 

That  20,000  houses  were  burnt  without  military  necessity,  and  that 
from  13,000  to  14,000  civilians  were  deported  to  Germany. 

Of  the  numerous  assaults  on  women  (not  a  few  of  them  nuns)  and  all 
the  other  outrages  and  acts  of  violence,  of  the  appalling  destruction  of 
property  and  the  disgraceful  robberies,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  compre- 
hensive statistics.  But  it  is  established  that  fires,  looting  and  spoliation, 
occurred  in  at  least  500  places  and  that  in  the  province  of  Brabant  alone 
not  fewer  than  16,000  houses  were  pillaged. 

After  a  protracted  examination  of  the  various  Belgian,  French  and 
British  Reports,  and  other  evidence  already  mentioned,  together  with  a 
mass  of  Dutch,  American  and  other  neutral  writing,  I  cannot  but  quote 
the  words  of  the  latest  Belgian  official  publication  : 

"  Strong  in  its  sense  of  the  justice  of  its  case,  the  Government  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  awaits  with  confidence  the  verdict  of  the  conscience 
of  mankind."  » 

A  GERMAN  PRINCE'S  ADMISSION. — And  I  add  another  phrase. 
It  is  not  written  by  a  Belgian  or  by  an  inhabitant  of  any  of  the  count- 
ries of  the  Allies.  It  is  written  by  a  German,  by  Prince  Max  of 
Saxony,  brother  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  Prince  Max  is  a  priest,  and 
writing  to  a  fellow  German  priest,  the  Roman  prelate  at  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland, Baron  von  Mathies,  he  says  : 

"  Wie  man  das  Belgischeland  behandelt  hat,  schreit  zum  Himmel " 
"  The  treatment  meted  out  to  Belgium  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance." 

THE  HEAVY  CHARGE  AGAINST  GERMANY.— I  have  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  book  that  it  is  my  desire  to  write  with  studious  justice. 
I  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  War  cannot  be  made  gently.  As  a 
great  General  of  the  American  Civil  War  said,  "  War  is  Hell  "!  But 
many  nations,  including  the  Japanese,  have  been  scrupulous,  in  waging 
War,  to  mitigate  its  inevitable  horrors  by  strictly  observing  the  Rules  and 
Usages  of  War. 

The  damning  charge  against  Germany  is  not  merely  that  she  began 
the  present  War  by  committing,  in  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  words,  "  a 
wrong  "  against  Belgium,  and  "  a  breach  of  International  Law,"  which 
was  an  offence  against  Civilisation. 

The    damning    charge    against    Germany    is    that    after    having,    as 
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recently  as  1907,  put  her  signature  to  the  Hague  Convention,  which  set 
out  in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  terms  all  the  Rules  and  Usages 
of  War,  she  defied  these  Rules  and  Usages  in  every  case  in  which  she 
imagined  that  a  military  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  doing  so. 

Nor  was  this  flouting  of  what  forty  four  nations  had  solemnly  agreed 
to  regard  as  the  Rules  and  Usages  of  War,  in  any  way  accidental,  local 
or  occasional.  //  was  persistent  and  consistent  action,  based  on  deliberate 
Policy. 

MORE  GERMAN  CONFESSIONS.— The  plain  truth  is  that  Germany 
believed  that  when  she  plunged  into  a  European  War  she  would  be 
quickly  and  overwhelmingly  victorious,  and  she  was  determined  to  make 
War,  not  as  the  conscience  of  the  world  had  prescribed,  but  as  she  liked. 

"  A  War  energetically  carried  on,"  says  the  "  Krigesgebrauch  im 
Landkriege,"  a  manual  published  by  the  German  General  Staff, 

"  cannot  be  entirely  confined  to  acts  against  the  'enemy  under  arms  and  against  his 
means  of  defence.  It  should  cause  the  destruction  of  his  material  and  moral  resources. 
No  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  such  as  consideration  for 
persons  or  for  property.  Ruthlessly  to  employ  intimidation  is  a  duty  for  every  commander." 

One  thinks  of  that  Von  Clausewitz,  the  greatest  German  military 
author  (1780-1831),  who  wrote: 

"  Whoever  uses  force  remorselessly  and  without  sparing  blood  has  sooner  or  later 
the  advantage  if  the  enemy  does  not  proceed  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  vain  and  errone- 
ous tendency  to  wish  to  neglect  the  element  of  brutality  in  War." 

And  there  was  General  von  Hartmann,  an  officer  of  the  General 
Staff,  (1817-1878),  who  in  "  Militarische  Nothwenbigkeit  und  Humanitat " 
("  Military  Necessary  and  Humanity  ")  wrote  : 

"  War  will  have  to  be  conducted  more  recklessly,  less  scrupulously,  more  violently, 
more  ruthlessly  than  in  the  past. 

"  Military  effort  requires  that  the  combatant  shall  be  entirely  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  a  constraining  legality.  Violence  and  passion  are  the  levers  of  all  warlike  greatness. 

"  Every  means  without  which  the  object  of  the  War  cannot  be  obtained  is  permissible. 
It  follows  from  these  universally  valid  principles  that  wide  limits  are  set  to  the  freedom 
and  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  commanding  officer. 

"The  deep  misery  of  War  must  not  be  spared  to  the  enemy  State.  Terrorism 
becomes  a  principle  which  is  necessary  from  a  military  standpoint." 

BISMARCK'S  PLEAS  FOR  KILLING  PRISONERS.— But  there  are  plenty 
of  people  who  have  never  heard  of  von  Clausewitz  and  von  Hartmann. 
They  know,  however,  what  the  claims  of  Bismarck  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  German.  Let  me  transcribe,  then,  three  passages  from 
the  sayings  of  Bismarck  in  the  volumes  of  his  adoring  henchman,  Busch : 
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"November  17 — A  rumour  is  mentioned  to  the  effect  that  Garibaldi  and  13,000  of 
his  volunteers  have  been  made  prisoners.  The  Chancellor  observed  :  '  That  is  really  dis- 
heartening— to  make  prisoners  of  13,000  francs  tireurs  who  are  not  even  Frenchmen  ! 
Why  have  they  not  been  shot?" 

"  December  1 — Lieutenant  von  Soldern  is  describing  a  German  victory  :  '  We  made 
over  1,600  prisoners  and  the  total  loss  of  the  French  is  estimated  at  four  to  five  thou- 
sand.' '  I  should  have  been  better  pleased,'  said  the  Chief,  '  if  they  had  all  been 
corpses.  It  is  simply  a  disadvantage  to  us  now  to  make  prisoners.'  " 

Again,  six  weeks  later : 

"'If  we  cannot  supply  garrisons,'  says  Bismarck,  'we  should  from  time;to  time  send 
a  flying  column  and  shoot,  hang,  and  burn.'  " 

VON  HlNDENBURG  ON  PlTILESSNESS.— It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  these  are  people  of  yesterday.  But  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
German  Army,  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  himself,  is  reported  in  a 
Press  interview  as  saying : 

"  Lodz  is  stricken  with  famine.  That  is  deplorable,  but  it  is  good.  The  more 
pitilessly  War  is  carried  on  the  sooner  it  will  be  finished." 

General  von  Disfurth,  again,  appears  to  have  written  to  a  Hamburg 
newspaper : — 

"Every  act  of  whatever  nature  committed  by  our  troops  for  the  purpose  of  discou- 
raging, defeating,  and  destroying  our  enemies  is  a  brave  act  and  a  good  deed.  ...  It 
is  of  no  consequence  whatever  if  all  the  monuments  ever  created,  all  the  pictures  ever 
painted,  all  the  buildings  ever  erected,  be  destroyed,  if  by  their  destruction  we  promote 
Germany's  victory.  .  .  .  War  is  war,  and  must  be  waged  with  severity.  .  .  .  They  call 
us  barbarians — what  of  it  ?  We  scorn  them  and  their  abuse.  Let  them  stop  talking  of 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  and  of  all  the  churches  in  France  that  have  shared  its  fate. 
These  things  do  not  interest  us.  Our  troops  must  achieve  victory.  What  else  matters  ? 

"  Das  Internationale  Landsgriegsrecht  "  declares  that  "  the  whole  town 
is  guilty  of  the  acts  of  every  one  of  its  inhabitants."  Things  may  be  done 
which  are  "deliberate  violations  of  the  Rules  of  War." 

But  they  are  justifiable,  says  the  "  Koelnische  Zeitung": 

"  If  the  guilty  cannot  be  discovered  the  innocent  must  pay  the  penalty,  not  because 
they  have  committed  a  crime .  but  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes.  The  devastation 
and  the  rivers  of  blood  which  flowed  during  the  first  day  of  the  War  in  Belgium  saved 
the  great  Belgian  towns  from  the  temptation  to  attack  the  weak  armies  of  occupation  that 
we  had  to  leave  there.  Is  there  anybody  in  the  world  who  would  imagine  that  the 
capital  of  Belgium  would  have  tolerated  us  ?  " 

In  respect  of  all  the  awful  massacres,  murders,  outrages,  cruelties, 
burnings  and  lootings,  Germany  is  condemned,  then,  not  merely  by  the 
various  Commissions  of  Inquiry  and  the  evidence  of  neutrals.  She  is 
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condemned  out  of  her  own  mouth.  She  has  deliberately  defied  the  most 
elementary  of  all  the  rules  of  the  Hague  Convention,  Article  22,  "  The 
rights  of  combatants  concerning  ways  of  injuring  the  enemy  are  not  without 
limits. " 

"  But  the  originality  of  the  German  crimes  in  this  War,"  as  an 
ex-French  Minister  of  Justice  says,  "  resides  not  in  their  motive,  not  in 
their  barbarity,  but  in  the  doctrinal  effort  which  their  authors  are  mak- 
ing to  attach  these  crimes  to  a  scientific  conception  of  War." 

MORE  REVELATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  WAR  BOOK. — The  French 
statesman's  words  are  borne  out  only  too  completely  by  such  passages  in 
the  German  "  Kriegsbrauch  im  Landkriege  "  as  these : 

Page  20.  "  It  would  be  folly  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  women,  children,  old  People,  wounded  and  sick  in  a 
bombarded  town  must  hasten  its  surrender." 

Page  48.  "  The  population  is  to  be  forced  to  tell  what  it  knows 
about  the  enemy  forces,  resources  and  secrets.  Most  writers  of  all  nations 
condemn  this.  We  shall  do  it  nevertheless." 

Page  50.  "  To  ensure  protection  against  attacks  from  the  enemy 
population,  employ  without  compunction,  any  means  of  intimidation  neces- 
sary." 

Page  51.  *'A  civilian  who  has  been  forced  to  serve  as  guide  and 
proves  untrustworthy  is  a  criminal.  He  owes  obedience  to  the  Power 
which  occupies  his  country.  Such  a  criminal  must  to  Punished  by  death. 

Page  54.  "  All  destruction  demanded  by  War,  however  great  it  may 
be,  is  permissible." 


CHAPTER    XIII 

THE  ILL  USAGE  OF  THE  BELGIANS  CONTINUED 
DURING  THE  OCCUPATION 

1.— HOW  THEY  HAVE  BEEN   ROBBED  BY  THEFTS, 
FINES  AND  TAXES 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  BELGIUM  TO  GERMAN  CONSIDERATION.— We 
have  seen  that  Germany  has  continually  and  of  set  purpose  defied  the 
Rules  and  Usages  of  War.  But  her  crowning  shame  is  that  she  was 
particularly  ruthless  in  her  treatment  of  Belgium. 

Germany  knew  very  well  that  she  had  declared  War  on  Belgium 
without  Belgium  having  committed  any  offence  whatever  against  her. 
"  Germany  has  nothing  to  reproach  Belgium  with,"  Herr  von  Jagow  had 
said ;  "  the  attitude  of  Belgium  has  always  been  prefectly  correct " 
Germany  knew  very  well  that,  in  modern  times,  nothing  so  disgraceful 
as  a  bloody  invasion  of  an  absolutely  inoffending  country  had  ever 
taken  place.  Germany  knew  very  well  that  she  had  not  only  defied 
International  Law  but  had  committed  an  outrage  on  Humanity. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  every  instinct  of  Civilisation  and 
of  right  feeling  remaining  to  her  would  have  influenced  her  to  observe 
most  rigidly  the  Rules  of  War  in  Belgium  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
limit  the  suffering  she  was  bringing  on  the  country.  But  the  contrary, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  case.  Germany  conducted  the  War  in  Belgium 
with  the  utmost  brutality.  It  was,  as  she  unblushingly  rold  the  Belgians 
it  would  be,  "  of  a  cruel  character,"  "  einem  grausamen  Charakter." 

AFTER  THE  OCCUPATION. — It  is  again  a  damning  fact  that  even 
when  Belgium  was  occupied,  German  ruthlessness  continued.  "  He  who 
travels  in  Belgium  to-day,"  a  strongly  pro-German  Swedish  author  may 
well  write,  "  must  harden  his  heart." 

The  Hague  Rules  of 'War,  which  Germany  signed,  say  that, 

"  neither    requistions  in  kind  nor  services     can     be    demanded     except  for  the    necessities 
of  the  Army  of  occupation." 

The  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Belgian  Commission  of  Inquiry  finds, 
on  the  other  hand  that, 
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"  cattle,  raw  materials,  manufacturing  equipment  and  machine  tools  have  been  carried  off 
to  Germany  without  any  right. 

The  Report  of  the  American  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  explicit: 

"The  invaders  have  requisitioned  grain,  provisions,  cattle,  horses,  cotton,  wool,  raw 
as  well  as  manufactured  products,  copper  fixtures,  the  installation  of  factories,  cars, 
benzine,  and  all  kinds  of  implements  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions. 
In  the  smallest  villages  through  which  the  Army  passed,  no  less  than  in  some  of  the  great 
towns,  all  the  houses  left  standing  had  been  pillaged.  In  several  of  these  houses  the 
furniture  which  it  was  impossible  to  carry  away  was  broken  in  pieces.  As  to  requisitions 
or  impositions  of  fines  or  destruction  of  proparty,  the  total  must  be  enormous." 

THE  SENDING  OF  STOLEN  FURNITURE  TO  GERMANY.— As  to  the 
sending  of  stolen  furniture  to  Germany,  a  score  of  newspaper  articles 
have  recorded  its  shabby  incidents  and  the  participation  of  officers  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  thefts.  Here  is  a  reproduction  from  a  German 
newspaper  of  a  transport  agent's  advertisement  offering  to  transport 
furniture  from  Bejgium  to  Germany. 

THE  HORSE  THEFTS. — Public  opinion  all  over  the  world  has 
always  held  the  horse  thief  in  particular  obloquy.  Germany's  record 

as  a  horse  thief  is 
particularly  disgrace- 
ful. The  big  wagon 
horses  of  Belgium  are 
famous  throughout  the 
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They  were  a 
source  of  wealth  to 
Belgium.  Germany 
alone  used  to  buy 
these  horses  to  the 
value  of  '24,000,000 
francs  every  year.  As 
soon  as  Germany  got 
possession  of  Belgium, 
these  horses,  particul- 
arly stallions,  breeding 
mares  and  foals,  were  taken  across  the  frontier  wholesale.  I  have  before 
me  an  advertisement  in  the  "  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung  "  of  February  2, 
1915,  of  a  sale  in  Germany  of  "  a  war  booty  of  260  horses  and  54  mares." 

THE  SEIZURES  OF  MACHINERY  AND  GOODS.— As  to  the  industrial 
ruin  wrought  in  Belgium    by   the    German    administration,    the    Belgian 


10. — Advertisement  in  the  "Cologne  Gazette"   of  a 

Furniture  Remover  offering  to  take  goods 

from    Belgium  to  Germany. 
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Government  has  officially  stated  that,  even  by  January  1915,  the  value 
of  machinery  seized  exceeded  6,000,000  yen.  The  worth  of  the  cotton, 
hemp,  rubber,  wool,  nickel,  copper  and  leather  seized,  was  stated  at 
10,000,000  francs.  A  list  of  seizures  prepared  by  the  President  of  the 
Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce  amounted  to  140,000  francs.  Even 
toys  have  been  seized.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  vouchers  were 
given  to  the  owners  of  the  goods  requisitioned.  How  little  these 
vouchers  were  worth  may  be  judged  from  the  following  notice  served 
on  wood  merchants: 

"  Whatever  is  in  your  possession,  either  on  your  own  account  or  on  the  account  of 
others,  in  the  way  of  pine  joists  of  5  to  9  centimetres,  as  broad  as  possible  and  at  least 
4  metres  long,  or  pine  planks  also  as  broad  as  possible  are  seized  or  requisitioned  by  the 
German  Army  Department  and  will  shortly  be  exported  to  Germany.  You  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  preservation,  warranty  or  insurance  of  the  goods.  The  price  will  be  fixed 
hereafter  by  the  War  Office  at  Berlin." 

•'  To  ASSIST  GERMAN  TRADE." — "  Everywhere,"  says  a  Report  of 
the  Belgian  Commission  of  Inquiry,  "  raw  materials  have  been  carried 
away  or  are  held  up  with  a  view  to  being  used  to  assist  German  trade." 
Thus  a  firm  of  tanners  were  informed  that  the  German  authorities 
would  remove  the  skins  they  had  in  stock  and  would  compel  them  to 
cure  300  skins  per  month  for  export  to  Berlin.  In  addition  to  the 
goods  seized,  a  neutral  writer  states  that 

"  large  supplies  which  have  not  been  sent  out  of  the  country  have  been  blockaded,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  officially  ordered  that  they  shall  not  be  sold  but  remain  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Germans.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  export  of  goods  which  is 
in  direct  contradiction  with  the  Hague  Convention  must  paralyse  all  business  and  hasten 
complete  impoverishment  of  the  country,  for  no  indemnity  has  been  paid  for  a  great  part 
of  these  requisitions.  In  other  words,  after  the  War,  Belgium,  which  was  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world,  will  be  one  of  the  poorest,  and  every  branch  of  industry 
and  commerce  in  whjch  she  was  in  competition  with  German  industry  and  commerce 
will  be  overthrown." 

FINES. — It  is  not  only  by  seizures  of  goods  and  of  live  and  dead 
stock  that  Belgium  is  being  impoverished.  The  fines  and  War  taxes 
be  must  taken  account  of.  First  as  to  fines. 

Malines  was  fined  because  the  Burgomaster  of  the  town  forgot  to 
inform  the  German  authorities  of  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop.  Brussels 
was  fined  because  a  policeman  was  not  polite  enough  to  an  agent 
of  the  German  Civil  Administration. 

WAR  TAXES.— Now  for  ordinary  War  taxes.     Mr.  G.  H,  von  Koch, 
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CANNON  FOOD 

It  was  Germany  who  invented  the  phrase  "  Cannon  food  "  ("  kanonen  futter  ").  The 
drawing  refers  to  a  German  military  practice  of  stripping  the  clothes  from  their  dead  sol- 
diers and  tying  the  corpses  up  in  fours  for  transportation. 
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a  well  knowh  Swedish  author,    writing    in    the    best    known    Stockholm 
dai  y  paper,  says, 

"These  taxes  were  £  2,000,  OOt)  at  Brussels,  £2,500,000  at  Antwerp,  £500,000  at 
Courtrai,  £2,000,000  at  Tournai,  and  £3,500,000  in  Liege. 

"  But  all  these  taxes  are  relatively  insignificant  in  comparison  with  War  Tax  which 
the  Governor  General  imposed  on  December  10,  1914.  This  tax,  contrary  to  the 
Hague  Convention,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,600,000  a  month,  or  £19,200,000 
for  the  year  1915. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  this  tax  was  not  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  Belgian 
State  (for  which  a  special  tax  had  been  imposed). 

'  '  The  hope  that  this  huge  tax  would  be  an  end  to  the  War  taxes  encouraged  the 
Belgians  to  make  superhuman  efforts  to  pay  the  monthly  sum  punctually.  But  this  hope 
was  not  realised.  On  November  15,  1915,  the  ruined  country  was  gratified  by  a  pro- 
clamation imposing  a  new  monthly  contribution  of  2,000,000  marks  until  such  time  as 
new  decisions  could  be  taken,  and  this  time  payment  had  to  be  made  in  German  money." 

I  reproduce  part  of  the  Official  journal  in  Brussels  imposing  the 
contribution 

Gesetz-  und  Verordnungsblatt 

fur  die  okkupierten  Gebiete  Belgians, 

Wet-  en  Verorfemngstilau  voor  He  nezetle  strewn  van  Belgie. 
Bittip  otficiei  ties  Lois  ei  Arrites  pour  le  Moire  beige  ocwe. 

BRUSSEL  N'WT.  4.  }AflUAR.i9fS. 

BEFEHL. 

Der  Deigitthra  Bermkerunf  win)  hi/-«.orci  «ia«  Krlegskooirilwtloa  in  Behe  TOD  maudleh  40  HOttioooo  Franks  fir  di«  Oner 
noes  Jahrrs  auferjegi 

Die  Verpflichuiig  tur  Zdbluag  li«gt  den  neuo  ProHn/en  ob.  die  fir  die  ccsefcaUtaUn  Bangs  ab  OfamuctiuWoei  tefita. 

Dir  7^hlung  der  erjrea  beidro  R»i»o  hat  spairsteos  bis  15.  Januar  1915.  die  der  (olgenden  Jmveils  ipairMitttHt  to.  CUKS  jedco 
Monai?  an  dir  Feldkri«(«kais«  to.Kiiserliciien  Cenfralgou'ernem«i*  la  Briiocd  n  erfolgen. 

Werden  tur  Bescbiffung  »ofl  ZahiuogsuiiiK'in  seitens  der  ProviniM  ScbuMurtOBdeD  iu*fe»wlU,  so  betiifflmi  dereo  Porn  und 
Inbali  der  Kaiserllcbe  Ceneralkammisur  (Or  die  Baoieo  10  Belgieo. 

Briusei.  den  10  Ortenber  1914  •  , 

Oar  C«oentgouvere«ur  u>  Belgian. 
Kttlhrrr  »(«  Buamc, 

11-  —  Order  in  German  Government  Gazette  imposing  the  war 
Contribution  of  40,000,000  francs 


An  announcement  in  the  same  official    journal  of  fifteen  days  later, 
imposed  a  ten-fold  contribution  on  Belgians  absent,  from  Belgium. 
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As  this  page  goes  to  press,  a  telegram  from  Holland  announces 
that  the  Germans  have  eclipsed  their  previous  exactions  by  seizing  a  sum 
of  about  300,000,000  yen  in  the  Belgian  National  Bank. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Hague  Convention  says: 

"Article  50. — No  collective  penalty,  either  as  a  fine  or  otherwise,  can 
be  required  from  the  Population  on  account  of  individual  acts,  for  'which 
they  could  not  be  considered  responsible  as  a  whole. 

"Article  52. — Neither  requisitions  in  kind  nor  services  can  be  demanded 
except  for  the  necessities  of  the  Army  of  occupation. 

"Article  53. — The  army  occupying  a  territory  shall  be  allowed  to 
seize  only  the  money,  funds,  and  valuables  belonging  exclusively  to  the  State, 
the  magazines  of  arms,  means  of  transport,  Provisions,  and  generally  all 
personal  Property  of  the  State,  which  can  be  used  for  the  operations  of 
War." 

2— HOW  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  STARVED 

EXTENT  OF  THE  DEVASTATION. — It  has  been  estimated  that  "about 
a  third  of  Belgium "  was  devastated  by  the  German  invasion.  An 
American  clergyman,  writing  in  the  New  York  Outlook  in  December 
of  the  year  of  the  invasion,  gives  this  picture  : 

"  Belgian  industry  has  stopped,  even  in  those  regions  which  have  not  been  devastated. 
There  are  no  trains  for  the  public  ;  the  telegraph  and  telephone  are  reserved  for  the 
military  authorities.  The  post  does  not  work.  All  Belgians  are  forbidden  to  pass  the  Dutch 
frontier.  A  piece  of  silver  is  hardly  ever  seen.  The  currency  consists  of  paper  and 
nickel  money." 

FED  BY  CHARITY. — In  February  of  the  year  after  the  invasion  a 
German  paper  ("  Vorwaerts  ")  stated  that  a  quarter  of  the  people  of 
Belgium  were  being  fed  by  charity.  In  Brussels  alone  the  number  was 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Nor  is  mere  poverty  the  only  source  of 
Belgian  suffering. 

"  Thoroughly  to  understand  the  Belgian  problem,"  the  Report  of  the  American 
Rockefeller  Foundation  says,  "it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  sudden  inactivity  imposed 
on  an  active  and  healthy  population.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  situation  of  Belgium 
without  precedent  in  history." 

REFUGEES  ABROAD. — As  is  well  known,  more  than  half  a  million 
of  the  Belgian  population,  mainly  elderly  men,  women  and  children, 
are  still  refugees  abroad,  principally  in  Holland  and  Great  Britain. 
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When  I  left  England  most  of  one's  friends  seemed  to  have  Belgians 
in  their  houses.  Recently  several  thousand  refugees  in  England  have 
had  wooden  houses  built  for  them.  After  the  War  these  will  be  taken 
down  and  shipped  to  Belgium.  Last  year  there  were  at  least  100,000 
Belgians  receiving  British  hospitality.  These  refugees  have  prepared  a 
book  called,  "  The  Book  of  Belgium's  Gratitude."  In  addition  to  the 
food,  service,  clothing  and  pocket  money  privately  provided  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Holland,  large  sums  have  been  raised,  particularly  in 
America,  for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians.  A  single  British  organisation, 
the  National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  has  raised  about 
20,000,000  yen.  Some  300,000  yen  a  week  is  subscribed  from  British 
sources  to  alleviate  the  distress  in  Belgium.  The  people  of  New  Zealand 
have  contributed  at  the  rate  of  2.50  yen  per  head.  One  American  weekly 
newspaper  has  sent  20,000  barrels  of  flour.  Not  far  short  of  100,000 
yen  has  been  raised  in  Japan. 

A  NEUTRAL'S  REPORT  IN  1916.— It  is  well  to  hear  the  report  of 
a  neutral  writer,  Mr.  von  Koch,  already  quoted  of  how  things  stand  in 
Belgium.  Writing  early  this  year,  (1916)  he  calls  attention  to  the 
amazing  declaration  of  General  von  Bissing  that  "we  (the  Germans) 
have  saved  the  country  from  great  economic  misery." 

"  If  the  whole  situation  were  not  so  tragic,"  says  Mr  von  Koch,  "  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  help  smiling  at  such  nonsense.  We  must  remember  that,  according  to  the  Hague 
Convention,  the  Germans  are  obliged  to  support  the  Belgian  civilian  population.  Renouncing 
their  obligation  in  this  respect,  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee  imports  about  100,000  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour  each  month  and  thus  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France  are  saved  from 
famine.  The  only  part  played  by  Germany  in  this  affair  of  capital  importance  to  the 
country  is  that  she  allows  others  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  the  law  of  nations  imposes  on 
the  invader." 

THE  PENNILESS  MILLION  AND  A  HALF.— Mr.  von  Koch  says  the 
"  absolutely  penniless  alone  constitute  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  that  is  about  1,400,000  persons." 

"Beyond  the  food  given,  there  are  gifts  of  clothes.  Without  the  help  of  the  Ameri- 
cans a  large  part  of  the  Belgian  population  would  be  wearing  only  rags  or  be  naked.  It 
is  by  direct  gifts  of  clothing  or  cloth  to  the  value  of  £550,000  that  lack  of  clothing 
has  been  avoided.  The  Commission's  last  appeal  says,  '  This  winter  3,000,000  persons 
must  be  provided  with  clothes  by  private  gifts.'  " 

FORCED  LABOUR. — Mr.  von  Koch  says  German  attempts  to  get 
the  people  to  resume  work  were  a  complate  fiasco. 


"It  is  true  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Hague  Convention,  the  Germans  did  not 
fear  to  use  force  in  order  to  induce  the  Belgian  workmen  to  help  in  ammunition  work, 
but  the  attempt  was  in  vain.  After  all  kinds  of  pressure  and  all  threats  had  failed  many 
hundreds  of  workmen,  as  a  punishment  for  their  refusal,  were  taken  to  Germany  to  be 
employed  on  forced  labor.  That  is  what  took  place,  for  instance,  in  Luttre. 

"  At  a  railway  establishment  at  Malines  the  workmen,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  workshop  for  several  days,  persisted  in  defending  their  country 
by  folding  their  arms.  The  whole  town  was  closed  to  provisions  and  to  all  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  country." 

INCRIMINATING  PROCLAMATIONS. — Mr.  von  Koch  says  he  has 
read  several  proclamations  by  the  Governor  General  of  coercive  mea- 
sures which  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  because  the  workmen  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  refused  to  obey.  In  a  proclamation,  posted  up 
on  June  10th,  1915,  and  signed  by  Lieutenant  General  von  Westarp, 
one  may  read  among  other  things  : 

"  Under  pretense  of  patriotism  and  relying  on  the  Hague  Convention,  some  factories 
refused  work  for  the  German  Army,  which  proves  that  the  population  wishes  to  make 
difficulties  for  the  German  military  administration.  Consequently  I  declare  that  I  shall 
repress  all  attempts  of  this  kind  by  all  the  means  in  my  power." 

The  workmen  had  refused  to  make  barbed  wire  for  the  German 
trenches. 

STRIKE  OF  BELGIAN  WOMEN. — The  women  took  the  same  stand 
as  the  men  about  this. 

"Thus  a  general  strike  broke  out  in  the  textile  manufactories  in  the  district  of 
Ghent  when  the  women  learn  that  their  work  was  used  to  make  sand-bags  for  the  trenches." 

Neither  has  German  rule  succeeded  in  making  the  railway  men  go 
back  to  work,  in  spite  of  the  bait  of  high  wages,  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  £2  a  day. 

CONFISCATION  OF  FOOD. — To  this  story  some  deplorable  facts 
recently  published  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  may  be  added.  As  many 
as  eleven  steamships  of  the  American  Commision  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
have  been  sunk  by  mines  planted  in  the  North  Sea  by  the  Germans  in 
an  area  where  mine  laying  could  only  injure  Dutch  trade  and  Belgian 
relief  vessels.  This  has  seriously  hampered  the  work  of  relief.  The 
British  Foreign  Office  states  that  if  the  Germans  would  keep  the  pro- 
mise given  a  short  time  ago  not  to  confiscate  Belgian  food  pro- 
ducts, which  they  have  been  doing  until  recently,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  supplies  for  the  suffering  Belgians.  Relief  officials  declare  that 
there  are  many  reports  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  in- 
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terfere  with  the  work   of   the    local    relief    committees   with    a   view   to 
forcing  the  inhabitants  to  work  for  the  invaders. 

"  Two  THIRDS  OF  THE  ORDINARY  DIET."— The  American  Relief 
Commission  states  that  the  response  has  been  wonderful  the  world  over 
to  the  call  for  money  with  which  to  feed  the  Belgians.  But  even  with 
this  generous  help,  in  addition  to  the  financial  support  from  the  Allied 
Governments,  the  Commission  is  only  able  to  put  the  Belgians  on 
approximately  "  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  diet." 

3,000,000  DESTITUTE. — "  There  would  be  wholesale  starvation  with- 
in three  or  four  weeks  if  the  importation  of  food  into  Belgium  were 
stopped  "  is  the  carefully  considered  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Walcott,  a 
well-known  American  who  went  to  Belgium  at  the  request  of  the  Rock- 
feller  Foundation  to  investigate  the  work  of  the  Commission : 

"  Of  the  seven  millions  in  Belgium  three  millions  are  practically  destitute,  and  they 
have  to  stand  in  line  from  one  to  three  hours  a  day  for  a  pittance  of  food.  I  have 
seen  thousands  of  people  lined  up  in  the  snow,  or  rainsoaked  and  chilly. 

"  Almost  one-half  of  the  population  of  Belgium  has  been  reduced  to  this  existence 
of  daily  waiting  in  line  for  a  starvation  ration.  There  is  another  stratum  of  society,  the 
middle  class,  just  above  the  poorer  working  people,  which  is  only  partially  destitute  ; 
but  even  these  must  swallow  their  pride  and  stand  in  the  long  lines  every  day  for  a 
supplementary  ration  of  food." 

DOG'S  FLESH  AT  50  SEN  A  POUND.— A  Dutch  journalist  who  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  comprehensive  tour  of  Belgium  says  that  "  every- 
where "  he  found  signs  of  "  great  suffering." 

"  Economically  the  situation  of  the  population  is  deplorable.  Some  of  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  food,  such  as  beans  and  rice,  are  entirely  lacking.  In  some  places 
potatoes  have  been  unprocurable  for  three  months.  In  the  suburbs  of  Antwerp  even  dog 
meat  costs  a  shilling  a  pound." 

FURTHER  ROBBERY. — And  still  the  Germans  continue  their  disastrous 
policy  of  squeezing  money.  New  requisitions  are  constantly  being 
made. 

"The  city  of  Brussels  is  now  compelled  to  pay  ^2,400  per  month  for  the  lodg- 
ing expenses  of  German  officers  billeted  in  private  houses  and  for  improving  the  furnish* 
ing  of  their  apartments. 

"  In  addition  to  this  the  Germans  do  not  hesitate  to  rob  the  Belgians  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner.  For  instance,  when  bills  for  gas  and  electricity  supplied  to  the  Ger- 
man official  departments  were  rendered,  they  notified  the  city  authorities  of  their  intention 
to  pay  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  tariffs. 
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WHERE  THE  CROPS  Go.— It  appears  from  another  report  that  the 
Military  Governor  of  Belgium  ordered  the  registration,  confiscation,  and 
storage  of  the  whole  of  the  19] 5  crop.  The  cash  prices  paid  for  horses 
are  below  their  value,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  one-third.  The  slaughter 
houses  at  Brussels  alone  provide  from  18  to  20  tons  of  fats  weekly 
for  the  Army,  while  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  starving. 
All  oleaginous  grain  in  the  country  is  requisitioned,  and  in  some  districts 
the  cultivation  of  sunflowers  is  compulsory. 

FURTHER  REQUISITIONS. — In  September  1915  there  was  a  general 
confiscation  of  metals  and  all  copper  and  nickel  money  was  withdrawn, 
zinc  coinage  being  substituted.  Textile  products  are  requisitioned  through- 
out the  occupied  territory.  Trade  in  cotton  is  suspended  and  all  stocks 
have  to  be  declared,  as  well  as  those  of  wool  and  linen.  All  the  walnut 
trees  which  can  be  made  use  of  for  the  manufacture  of  rifies  have  been 
cut  down  and  other  trees  are  being  depleted  at  an  alarming  rate.*  All 
the  stocks  of  cement  which  existed  before  the  War  were  requisitioned. 
The  Germans  are  making  use  of  foundries,  chemical  factories,  coal  mines, 
sawmills,  cement  factories,  electrical  works,  motorcar  factories,  railway 
shops,  and  shipbuilding  yards. 

FURTHER  INTERFERENCE  WITH  THE  WORK  OF  RELIEF.— As  I 
complete  this  account,  the  British  Government  has  had  once  more 
to  intimate  that  the  facilities  it  gives  to  the  American  Relief  Commission 
for  the  importation  of  food  may  have  to  cease  because  of  General  von 
Bissing's  interference  with  the  work  of  relief.  In  a  protest  addressed  to 
the  American,  Spanish  and  Dutch  Ministers  in  Brussels,  the  British 
Government  says  : 

"  The  German  authorities  have  promised  solemnly  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
in  the  work  of  relief.  Yet  openly,  by  decrees  issued,  they  seek  to  secure  that  Belgians 
shall  be  enabled,  by  the  maintenance  thus  afforded  them,  to  work  for  their  enemy  and 
so  postpone,  by  their  own  labor,  the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  their  countay." 

THE  BAYONET  FOR  BELGIAN  WORKMEN. — A  decree  complained 
of  has  a  provision  under  which  workers  can  be  forcibly  taken  to  places 
of  employment. 

"  Many  workers  were  forcibly  taken  from  their  houses  at  the  point! of  the  bayonet, 
while,  in  the  absence  of  the  workers,  members  of  their  family  were  taken  as  hostages. 

*  Article  55  of  the  Hague  Convention  says,  "  The  occupying  State  shall  regard  it- 
self only  as  administrator  and  usufructuary  of  the  forests." 
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Some  recalcitrant  workers  were  deported  to  Germany,  where  they  were  compelled  to  clear 
forests  and  dig  trenches*  under  condition  inimical  to  health  ani  under  the  penalty  of  cruel 
punishment." 

It  was  quite  lately  admitted  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  War  that 
"great  quantities  of  provisions  have  been  transferred  from  occupied 
territory  to  the  interior  of  Germany." 

3.— HOW  CIVIL  JUSTICE  HAS  BEEN  DENIED 

"It  is  particularly  forbidden  to  declare  extinct,  suspended  or  void  in  law  the 
rights  or  right  of  action  of  enemy  citizens." — Article  23,  Hague  Convention. 

An  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  brutality  and  injustice  which 
characterised  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  continued  during  the 
occupation  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirited  declaration 
which  the  head  of  the  Brussels  bar,  M.  Theodor,  presented  to  the  Ger- 
man authorities  on  February  17,1915.  After  stating  that  "  everything 
about  the  judicial  organisation  in  Belgium  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  law,"  he  says  that  "  Belgian  civilians  are  punished  for  violations  of 
laws  which  have  never  been  proclaimed  and  of  which  therefore  they 
knew  nothing."  He  complains  that  there  is  "  no  free  defence  for  the 
accused  "  and  that  evidence  is  constantly  brought  before  the  courts  by 
"  secret  service  men."  He  speaks  of  preventive  arrests  and  long  deten- 
tions in  prison.  He  declares  indignantly  that  the  Brussels  court  house, 
contrary  to  the  Hague  Convention,  has  been  turned  into  a  barracks. 

"Will  it  be  said  that  we  are  living  under  martial  law?  But  our  armies  are  far. 
away  ;  we  are  no  longer  in  the  zone  of  military  operations.  Nothing  here  menaces  your 
troops,  the  inhabitants  are  calm." 

As  this  protest  had  no  effect,  M.  Theodor  presented  himself  before 
the  authorities,  accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  bar  of  all  Belgium, 
and  once  more  denounced  the  injustice  to  which  a  people  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  German  Empire  was  being  treated. 

"  We  are  not  annexed.  We  are  not  even  vanquished.  Our  army  is  fighting.  Our 
colours  float  alongside  those  of  France,  England  and  Russia.  The  country  subsists.  She 
is  simply  unfortunate." 

Not  long  after  this  second  protest,  says  an  American  writer,  "  M. 
Theodor  was  arrested,  deported  to  Germany  and 

Article  44  of  the  Hague  Convention  says,     "Army    compulsion    on  the  population 
of  occupied  territory  to  take  part  in  military  operations  is  forbidden." 
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*'  if  now  living,  is  suffering  imprisonment  for  the  offence  of  defending  the  oppressed 
civilian  population  from  a  system  of  espionage,  courts-martial  and  secret  executions,  which 
in  their  malignity  should  excite  the  professional  jealousy  of  Danton,  Marat  and  Robes- 
pierre." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Belgium  when  Edith  Cavell 
was  arrested  on  August  5th,  1915. 

4.— A  TYPICAL  INSTANCE :    THE  MURDER 
OF  MISS  CAVELL 

"  Edith  Cavell    has    taught    the  bravest  man  among  us  a  supreme  lesson  of 
courage." — British  Prime  Minister,   Nov.  2nd  1915. 

How  Miss  CAVELL  WENT  TO  BRUSSELS.— Edith  Cavell  was  one 
of  the  many  girls  of  a  generation  inspired  by  the  lifework  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  founder  of  military  nursing.  She  became  Director  of 
the  School  of  Nurses  at  Brussels  in  1906,  being  attracted  to  Belgium  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  spent  some  of  her  school  life  in  Brussels. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  Miss  Cavell  was  living  with  her 
mother  in  England.  Constrained  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  she 
exchanged  the  security  of  her  native  country  for  her  post  of  danger  in 
Brussels.  "  My  duty  is  there,"  she  said. 

HER  FIRST  ENCOUNTERS  WITH  GERMAN  GENERALS.— In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  impartiality  of  my  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  death,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  data  furnished 
in  a  statement  of  the  facts  by  a  distinguished  American  jurist  in  the 
"  New  York  Times  "  : 

"  When  the  German  army  entered  Brussels,  she  called  upon  Governor  von  Luttwitz 
and  placed  her  nurses  at  the  services  of  the  wounded  under  whatever  flag  they 
had  fought.  The  services  which  she  and  her  staff  rendered  many  a  wounded  and  dying 
German  should  have  earned  for  her  generous  consideration. 

"  But  early  in  these  ministrations  of  mercy  she  was  obliged  by  the  noblest  of 
humanitarian  motives  to  antagonize  the  invaders.  Governor  von  Luttwitz  demanded  of  her 
that  all  nurses  should  give  formal  undertakings,  when  treating  wounded  French  or  Belgian 
soldiers,  to  act  as  jailers  to  their  patients,  but  Miss  Cavell  answered  this  unreasonable 
demand  by  simply  saying  :  '  We  are  prepared  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  wound- 
ed soldiers  to  recover,  but  to  be  their  jailers — never.' 

.  •'..  "  On  another  occasion,  when  appealing  to  a  German  Brigadier-General  on  behalf  of 
some  homeless  women  and  children,  the  Prussian  martinet  answered  her  with  a  quotation 
from  Nietzsche,  '  Pity  is  a  waste  of  feeling,  a  moral  parasite  injurious  to  the  health.'  She 
early  felt  the  cruel  iron  will  of  the  invader,  but,  nothing  daunted,  supervised  the  work 
of  the  three  hospitals  and  gave  six  lectures  on  nursing  a  week." 
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THE  EFFORTS  TO  KEEP  THE  CASE  SECRET.— It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  special  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  proceedings  against  Miss 
Cavell  secret.  It  was  only,  after  she  had  been  a  month  in  Prison  and  the 
second  inquiry  had  taken  place  that  the  American  Legation,  which  had 
charge  of  the  interests  of  British  citizens  in  Belgium,  heard  of  her 
arrest.  During  all  this  time  the  German  authorities  by  their  secrecy  had 
succeeded  in  staving  off  inquiry. 

When  the  matter  at  length  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  American 
Minister  he  wrote  to  the  German  Governor  to  inquire  if  the  report  were 
true.  The  conspiracy  of  silence  continued.  The  Minister  received  no 
reply  for  a  fortnight. 

When  he  did  have  a  reply  it  stated  that  his  application  to  be 
allowed  to  provide  counsel  for  Miss  Cavell  was  refused. 

Even  the  counsel  who  acted  under  the  instructions  of  the  German 
authorities — he  was  a  naturalised  German — did  not  see  Miss  Cavell  be- 
fore her  trial. 

It  is  significant  that  this  counsel  also  failed  to  keep  his  promise  to 
advise  the  Legation  as  to  the  charges  that  would  be  brought  against 
Miss  Cavell. 

It  is  equally  significant  that  he  objected  to  the  Legation  sending  a 
member  of  its  staff  to  the  trial  on  the  ground  that  such  an  act  "  would 
cause  great  prejudice  to  the  Prisoner  because  the  judges  would  resent  it  "! 

It  is  again  significant  that  his  conception  of  his  duty  was  such  that 
the  American  Legation  never  heard  that  the  trial  has  taken  place  until 
the  day  after,  and  then  only  from  an  outsider.  In  fact,  the  Legation 
has  had  no  communication  of  any  sort  from  this  tool  of  the  German 
court  until  this  day  ! 

MISS  CAVELL'S  OFFENCE. — The  offence  with  which  Miss  Cavell 
was  charged — she  frankly  admitted  what  she  had  done — was  that  she 
had  enabled  some  of  the  French  and  Belgian  wounded  soldiers  whom 
she  had  nursed  to  escape  to  Holland  instead  of  permitting  them  to  be 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Germany.  But  paragraph  90  of  the  Ger- 
man Military  Code  specifies  that  the  offence  for  which  death  may  be 
inflicated  is  "guiding  soldiers  to  the  enemy"  ("  dem  Feinde 
Mannschaften  zufuhrt.")  For  example,  if  an  enemy's  soldier  shelters  in 
a  farmhouse,  and  the  farmer,  knowing  the  roads,  guides  him  back  to 
the  enemy  force,  that  would  be  an  offence  for  which  the  farmer  might 
be  shot.  But  it  is  obvious  that  only  by  a  strained  interpretation  of  this 
law  could  Miss  Cavell  be  considered  to  have  "  guided "  the  refugees 
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she  helped  on  their  way  to  Holland.  Moreover  in  view  of  her 
humanitarian  services  to  German  wounded,  her  public  services  of  a  life- 
time, her  personal  distinterestedness,  not  to  speak  of  her  sex,  there  was 
every  argument  for  taking  a  lenient  rather  than  a  strained  view  of  her 
conduct. 

When  she  was  asked  by  her  judges  as  to  her  reasons  for  sheltering 
fugitives  she  replied  that  she  thought  that  if  she  had  not  done  so  they 
would  have  been  shot  by  the  Germans.  In  so  thinking  she  had  every 
justification.  A  few  months  before  (on  August  25,  at  Namur)  had  not 
German  von  Bulow  issued  a  proclamation  saying? — 

"Before  4  o'clock  all  British  and  French  soldiers  are  to  be  delivered  up  as  prisoners 
of  war.  At  4  o'clock  a  rigorous  inspection  of  all  houses  will  be  made.  Every  soldier 
found  will  be  shot. 

THE  COURT  MARTIAL  INDEFENSIBLE.— It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Miss  Cavell's  offence  was,  in  any  case,  not  committed  in  and  she 
was  not  tried  in  the  zone  of  actual  warfare.  Brussels  was  miles  away 
from  the  fighting.  It  is  obvious  then  that  there  was  no  excuse  under  Inter- 
national Law  for  a  court  martial.  In  the  American  Civil  War  a  similar 
military  commission  once  sought  to  hold  a  trial  in  Indianapolis  of 
civilians  accused  of  treason,  but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sternly  repudiated  this  form  of  miliary  tyranny. 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  KEEP  THE  SENTENCE  SECRET.— On  October  11, 
when  the  American  Minister  first  heard  of  the  conclusion  of  the  trial, 
he  wrote  to  appeal  to  the  "  generosity  and  humanity  "  of  the  Governor 
General,  (Baron  von  der  Lancken)  and  of  the  military  governor,  Baron 
von  Bissing.  The  director  of  the  political  department  of  the  military 
government,  who  was  also  communicated  with,  told  the  American 
Minister  that,  though  the  trial  was  concluded,  "  no  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  and  there  would  probably  be  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two." 
A  "  positive  assurance  "  was  given  that  the  Legation  would  be  "  fully 
informed  as  to  the  development  of  the  case."  The  same  evening  at 
6.30  it  was  repeated  that  "  sentence  had  not  yet  been  pronounced." 
This  was  only  however  a  part  of  the  continued  plan  of  secrecy.  As  the 
Minister  learned  later  in  the  evening  from  unofficial  sources,  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  at  5,  and  the  execution  was  to  take  place  that  night. 

THE  APPEALS  FOR  MERCY.— Immediately  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  went  to  Baron  von  der  Lancken  and  asked  as  a 
favour  that  mercy  might  be  shown.  He  took  with  him  the  following 
moving  letter  from  the  American  Minister: 
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"I  am  too  ill  to  put  my  request  before  you  in  person,  but  once  more  I  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  your  heart.  Stand  by  and  save  from  death  this  unfortunate.  Have  pity 
on  her." 

This  note  was  accompanied  by  an  official  appeal  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Cavell,  based  on  a  lifetime  of  humanitarian  service  and  the  "  commend- 
able straightforwardness  "  which  she  had  shown  at  the  trial  in  furnishing 
the  very  information  by  which  she  was  condemned.  Baron  von  der 
Lancken  replied  that  it  was  Baron  von  Bissing  who  "  had  discretionary 
power  to  accept  all  appeals  for  clemency."  To  Baron  von  Bissing,  to 
whom  similar  appeals  had  been  sent  by  the  American  Minister  from 
his  sick  bed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation  went. 

THE  SLIGHT  ON  THE  AMERICAN  LEGATION.— It  was  represented 

to  the  German  authorities,  though  this  should  hardly  have  been  neces- 
sary, that  the  plea  of  the  American  Legation  for  Miss  Cavell  might 
well  be  accepted  in  view  of  the  services  of  that  Legation  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium  at  the  beginning  of  the  War.  Thousands  of  Germans 
had  returned  in  haste  to  take  their  places  in  the  German  Army.  The 
American  Legation  provided  more  than  10,000  women  and  children 
with  food  and  money  and  saw  them  safely  transported  to  Germany. 
The  Legation  said  that  its  appeal  for  the  life  of  Miss  Cavell  was  the 
"  only  request  "  it  had  made  to  the  German  authorities  'for  any  favour 
in  acknowledgment  of  its  services  to  the  German  refugees.  But  these 
services  were  not  all  the  advantages  that  Germans  had  received  at 
American  hands.  By  the  immense  American  subscriptions  for  feeding 
the  destitute  Belgians,  a  great  burden  had  been  taken  off  German 
shoulders.  In  view  of  the  American  Minister's  illness,  the  Spanish  Mini- 
ster joined  personally  as  well  as  officially  in  the  appeal  for  mercy. 
Baron  von  Bissing's  reply  is  beyond  comment :  "  He  must  decline  to 
accept  your  plea  or  any  representation  in  regard  to  the  matter." 

THE  EXECUTION.— Miss  Cavell  was  summarily  executed  at  2  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  following  her  trial,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  civilised 
usage  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals,  within  nine  hours  of  her  condemna- 
tion. 

As  if  no  possible  circumstance  of  brutality  should  be  omitted,  a 
final  request  of  the  American  Legation  that  permission  should  be  given 
for  the  dead  body  of  the  victim  to  be  taken  away  from  the  prison  for 
private  burial  was  ruthlessly  refused. 

The  testimony    of   the    clergyman    who    was    admitted    to  see  Miss 
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Cavell  just  before  her  execution  is  that  she  "  died  like    a    heroine  with 
no  fear  or  shrinking,  and  with  no  bitterness  towards  anyone." 

THE  KIND  OF  MAN  VON  HISSING  IS.— If  the  reader  asks  for  an 
explanation  of  the  severity  of  General  von  Bissing  in  fhe  case  of  Miss 
Cavell,  it  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Military  Governor 
of  Belgium  thought  that  his  action  would  strengthen  the  German  oc- 
cupation. News  of  the  recent  successes  of  the  Allies  in  Flanders  and 
in  France  had  reached  Belgium  and  had  caused  a  perceptible  ferment. 
It  seemed  desirable  therefore  to  show  severity,  and  the  execution  of  a 
well  known  Englishwoman  promised,  according  to  his  reasoning, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  lesson.  We  have  to  remember  what  sort  of  man 
General  von  Bissing  is.  He  is  the  man  who  on  August  29,  1914,  issued 
a  proclamation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  7th  Army  Corps,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs : 

"It  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  that  in  repressing  these  infamous  acts  it  should  be 
impossible  to  spare  human  lives,  and  that  isolated  houses  as  well  as  flourishing  villages, 
and  even  entire  towns,  should  be  annihilated,  but  this  should  not  provoke  misplaced 
sentimentality.  All  that  we  may  destroy  is,  in  our  eyes,  less  in  value  than  the  life  of 
a  single  one  of  our  brave  soldiers.  That  is  self  evident,  and  indeed,  properly  speaking, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  it. 

"Whoever  speaks  here  of  barbarity  commits  a  c.ime.  Rigorously  to  carry  out  a 
duty  is  to  obey  a  mandate  of  a  high  Kultur,  and  in  that  matter  the  population  of  the 
enemy's  country  has  only  to  take  a  lesson  from  our  army." 

GERMAN  CONDUCT  AND  "  ANTI-GERMAN  CONDUCT."— Six  months 
later  as  Commander  of  a  prisoners'  encampment  in  Germany,  he  issued 
another  proclamation  saying : 

"  In  an  order  of  the  day,  I  recently  appealed  to  the  public  not  to  display  false  and 
misplaced  sentiments  of  sympathy  towards  the  prisoners  of  war.  You  should  show  more 
of  a  German  concience. 

1 '  Must  I  again  repeat  this  remonstrance  ?  It  would  seem  so.  According  to  the 
reports  which  have  been  submitted  to  me,  all  kinds  of  dainties,  and  in  particular  choco- 
lates, have  again  been  offered  to  the  prisoners.  If  these  warnings  should  remain  without 
result,  recourse  will  be  had  to  exemplary  punishment  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  anti- 
German  conduct." 

When  we  are  thus  enabled  to  gras'p  what  "  anti-German  conduct" 
is,  we  begin  to  have  some  inkling  of  what  true  German  conduct — accord- 
ing to  the  von  Bissings — may  be. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE  LIE  AS   TO   THE  MOTIVE  FOR  THE 
INVASION  OF  BELGIUM 

GERMANY'S  REAL  AIMS  DISCLOSED 

"-<^'  *  •  .j;^        •    •:  •'•. 

THE  ALLEGED  IMPREGNABLE  FRENCH  FORTS.— Another  damning 
fact  against  Germany  has  still  to  be  recorded.  It  is  that  not  only  did 
she  commit  an  outrage  on  Treaties  and  humanity  by  invading  Belgium; 
she  lied  as  to  her  motive  in  attacking  France  through  Belgium.  As  we  have 
seen  in  Chapter  IV,  Germany  said  that  she  attacked  France  through 
Belgium  because  she  wished  to  gain  a  military  advantage  over  France. 
But  there  was  another  reason. 

The  Belgian  Minister  in  Tokyo  has  pointed  out  very  forcefully  that 
the  big  mortars  that  destroyed  the  Belgian  forts  of  Liege  and  Namur, 
could  just  as  well  have  destroyed  the  French  forts  on  the  Franco-Ger- 
man frontier.  Everybody  remembers  that,  when  the  Germans  at  last 
entered  France  through  Belgium,  and  brought  the  Austrian  mortars 
against  the  French  forts  of  Maubeuge,  they  crumbled  as  quickly  as  the 
Belgian  forts  had  done.  Indeed,  no  French  fort  has  been  able  to  stand 
against  them.  Verdun  has  maintained  its  200  days'  defence  not  by 
reason  of  its  forts  but  by  reason  of  its  new  earthworks. 

WHY  WAS  GERMANY  WILLING  TO   RISK   WAR  WITH    GREAT 

BRITAIN  ? — There  is  another  point.  Germany  knew  very  well  that  if  she 
invaded  Belgium  there  was  every  probability  of  Great  Britain  entering 
the  War.  Why  was  Germany  willing  to  take  the  grave  risk  of  adding 
Great  Britain  to  her  enemies?  The  only  Possible  explanation  is  that 
Germany  was  determined  to  secure  Possession  of  Belgium  and  that  she 
thought  that  if  it  was  once  in  her  possession  it  would  be  difficult"  for  Great 
Britain  to  take  it  from  her.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  when 
Germany  began  the  War  she  was  firmly  convinced  that  by  means  of  her 
surprise  attack,  the  celerity  of  her  movements,  her  overwhelming  strength 
and  her  superior  equipment  and  munitionment,  she  would  be  through 
Belgium  in  a  day  or  two  and  in  Paris  in  a  few  weeks.  A  secret  Army 
Memorandum  of  March  19,  1913,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
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French  Government,  expressed  the  German  conviction    that  they  would 
annihilate  their  enemies  "  at  one  swoop." 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  BELGIUM. — As  we  have 
seen,  Germany  made  baseless  allegations  against  Belgium  that  she  had 
not  scrupulously  maintained  her  neutrality.  It  was  anticipated  that  these 
charges  would  make  a  great  impression  on  public  opinion.  But  they 
failed  to  make  any  considerable  impression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
impartial  person  who  closely  examines  the  published  diplomatic  documents  of 
1914,  can  believe  for  a  moment  that  German  statesmen  and  German 
Publicists  themselves  attached  much  weight  to  the  charges  against  Belgium. 
It  was  soon  realised,  indeed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  before 
the  world  a  case  for  the  absorption  of  Belgium  in  Germany  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  infringed  her  neutrality.  So  a  new  line  was  taken. 

GERMANY'S  CONCEPTION  OF  BELGIUM'S  DUTY.— The  Germans 
began  to  say,  as  they  had  said  so  often  in  past  years,  that  it  was  Belgium's 
duty  to  join  herself  to  Germany,  and — they  now  added — that  it  was  Ger- 
many's noble  duty  to  see  that  Belgium  did  as  she  ought  to  do  ! 

"  Even  if  Belgium  had  intended  to  maintain  an  honestly  neutral  attitude,"  writes  a 
well  known  member  of  the  Reichstag,  Dr.  Naumann,  "  one  might  have  asked  how  far 
that  little  country  has  the  right  to  remain  outside  a  reorganisation  which  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world  !  " 

How  often  have  we  not  read  in  German  speeches  and  writings  such 
arguments  as  are  be  found  in,  for  example,  this  extract  from  a  well 
known  German  review  ? — 

"  The  noble  Germanism  must  conquer  new  provinces.  Antwerp,  not  against,  but 
with  Hamburg  and  Bremen  ;  Liege  with  the  arms  manufactories  of  Hesse,  of  Berlin,  of 
Souabe  ;  Cockerill  linked  with  Krupp  ;  Belgian  and  German  iron,  coal  and  tissues  under 
one  rule.  From  Calais  to  Antwerp,  Flanders,  Limburg  and  Brabant,  just  beyond  the 
line  of  fortresses  of  the  Meuse,  all  Prussian." 

ADMISSIONS  IN  HIGH  PLACES.— No  less  a  personage  than  the  Reg- 
ent of  Bavaria  also  let  slip  the  truth  about  German  policy  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  declared  that  Belgium  and  Holland  must  be  united  to  Germany 
because  it  was  necessary  for  Germany  to  be  master  of  all  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine. 

Even  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Herr  von  Jagow, 
had  gone  the  length  before  the  War  of  trying  to  sound  France  about 
the  future  of  Belgium,  by  declaring  that  the  small  States  were  destined 
to  "  disappear  or  gravitate  into  the  orbit  of  the  Great  Powers."  Only 
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when  he  saw  the  impression  made  by  his  declaration    did    he  hasten  to 
say  that  he  had  merely  expressed  his  personal  opinion. 

REVELATIONS  OF  A  SECRET  DOCUMENT. — As  to  the  immediate 
means  of  getting  possession  of  Belgium,  read  the  Memorandum  on 
"  The  Aim  and  Obligations  of  our  National  Policy  "  in  connexion  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  German  Army,  dated  March  19,  1913,  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  French  Government : 

"  In  the  next  European  War  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  small  States  shall  be  forced 
to  follow  us  or  be  subdued.  In  certain  conditions  their  armies  and  fortified  places  can 
be  rapidly  conquered  or  neutralised.  This  would  probably  be  the  case  with  Belgium  and 
Holland.  The  situation  with  regard  to  the  small  States  will  be  vital  a  question  for  us. 

"  Our  aim  must  be  to  take  the  offensive  with  a  large  superiority  from  the  first  days. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  concentrate  a  large  army,  followed  up  by  strong 
Landwehr  formations,  which  will  induce  the  small  States  to  follow  us  or  at  least  to  remain 
inactive,  and  would  crush  them  in  the  event  of  resistance.  An  ultimatum  with  a  short 
time  limit  to  be  followed  immediately  by  invasion  would  allow  a  sufficient  justification." 

Which  is  precisely  what  Germany  did  in  the  case  of  Belgium. 

THE  "  CONSECRATED  "  INVADER.— In  a  despatch  from  Berlin  of 
May  6,1913,  General  von  Moltke  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"  We  must  put  on  one  side  all  commonplaces  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
aggressor.  When  War  has  become  necessary  it  is  essential  to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  way 
as  to  place  all  the  chances  in  one's  own  favour." 

As  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Germans  entered  Belgium,  what  did 
Major  Bister  von  Strang  say  in  a  proclamation  ? — 

"  And  now  you,  presumptuous  little  people,  you  pretend  to  stop  us — you  to  whom 
we  had  promised  peace  and  protection  provided  you  did  not  stop  us  in  our  great  work. 
And  now  you  make  common  cause  with  our  enemies.  It  is  as  if  you  attacked  a  priest 
carrying  the  Holy  of  Holies.  We  are  consecrated  by  the  grandeur  of  our  destinies  1  " 

He  was  only  echoing  his  Kaiser.  No  German  smiled  when  in 
1905  the  Kaiser  said : 

"  We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.     God  has  called  upon  us  to  civilize  the  world." 

The  matter  was  put  perfectly  by  Professor  Schonerer :  "  We  are 
not  only  men  ;  we  are  more  than  men  because  we  are  Germans." 

GERMAN  NOTIONS  AS  TO  THE  FUTURE  OF  BELGIUM. — Some 
people  may  have  got  the  notion  that  it  was  only  the  Emperor,  the 
soldiers  and  the  fire-eating  professors  who  thought  in  this  way.  The 
contrary  is  the  case.  Last  year  two  petitions  or  manifestoes  were  pre- 
sented to  the  German  Chancellor.  The  first  was  from  six  large  socie- 
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ties  which  have  an  immense  membership — the  Farmers'  League,  the 
German  Peasants'  Union,  the  Christian  Peasants'  Union,  the  Central 
Association  of  German  Manufacturers,  the  Union  of  German  Manufac- 
turers, and  the  Imperial  German  Middleclass  Association.  The  other 
document  received  13,000  signatures  and  purports  to  emanate  from 
"  leaders  of  German  thought."  Let  us  begin  with  the  "  leaders  of 
German  thought."  They  say  : 

"  Of  Belgium  we  must  keep  firm  hold  politically,  militarily  and  economically. 
Belgium  means  a  prodigious  increase  of  power  to  us.  We  lay  special  stress  oh  the 
inhabitants  being  allowed  no  political  influence." 

THE  NEW  GENGHIS  KHAN. — The  agricultural,  industrial  and  middle- 
class  manifesto  is  equally  certain  that  "  Belgium  must  be  annexed."  It 
calls .  attention  to  the  fact  that  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France  between 
them  produce  more  than  40,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  "All  the  sources 
of  ecomomic  power,  including  properties  great  and  small  must  pass  into- 
German  hands."  A  German  journal  develops  the  programme  : 

"In  a  time  of  the  mass  movements  of  armies  we  must  not  shrink  from  mass  move- 
ments of  population.  The  Kaiser  must  carry  out  on  a  great  scale  a  policy  pf  transplant- 
ing adopted  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  Why  not  drive  out  the  Walloons 
of  Belgium  to  France,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Brazil,  and  occupy  the  country  with  Germans  ?" 

It  may  be  said  that,  with  Allied  successes,  the  German  Chancellor 
has  lately  repudiated  some  schemes  of  annexation.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  a  number  of  leading  men  in  Germany  have' protested  against  "an- 
nexation lunacy."  But  even  these  other  "  leaders  of  thought "  are 
insistent  on  "  the  extension  of  the  Eastern  frontier  and  substantial 
guarantees  on  the  West." 

AN  HISTORICAL  PARALLEL. — It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  world's 

history  for  a  militarily  powerful  race  to  have  a  conception  of  its  rela- 
tions to  small  States  such  as  fills  the  German  mind.  The  whole  attitude 
and  action  of  Germany  towards  Belgium  is  strangely  paralleled,  as  some 
one  has  pointed  out,  in  that  attitude  and  action  of  ancient  Greece 
towards  Melos  which  brought  Greece  to  her  doom.  Here  is  the  story 
as  told  in  Thucydides'  brief  and  severe  narrative : 

"  In  cool  and  measured  language  the  Athenian  envoys  explain  to 
the  Melian  Senate  that  it  suits  their  purpose  that  Melos  should  become 
subject  to  their  empire.  They  will  not  pretend— being  sensible  men 
— that  the  Melians  have  done  them  any  wrong,  or  that  they  have  any 
lawful  claim  to  Melos,  but  they  do  not  wish  any  islands  to  remain  in- 
dependent. It  is  a  bad  example  to  the  others.  The  power  of  Athens 
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Germany    (in  the  hands  of  Great    Britain,    France    and    Russia) 
me  keep  what  I  have  I   will  let  you  go." 
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CIVILISATION  IN  THE  GRIP  OF  MILITARISM 

The  most  popular  of  German   military    authors,     Bernhardi,    wrote  : 

supreme  right.     What  is  right  is  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  War." 


"  Might  is  the 
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is  practically  irresistible.  Melos  is  free  to  submit  or  to  be  destroyed. 
The  Melians  answer  as  best  they  can.  '  Is  it  quite  safe  for  Athens  to 
break  all  laws  of  right?  Empires  are  mortal;  and  the  vengeance  of 
mankind  upon  such  a  tyranny  as  this —  ?  '  '  We  take  the  risk  of  that,' 
answer  the  Athenians  ;  'the  immediate  question  is  whether  you  prefer 
to  live  or  die.'  The  Melians  plead  to  remain  neutral.  The  plea  is,  of 
course,  refused.  At  any  rate  they  will  not  submit.  They  know 
Athens  is  vastly  stronger  in  men  and  ships  and  military  skill ;  still,  the 
gods  may  help  the  innocent ;  ('  That  risk  causes  us  no  uneasiness,'  say 
the  envoys  ;  '  we  are  quite  as  pious  as  you  ')  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  kinship  to  intervene  ('  We  shall  of 
course  see  that  they  do  not ')  ;  in  any  case  they  will  fight  and  hope 
rather  than  accept  slavery.  "A  very  regrettable  misjudgment,'  say 
the  Athenians ;  and  the  War  proceeds  to  its  hideous  end.  They  put 
to  death  all  the  Melians  whom  they  found  of  man's  estate,  and  made 
slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  And  they  sent  later  500  colonists 
and  took  the  land  for  their  own.  And  the  same  winter  the  Athenians 
sought  to  sail  with  a  greater  fleet  than  ever  before  and  conquer  Sicily. 
This  was  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  that  brought  Athens  to  her  doom." 
.,  Was  it  over  the  crime  of  Athens,  it  has  been  asked,  that  Euripides 
was  brooding  when,  in  the  spring  following  Melos,  he  produced  his 
"  Trojan  Women  "  with  its  splendid  denunciation, 

How  are  ye  blind, 

Ye  treaders  down  of  cities  ;  ye  that  cast 
Temples  to  desolation  and  lay  waste 
Tombs,   the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where  lie 
The  ancient  dead,   yourselves  so  soon  to  die  ! 

Or    we    might .  quote    Aeschylus  :      "  Greatness    is  no  defence  from 
utter  destruction  when  it  insolently  despises  justice." 


CHAPTER    XV 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  EFFORTS  TO  LIVE  ON  GOOD 

TERMS  WITH  GERMANY  AND  HOW  THEY 

WERE  STEADILY  THWARTED 

THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF  THE  NAVAL  NEGOCIATIONS 

A  POSSIBLE  EXCUSE  FOR  GERMANY.— I  am  very  anxious  not  to 
conclude  this  book  without  taking  full  account  of  any  argument  that  can 
possibly  be  urged  on  Germany's  behalf.  Obviously,  the  only  possible 
argument  is  this :  "  It  is  true  that  Germany  has  behaved  deplorably  in 
breaking  the  solemn  pledges  of  her  Treaties  and  her  diplomatists  not  to 
infringe  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Further,  it  is  proved  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Germany  has  behaved  vilely  in  Belgium.  But 
there  are  perhaps  some  palliating  circumstances  if  Germany  can  by  any 
means  show  that  the  War  against  France,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  was 
forced  upon  her." 

Alas,  we  have  now  come  to  the  most  damning  point  of  all  against 
Germany.  Germany  made  the  War. 

How  GREAT  BRITAIN  CEDED  HELIGOLAND.— The  European 
diplomatic  history  of  the  past  generation,  like  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  weeks  immediately  preceeding  the  War,  is  one  long  story  of  con- 
cessions to  Germany  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia. 

About  the  time  the  twentieth  century  opened,  Great  Britain,  for  the 
sake  of  living  on  good  terms  with  Germany,  had  made  her,  in  an  ad- 
justment of  frontier  questions  in  Africa,  the  valuable  gift  of  the  island 
of  Heligoland.  The  cession  was  sharply  criticised  in  the  British  press, 
and  Heligoland  is  now  of  enormous  value  to  Germany  at  the  head  of 
the  minefields  behind  which  the  German  fleet  seeks  safety. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  a  long  series  of  British  attempts  to  secure 
a  sound  basis  for  Anglo-German  good  will. 

A  NAVAL  CHALLENGE  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.— It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  feature  in  modern  German  policy  which  before  the  present 
War  caused  such  apprehension  as  might  exist  in  the  minds  of  English 
people  in  regard  to  Germany,  was  caused  neither  by  the  growth  of 
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Germany's  commerce  nor  by  her  desire  for  a  great  position  in  the 
world — what  was  called,  a  place  in  the  sun.  What  was  a  source  of  such 
anxiety  as  existed  was  the  continual  development  of  the  German  Navy. 

Why  this  was  so  is  easily  understood.  When  the  first  big  increase 
in  the  German  Navy  was  made  by  the  German  Navy  Law  of  1900, 
the  world  naturally  asked,  Against  whom  could  this  new  fleet  be  used 
if  not  against  England  ?  The  question  was  asked  even  in  the  Reichstag. 
The  official  explanation  was  that  Germany  must  be  strong  enough  at 
sea  for  even  "  the  strongest  naval  Power "  to  be  unable  to  challenge 
her  with  confidence.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Great  Britain 
had  no  desire  whatever  to  challenge  Germany. 

AND  WHY? — One  of  the  sanest  of  British  writers*  has  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  great  and  continuous  increases  in  the  German 
Navy  were  regarded  by  public  opinion  as  a  challenge  to  Great  Britain  : 

"The  frontiers  of  Germany  are,  in  the  main,  land  frontiers.  Those  of  England  are 
on  the  sea.  The  British  Enjpire  is,  in  Seeley's  phrase,  'A  world-wide  Venice  with  the 
sea  for  streets.'  In  the  matter  of  food-supply  Germany  is  in  large  measure  self-supporting, 
or  fed  overland.  Great  Britain  might  speedily  starve  if  she  lost  command  of  the  seas. 

"  There  is  thus  no  comparison,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  in  Parliament  in  (1909) 
'  between  the  importance  of  the  German  Navy  to  Germany,  and  the  importance  of  our 
Navy  to  us.  Our  Navy  is  to  us  what  their  Army  is  to  them.  To  have  a  strong  Navy 
is  not  the  matter  of  life  and  death  to  them  that  it  is  to  us.' 

"  Germany  was  already  by  far  the  strongest  military  Power  in  the  world.  To  appre- 
ciate the  legitimate  apprehension  which  her  naval  ambitions  caused,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  reverse  the  case,  and  to  ask  what  would  have  been  felt  and  thought  in  Europe,  if 
Great  Britain,  already  the  first  Naval  Power,  had  set  to  work  to  build  up  a  vast  standing 
Army  comparable  with  that  of  Germany  herself." 

There  is  another  point.  Much  was  made  in  the  Reichstag  and  the 
German  press  about  the  need  of  a  strong  German  Navy  to  protect 
German  shipping;  but  the  proportion  of  German  shipping  to  British 
shipping  was  only  as  5  is  to  21. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  FIRST  OFFER  TO  GERMANY.— In  1899  Great 
Britain  offered  to  diminish  her  programme  of  shipbuilding  if  the  other 
great  Powers  would  do  the  same.  An  International  Conference,  called 
by  the  Tsar  with  the  object  of  reducing  armaments,  endorsed  the  plan. 
Germany's  reply  was  to  adopt  in  the  following  year  a  new  Navy  Law 
embodying  a  programme  which  would  almost  double  the  German  Navy  ! 
In  1906  Germany  added  six  large  cruisers  to  this  programme. 

*  Sir  Edward  Cook,  ex-editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  and  "  Daily  News,"  and 
author  of  a  life  of  Ruskin  in  many  volumes,  and  other  biographies. 
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SECOND  BRITISH  OFFER. — In  spite  of  this,  as  the  Tsar  was  calling 
a  second  International  Conference,  Great  Britain  determined  the  same 
year  to  set  a  good  example.  She  accordingly  reduced  her  programme  of 
shipbuilding  (which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament  the  previous  year) 
by  25  per  cent  in  battleships,  33  per  cent  in  submarines  and  60  per  cent 
in  destroyers.  The  Kaiser's  reply  was  to  tell  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  that  he  would  not  be  represented  at  the  Conference  if  disarma- 
ment was  proposed.  King  Edward  and  then  Lord  Haldane  went  to 
Germany  and  tried  to  do  what  they  could  to  influence  the  Emperor  in 
joining  with  Great  Britain  in  limiting  armaments,  but  without  result. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  BRITISH  OFFERS.— The  next  year  the  British 
Premier  announced,  still  in  view  of  the  Tsar's  Conference,  that  the 
British  Government  would  still  further  reduce  its  naval  estimates  if  a 
similar  disposition  were  shown  by  other  Governments.  But  nothing 
could  be  done  in  Germany  and  the  Tsar's  second  Conference  came  to 
nothing.  Note,  however,  that  at  that  Conference  the  British  Government 
went  the  length  of  offering  to  exchange  naval  estimates  in  advance  with 
any  Power,  in  the  hope  that  such  action  might  perhaps  ultimately  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  international  naval  expenditure. 

In  1907  the  Emperor  had  to  pay  his  return  visit  to  King  Edward. 
He  expressed  friendly  feelings  and  was  well  received,  but  public  opinion 
could  not  but  be  surprised  when  the  next  German  naval  programme 
was  modified  in  order  to  hasten  the  building  of  four  ships  of  the  largest 
type. 

FIFTH  BRITISH  OFFER.— In  1908  King  Edward  again  visited  Ger- 
many and  negotiations  were  renewed.  But  the  Kaiser  haughtily  declared 
that  no  discussion  about  naval  armaments  with  a  foreign  Government 
would  be  tolerated.  He  said  he  would  go  to  War  first.  In  self  defence, 
Great  Britain,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  had  substantially  diminished  her 
ship  building,  had  to  raise  her  naval  estimates  for  1910.  But  in  an- 
nouncing these  estimates  the  Government  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent 
misunderstandings  and  to  allay  suspicions  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  that  the  naval  attaches  in  Berlin  and  London  should  be  allowed 
from  time  time  to  see  the  actual  stage  of  construction  of  the  big  ships. 
This  proposal  was  refused  by  Germany. 

So  much,  for  the  moment,  for  the  way  in  which  the  sincere  at- 
tempts of  Great  Britain  to  diminish  by  a  mutual  limitation  of  shipbuild- 
ing the  risk  of  a  collision  between  the  two  countries  was  rebuffed  by 
Germany. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

HOW  GREAT  BRITAIN  TWICE  PREVENTED  WAR 
GERMANY  MAKES  HER  PURPOSE  PLAIN 

GERMAN  AGGRESSION  IN  MOROCCO.— Now  for  the  diplomatic 
attitudes  of  Germany  and  Gr^at  Britain  during  this  period.  Great 
Britain's  gift  of  Heligoland  to  Germany  has  been  noted.  For  the  greater 
peace  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  had  also  a,  few  years  after  1904,  deter- 
minedly settled  all  outstanding  difference  with  France.  Among  other 
adjustments,  Great  Britain,  which  had  had  interests  in  Morocco  for  300 
years,  gave  France,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  a  free  hand  there.  Two 
other  Mediterranean  Powers,  Spain  and  Italy,  did  the  same.  Prince  von 
Biilow  expressed  Germany's  lack  of  interest  in  Morocco,  where  indeed 
the  business  of  German  traders  was  very  small  in  comparison  with 
British  and  French  commerce. 

Soon,  however,  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  battle  of  Mukden 
showed  the  weakness  of  France's  Ally,  Russia.  Germany  saw  her  chance. 
She  suddenly  discovered  much  greater  interest  in  Morocco.  The  Em- 
peror made  two  warlike  speeches  and  then  went  himself  to  Morocco 
and  actually  proclaimed  himself  there  the  champion  of  Moroccan  integrity  ! 

GREAT  BRITAIN  PREVENTS  WAR.— This  was  eclipsed  by  a  demand 
for  the  resignation  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister  for  having  maintained 
a  Colonial  policy  inimical  to  Germany  !  France  was  unprepared  for  War 
and  the  sea  fight  of  Tsushima  had  finally  destroyed  all  hope  of  Russia 
being  able  to  help  her  Ally.  France  had  to  accept  the  inevitable.  The 
Foreign  Minister  resigned  and  Germany  received  equal  commercial 
rights  in  Morocco.  Had  Great  Britain,  in  her  desire  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  Europe,  not  felt  it  her  duty  to  intimate  that,  "  in  the  event  of 
an  unprovoked  attack  upon  France,  popular  feeling  in  England  would 
not  suffer  her  to  be  left  unsupported,"  the  Kaiser  would  probably  at 
this  time  have  declared  War. 

WAR  AGAIN  PROVOKED  BY  GERMANY. — Later  on,  Germany  tried, 
twice  over,  to  get  a  foothold  in  Morocco,  melodramatically  sending  a 
gunboat  to  the  desirable  port  of  Agadir  where  she  had  not  even  a  single 
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trader  !  In  the  end,  after  War  had  again  threatened,  Germany  was  bought 
off  with  a  valuable  concession  of  part  of  the  French  tongo,  rich  in 
rubber  and  particularly  valuable  to  Germany  in  relation  to  her  other 
African  possessions. 

A  FURTHER  GERMAN  THREAT.— Tn  1907,  Great  Britain  following 
up  her  settlements  with  Germany  and  France,  arranged  all  her  outstand- 
ing differences  with  Russia.  The  next  year  Germany  distinguished  her- 
self by  threatening  Russia  with  War  if  she  took  any  action  against  Au- 
stria Hungary's  disturbance  of  the  political  situation  in  the  Balkans  by 
her  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin. 

GERMANY'S  ATTEMPT  TO  DETACH  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  THE 
ENTENTE. — The  year  after,  1909,  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  who 
had  succeeded  Prince  von  Bulow  as  German  Chancellor,  initiated 
negociations  with  Great  Britain  which  are  extremely  significant  in  view 
of  what  happened  in  1914.  He  intimated  to  Great  Britain  that  Germany 
was  ready  to  make  proposals  for  a  naval  arrangement,  but  that  discussion 
on  that  subject  could  be  profitably  undertaken  only  as  part  of  a  general 
understanding  based  on  the  conviction  that  neither  country  had  hostile 
or  aggressive  designs  against  the  other.  Great  Britain  met  the  overtures 
cordially,  but  with  an  honest  proviso.  It  was  that  a  general  Anglo- 
German  understanding  should  not  be  to  the  hurt  of  any  other  Power 
with  whom  Great  Britain  was  on  good  terms.  (Great  Britain  had  not 
of  course  a  Treaty  with  any  Power  except  Japan — merely  good  under- 
standings). "  One  does  not  make  new  friendships  worth  having,"  said 
Edward  Grey,  "  by  deserting  old  ones."  There  was  no  reason,  he  said, 
why  Great  Britain's  good  understanding  with  France  and  Russia  should 
prevent  a  similar  good  understanding  with  Germany. 

But  it  soon  became  perfectly  plain  that  what  Germany  wanted  was 
an  understanding  which  did  involve  the  breaking  off  of  Great  Britain's 
friendship  with  France  and  Russia.  The  Chancellor's  naval  proposal 
proved  to  be  vague,  meagre,  even  shadowy.  The  total  number  of  ships 
to  be  built  by  1918  was  not  to  be  reduced.  All  that  was  to  happen 
was  that  the  number  of  battleships  would  be  diminished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  between  1909  and  1918,  and  be  raised  equivalently  later! 

PROBABLE  RESULT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ASSENTING.— But  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  of  Germany's  requirements  in  return.  There 
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was  to  be  a  declaration  (1)  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  Germany  had 
any  idea  of  aggression,  and  (2)  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  made  on 
either  Power,  the  Power  not  attacked  should  remain  neutral.  To  the  first 
condition,  Great  Britian  had,  of  course,  no  objection.  But  the  second 
condition  was  plainly  dangerous.  Germany  was  firmly  allied  with 
Austria  Hungary.  If,  desiring  War  with  Russia,  Germany  incited  her 
close  Ally,  Austria-Hungary  to  attack  Russia,  and  then  on  the  plea  that 
she  must  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  Ally,  also  attacked  Russia,  France 
as  the  Ally  of  Russia,  would  have  to  side  with  Russia.  Thus,  when  the 
extraordinarilv  developed  military  strength  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  had  overcome  Russia,  it  would  be  turned  against  France. 
France  would  be  crushed,  and  French  (as  well  as  Russian)  goodwill  for 
neutral  Great  Britain  would  be  destroyed.  Finally,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  victorious  Central  Powers  attacking  Great  Britain. 
Furthermore,  and  this  is  well  worth  noting  in  view  of  what  afterwards 
happened  in  1914,  such  an  understanding  as  Germany  proposed  to 
Great  Britain  would  hold  back  Great  Britain  from  resisting  Germany  if 
she  advanced  on  France  through  Belgium. 

GERMANY  RENEWS  HER  EFFORTS.— Great  Britain  had  no  other 
course  open  to  her  than  to  decline  a  German  proposal  which  offered 
so  little  and  asked  so  much.  But  Great  Britain  gave  in  1909  several 
notable  indications  of  her  desire  for  easier  relations  with  Germany,  and 
particularly  expressed  her  willingness  to  negotiate  on  subjects  of  common 
interest  such  as  the  Bagdad  railway,  to  which  Germany  attached  great 
importance. 

The  following  year,  1910,  the  German  Government  reopened 
negotiations  with  a  naval  proposal  of  the  vaguest  character  and  renewed 
proposals  for  a  political  understanding  of  a  perfectly  clear  character. 
What  is  highly  significant  in  the  course  of  the  somewhat  protracted 
conversations  which  followed  is  this.  On  the  one  hand,  the  German 
Government  carefully  'avoided  coming  to  any  definite  naval  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  end  summarily  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag,  that  "  any  control  "  is  "  absolutely  impracti- 
cable." On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Government  kept  pressing  for 
a  political  understanding  which  would  leave  Germany  free  as  far  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned  to  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on  France 
or  Russia. 

GREAT    BRITAIN'S    UNGRUDGING    ATTITUDE. — What    Germany 
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was  capable  of  in  this  connexion  had  been  seen  in  the  Agadir  inci- 
dent already  mentioned.  War  on  France  by  Germany  had  been  only 
avoided  by  the  declaration  of  the  British  Government  (for  the  second 
time  in  connexion  with  Germany's  high  handed  behaviour  towards 
France  in  regard  to  Morocco)  that  she  would  not  be  indifferent  in  a 
quarrel  foisted  on  France. 

When  France  and  Germany  reached  an  agreement,  however,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  once  more  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  improved  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  said  there  would  be  no 
grudging  attitude  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

How  A  PEACE  MESSENGER  WAS  RECEIVED.— In  1912  Lord  Haldane, 
a  man  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Germany,  was  sent  a  second  time  as  an 
unofficial  plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor.  This  messenger  of  friendship 
was  welcomed  by  an  announcement  in  the  Reichstag  of  great  increases 
not  only  in  the  Navy  but  in  the  Army!  The  naval  increase  alone  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  ^"12,000,000. 

The  German  Government's  request  to  Lord  HaTdane  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  for  a  political  understanding.  Lord  Haldane  as  naturally 
asked  the  Emperor,  the  Chancellor  and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  what  was 
the  sense  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  solemn  agreement  of  amity  if 
Germany  at  the  same  moment  was  going  to  increase  her  Navy  as  a  precau- 
tion against  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
going  to  increase  her  Navy  correspondingly  as  a  precaution  against  Ger- 
many. The  German  Government's  answer  was  to  persist  that  without  a 
general  political  agreement  there  could  be  no  naval  agreement.  In  the 
same  breath,  however,  the  German  Government  intimated  that  in  return 
for  an  acceptable  political  agreement  there  could  be  no  reduction  in  the 
increased  naval  programme,  only  some  temporary  retardation.  And  even 
that  naval  understanding  was  not  to  be  a  written  document,  not  even 
a  "  scrap  of  paper  "  but  only  a  verbal  understanding ! 

GREAT  BRITAIN  OFFERS  AN  ANGLO-GERMAN  AGREEMENT.— 
As  to  a  political  understanding  the  British  Cabinet  offered  the  following  : 

"  The  two  Powers  being  naturally  desirous  of  securing  peace  and  friendship  between 
them,  Great  Britain  declares  that  she  will  neither  make  nor  join  in  any  unprovoked 
attack  on  Germany.  Aggression  upon  Germany  is  not  the  subject  and  forms  no  part  of 
any  Treaty,  understanding  or  combination  to  which  England  is  now  a  party,  nor  will  she 
become  a  party  to  anything  that  has  such  an  object." 

Germany  would  be  asked,  of  course,  to  sign  a  similar  undertaking. 
But  Germany  would  not  agree. 


SISYPHUS 

In  the  legend  Sisyphus  was  condemned  to  push  uphill  a  stone  which  always  rolled 
down  again.  Since  the  drawing  was  made  the  stone  has  rolled  down  out  of  "  Rusland  " 
(Russia)  into  "  Galicie  "  (Austria  Hungary). 
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"BEFORE  THE  LEAVES  FALL  YOU  WILL  HAVE  PEACE" 

From  a  speech  of  the  Kaiser  to  his  troops    in    the    Spring  of   1915.     The  peace  that 
came  to  them  was  the  peace  of  death. 
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GERMAN  ATTEMPT  TO  SECURE  BRITISH  NEUTRALITY.— The  truth 
was,  as  the  German  Ambassador  in  London  ultimately  said,  what  the 
German  Government  wanted  was  a  pledge  of  British  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  Germany  being  engaged  in  War.  In  the  words  of  the  sober  and 
authoritative  writer  already  quoted,  Germany  desired  that  "  the  Triple 
Entente  should  be  broken  up  and  that  Germany  should  be  left  to  deal 
with  France,  Russia,  or  Belgium,  free  from  any  risk  of  England  concern- 
ing herself  in  the  matter." 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S  FRANKNESS.— Sir  Edward  Grey  was  per- 
fectly frank  with  the  German  ambassador.  There  was  no  aggressive 
design  in  British  policy,  he  said.  France  knew  well  that  if  she  acted 
aggressively  against  Germany  no  support  would  be  forthcoming  from 
Great  Britain.  Into  an  agreement  embodying  those  points,  Great  Britain 
was  ready  to  enter.  But  she  could  not  bind  herself  in  advance  to  re- 
main neutral  whatever  might  happen.  A  day  might  conceivably  come 
when  a  German  Government  might  desire  to  crush  France.  If  England 
bound  herself  in  advance  to  stand  aside,  she  might,  after  seeing  France 
crushed,  have  to  fight  by  herself  later  on.  Germany,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  was  greatly  increasing  her  military  and  naval  armaments,  and 
had  in  recent  years  threatened  both  France  and  Russia  with  War. 

STILL  FURTHER  BRITISH  OFFERS  TO  GERMANY.— After  the 
collapse  of  these  negotiations  Great  Britain  might  have  been  excused  for 
dropping  the  subject  of  a  naval  arrangement  with  Germany.  But  the 
British  Government  realised  that  in  an  honest  decision  not  to  add  to 
the  naval  strength  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  lay  the  best  security 
for  peace.  Great  Britain  therefore  made  yet  another  effort  in  1912  and 
again  in  1913.  Mr.  Churchill  in  introducing  the  naval  estimates  brought 
forward  a  proposal  for  a  "  naval  holiday."  He  announced  that  if  in  a 
given  year  Germany  would  build  no  warships  Great  Britain  would  do 
the  same. 

"  In  this  way  without  negotiation,  bargaining  or  the  slightest  restriction  on  the 
sovereign  freedom  of  either  Power,  relief  might  be  obtained  from  the  strain  which  the 
world  was  enduring." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  proposal,  in  meeting  the  objection  to 
"  restriction  on  sovereign  freedom,"  had  taken  note  of  a  point  urged 
by  the  German  Emperor.  It  is  significant  of  the  sincerity  of  Germany's 
attitude  towards  the  preservation  of  peace  that  this  proposal  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  other  British  proposals  and  was  rejected. 
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Nevertheless,  though  it  proved  impossible  to  make  progress  along 
the  line  of  direct  negotiation  with  Germany,  Sir  Edward  Grey  continued 
to  express  himself  in  a  friendly  way  towards  Germany.  He  said,  too, 
how  pleased  he  would  be  to  see  Russia  (an  Entente  Power)  come  to 
an  agreement  with  Austria  (an  Alliance  Power).  Upon  the  adoption  of 
such  a  line  of  action  depended  the  best  hope  of  European  peace. 
Similarly,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  (March  13,  1911),  he 
said, 

"  We  have  the  strongest  desire  to  see  those  who  are  friends  on  good  terms  with 
other  Powers  ;  we  regard  it  without  jealousy  and  with  satisfaction." 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  REASONABLE  ATTITUDE.— In  the  early  summer 
of  1914,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  War,  Sir  Edward  Grey  came  to  an 
agreement  wi.th  Germany  as  to  the  Bagdad  railway.  Nothing  could 
show  more  clearly  that  Great  Britain  had  no  desire  to  prevent  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  German  influence.  Indeed,  in  a  leading  Review, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  British  Colonial  Administrators  and 
African  pioneers*  outlined  plans  for  the  Germanisation  of  Asia  Minor. 

VISITS  OF  STATESMEN  AND  EDITORS  TO  GERMANY.— Note  should 
also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Haldane  had  not  been  the  only  semi- 
official messenger  of  good  will  to  Germany.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  both  went  to  Germany  with  the  object  of  re- 
moving misconceptions  in  high  quarters  and  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding.  Again,  with  a  view  to  enlightening  German  public 
opinion  as  to  the  sincere  desire  of  the  British  people  for  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  a  party  of  editors  went  to  Germany  and  later 
brought  over  a  party  of  German  editors  to  Great  Britain.  Mention 
might  be  made  too,  of  the  way  in  which  three  or  four  of  the  most  in- 
fluential journals  in  Great  Britain,  throughout  a  considerable  period, 
made  a  practice  of  putting  German  views  before  their  readers.  One 
London  daily  journal  even  printed  a  little  article  in  German  every  day 
for  some  years. 

To  sum  up.  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  realised  the  folly 
of  the  old  animosities  which  existed  between  herself  and  France  and 
between  herself  and  Russia.  Thanks  to  Agreements  which  did  not  bind 
her  in  any  way  to  aid  France  or  Russia  in  War,  she  lived  in  sympathy 
with  their  progress  and  development,  and  on  several  occasions  the  world 
benefited  by  her  sane  relations  with  them.  Great  Britain  desired  nothing 

*     Sir  Harry  Johnstqn,   G.C.M.G. 
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better  than  to  get  on  the  same  sane  footing  with  Germany.  She  tried 
to  bring  about  that  desirable  state  of  things  by  the  practical  method  of 
securing  an  equitable  abatement  of  the  naval  rivalry  between  them.  We 
have  seen  that  her  efforts  were  protracted  and  patient,  and  that  they 
failed. 

THE  SECRET  OF  GERMANY'S  UNWILLINGNESS  TO  REDUCE  ARMA- 
MENTS.— Why  did  Germany  resist  these  friendly  proposals  for  reduction 
of  the  naval  stress  which  was  the  real  cause  of  any  friction  which  might 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ? 

Why  did  Germany,  while  so  steadily  refusing  all  overtures  as  to  a 
radical  solution  of  the  difficulty  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
by  the  simple  method  of  a  common  reduction  of  naval  armaments, 
persistently  endeavour  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
event  of  Germany  and  Austria  Hungary  being  at  War  with  France  and 
Russia  ? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer.  As  we  shall  see  beyond  question 
in  a  later  Chapter,  Germany,  who  had  so  long  prepared  for  War,  now 
meditated  War.* 


*  That  the  object  of  the  German  Government  was  to  hoodwink  Great  Britain 
while  showing  an  apparent  willingness  to  negociate  is  frankly  admitted  in  Prince  Billow's 
"  Deutsche  Politik." 
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PLANS  FOR  WORLD  DOMINION 

AFTER  THE  WAR  OF  1914.— Why  did  Germany  meditate  War? 
Let  one  of  the  most  responsible  and  most  cautious  historical  writers 
in  .Great  Britain,  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero,  editor  of  the  leading  British  review, 
the  ".Quarterly  Review,"  answer*  : 

"  The  attention  of  Great  Britain  had  been  so  long  concentrated  on 
the  growth  of  the  German  Navy  that  it  failed  to  observe  what  has  been 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more  the  fundamental  aim  of  German  policy. 

.".A  study  of  Austro-German  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  Balkans 
and  of  the  possibilities  open  to  German  ambitions,  combined  with  an 
examination  of  the  German  mind  as  displayed  in  a  long  series  of  political 
writings,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  domination  of  the  Nearer 
and  Middle  East  was  the  essential  object  of  their  diplomacy  and  their 
gigantic  military  preparations. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  the  statesmen  of  Berlin  aimed  at  nothing  else 
— far  from  it.  The  eventual  absorption  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  with 
German-speaking  Switzerland  and  other  countries  or  parts  of  countries ; 
the  conquest  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  Colonies  ;  the  diminution 
of  France  and  Russia,  not  to  speak  of  the  destruction  of  British  sea- 
power  and  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire — all  these  came  within 
their  purview  as  ultimate  objects.  But  what  seemed  attainable  within  a 
calculable  time  was  the  mastery  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  lands 
that  lie  between  it  and  the  frontier  of  Austria-Hungary ;  arid  at  this  they 
have  consistently  aimed.  In  regard  to  the  Balkans  and  the  Turkish 
Empire  they  were  repeatedly  ready,  if  need  were,  to  go  to  War. 

"  Once  masters  in  those  territories,  the  German  Powers  would 
obtain  what  they  wanted  for  their  economic  growth,  throw  open  a  vast 
region  to  German  enterprise  and  capital,  exclude  Russia  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  menace  their  chief  rival,  Great  Britain,  in  the  most 
vulnerable  portions  of  her  Empire. 

"  Russia  would  undoubtedly  resist,  and  would  be  aided  by  France ; 

*      In  his  book,    "German  Policy  before  the  War." 
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but,  for  all  the  talk  (for  home  consumption)  of  the  Russian  bugbear, 
Berlin  was  not  afraid  of  France  and  Russia  combined ;'  and  England 
might  be — and  to  a  large  extent  was — lulled  into  security.  The  pacific 
attitude  of  the  British  Government,  and  its  persistent  efforts  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  with  Germany,  (vide  previous  Chapter)  had  doubtless 
fostered  this  belief. 

"  The  attack  on  France  and  Russia  was  but  a  preliminary  step, 
masking  the  real  aim.  This  could  not  be  attained  without  the  over- 
throw of  those  Powers,  but  such  a  victory  would  be,  after  all,  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  The'  frontiers  on  either  hand  once  secured,  the  forces 
of  Germany — military,  economical,  and  financial — could,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  flood  the  Nearer  and  Middle  East.  From  this  point  of 
vantage,  with  enormously  increased  resources  and  heightened  prestige, 
the  final  challenge  might  safety  be  issued  to  Great  Britain  for  the  empire 
of  the  world." 

GERMANY  AS  SHE  SEES  HERSELF.— The  truth  is,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  world  has  to  deal,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  with  "  a  people  in 
whom  past  success-  has  engendered  a  degree  of  arrogance  probably 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world."  Some  amazing  quotations 
from  German  writers  have  been  already  given.  It  is  possible  to  add  to 
them  almost  indefinitely.  Here  are  two  more  extracts  from  speeches 
by  the  Emperor: 

"  God  would  never  have  given  himself  so  much  concern  for  our  German  fatherland 
if  He  were  not  reserving  a  great  destiny  for  us." — At  Tangier,  1905. 

"  The  German  people  will  be  the  block  of  granite  upon  which  God  will  raise  and 
perfect  the  civilisation  of  the  world." — -At  Munster,  1907. 

The  words  of  the  greatest  figures  in  German  philosophy  have  been 
torn  from  their  context  in  order  to  countenance  an  attitude  to  the  outer 
world  which  these  thinkers  would  have  repudiated.  The  country  has 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  militarism  and  aggressive  thought.  It  has 
been  stated  that  no  fewer  than  700  books  dealing  with  War  have  been 
published  in  Germany  in  one  year.  On  the  title  page  of  the  most 
widely  read  of  German  military  authors,  General  von  Bernhardi,  is  the 
motto,  "  War  and  bloodshed  have  done  greater  things  than  love  of 
neighbour."  Treaties,  wrote  Treitschke,  "  are  all  concluded  with  a  men- 
tal reservation."  Only  questions  of  third  rate  importance  can  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  Bernhardi  is  for  "  staking  all  "  on  "  world-power  or  down- 
fall." The  character  of  small  States,  says  Treitschke,  is  Always  inferior.  "  If 
we  wish  to  gain  the  position  in  the  world  that  is  due  to  us,"  Bernhardi 
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declares,  "  we  must  rely  on  our  sword."  What  that  "  position "  is 
Woltmann,  in  his  "  Politische  Anthropologie ",  is  in  no  doubt,  "  The 
German  race  is  called  to  embrace  the  earth  within  its  sovereignty." 
After  this,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  read  in  the  "  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung,"  "  We  make  this  War  for  humanity ;  this  War  comes  from  God." 
This  is  clearly  the  view  of  the  Munich  professor,  Baron  von  Stengel, 
who  was  one  of  the  German  delegates  at  the  Hague  Conference: 

"  We  Germans  form  the  crown  of  Kultur  in  all  creation.  Subjection  to  our  control, 
which  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  any  other,  is  the  only  and  the  surest  way  to  pros- 
perous existence  for  every  nation.  Under  our  protection,  all  International  law  is  perfect- 
ly superfluous,  because  we  of  our  own  instinct  give  every  one  his  rights." 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
i 

HOW  GERMANY  FORCED  THE  PRESENT  WAR 
WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  1913 

"It  is  natural  that  experienced  strategists  should  feel  the  need  of  turning  to 
account  the  efficiency  of  their  troops  and  their  own  capacity  to  lead,  and  of 
making  themselves  prominent  in  history." — Bismarck 

EXTRAORDINARY  ADMISSIONS. — No  candid  reader  of  the  two  pre- 
vious Chapters  can  be  in  much  doubt  that  Germany  meditated  War  on 
France  and  Russia.  No  candid  reader  who  peruses  the  official  documents 
issued  after  the  present  War  began  can  be  in  any  doubt  whatever. 

The  data  which  have  been  published  since  the  War  began  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  There  are  first,  the  data  belonging  to  the  year 
1913. 

The  secret  Memorandum  on  the  strengthening  of  the  German  Army, 
dated  March  19,  1913,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  French 
Government  a  month  after  preparation,  has  already  been  quoted.  Here 
is  another  extract : 

"  We  must  allow  the  idea  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  our  people  that  our  armaments 
are  an  answer  to  the  armaments  and  policy  of  the  French.  We  must  accustom  them  to 
think  that  an  offensive  War  on  our  part  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  combat  the  provocations 
of  our  adversaries. 

"  We  must  act  with  prudence  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion. 

"  We  must  so  manage  matters  that  under  the  heavy  weight  of  powerful  armaments 
considerable  sacrifices  and  strained  political  relations,  an  outbreak  should  be  considered  as 
a  relief." 

And  the  document  goes  on  at  some  length  to  show  how  preparations 
for  bringing  about  risings  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  should  be  set  on 
foot. 

THE  WAR  CLOUDS  OF  1913. — There  is  in  Germany  a  measure 
preliminary  to  mobilisation  which  consists  of  warning  officers  and  men 
of  the  reserve  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  This  warning,  which  had 
been  given  in  1911  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  crisis,  was  again  given 
in  April,  1913.  As  we  now  know,  War  was  averted  on  both  occasions 
by  the  firm  action  of  Great  Britain  in  intimating  that  she  would  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  if  an  unprovoked  attack  were  made  on  France. 
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This  same  year,  it  is  now  known  by  a  declaration  made  in  a  speech 
by  an  ex-Premier  of  Italy,  Signer  Giolitti,  Austria  tried  to  associate  Italy  in 
an  attack  against  Serbia  which  Germany  would  have  backed.  Evidently 
Italy's  refusal  to  participate  arrested  War  at  this  time.  *. 

But  War  was  none  the  less  meditated.  In  November,  1913,  the 
Kaiser  told  the  King  of  the  Belgians  that  War  with  France  was  "  inevi- 
table and  near  at  hand."  ',  ,  v 

Now  we  come  to  1914.  The  story  of  the  few  days  immediately 
preceding  the  War,  as  disclosed  by  the  documents,  is  impressive,  and 
will  be  told  in  the  next  Chapter. 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NEAR  EASTERN  QUESTION.— Before 
acquainting  himself  with  the  story,  however,  the  Far  Eastern  reader  who 
may  not  have  closely  studied  the  Near  Eastern  question  must  understand 
something  about  it.  The  Near  Eastern  question  was  a  question  which 
arose  from  the  misgovernment  of  alien  races  by  the  Turks.  But 
it  was  also  the  question  of  the  competition  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary 
for  influence  in  the  Balkan  States.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  the 
Russian  troops  had  come  within  sight  of  the  minarets  of  Constantinople. 
Russia  had  only  been  held  back  by  Great  Britain — to  her  later  sincere 
and  acknowledged  regret — from  taking  possession  of  Constantinople. 
Russia  wanted  Constantinople,  first,  for  the  sentimental  reason  that  it 
was  formerly  a  great  Christian  capital ;  second,  because  it  would  give 
her  an  ice-free  port,  which  she  does  not  yet  possess.  Austria-Hungary, 
with  Germany  behind  her,  wanted  to  reach  the  open  sea  at  Salonika. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— But  the  future  not  only 
of  the  Balkan  States  but  of  Austria-Hungary  was  involved  in  the  Near 
Eastern  question. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Kaiser  Franz  Josef,  Prussia  had  despoiled 
him  of  a  large  section  of  his  territory  and  had  deprived  Austria-Hungary 
of  her  prestige  among  Germans.  Few  people  believed  that  the  loosely 
compacted  agglomeration  of  many  races  called  Austria-Hungary  would 
survive  the  life  of  its  aged  ruler.  Germany  regarded  herself  as  the  heir 
to  his  dominions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Austria- 
Hungary  was  either  German  or  anti-Slav.  Already  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  were  in  the  most  intimate  political  and  military  Alliance,  and 

*  The  Italian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  before  the  beginning  of  the  persent 
War  has  just  been  removed  from  the  diplomatic  list  because  he  failed  to  report  to  his 
Government  in  1913  a  confidence  he  had  received  from  the  German  Ambassador  to 
the  effect  that  Germany  undoubtedly  meditated  War. 
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plans  for  a  Customs  Union  were  in  preparation.  It  was  by  the  absorp- 
tion, first,  of  Austria-Hungary,  and,  then,  of  the  Balkan  States,  including 
Turkey,  that  Germany  was  to  secure  the  lordship  of  the  Near  East. 

TURKEY  AND  THE  BALKAN  STATES.— As  to  Turkey,  great  influence 
had  been  secured  there  by  Germany  by  furnishing  monetary  and  military 
aid,  by  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  Armenian  atrocities  which  appalled 
Western  Europe  and  Russia,  by  flattering  the  Sultan  and  bribing  the 
Pashas,  and  by  parading  the  German  Emperor  through  Palestine.  He 
disported  himself  at  Jerusalem  in  a  turban  ;  and  in  a  mosque  the  sove- 
reign of  a  handful  of  negro  Mahommedan  subjects  in  mid-Africa,  had 
the  effrontery  to  proclaim  himself  "  the  Protector  of  Mahommedanism  "! 

As  to  the  non-Turkish  Balkan  States,  the  throne  of  Roumania,  which 
had  been  a  minor  adherent  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  was  occupied  by  a 
Hohenzollern,  the  sovereign  of  Bulgaria  was  a  Hapsburg,  the  Queen  of 
Greece  was  the  Kaiser's  sister,  and,  as  the  only  market  for  the  staple  trade 
of  Serbia  was  Austria,  Serbia  was  economically  under  Austria's  influence. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Austria-Hungary  established  her  territory 
farther  south  by  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Germany  threatened 
War  with  Russia  if  she  took  umbrage.  Under  similar  threats,  Austria- 
Hungary  had  compelled  Serbia  to  recognise  what  she  had  done. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  were  naturally  much  concerned  when,  as 
the  result  of  hostilities  among  the  Balkan  States,  the  Slav  Serbia  (and  to 
a  smaller  degree  the  Slav  'Montenegro)  were  much  aggrandised.  For 
Serbia,  divided  from  Austria-Hungary  only  by  the  Danube — Montenegro 
lies  between  Austria-Hungary,  Serbia  and  the  sea — would  be  the  first 
stage  in  the  German-Austro-Hungarian  progress  towards  Constantinople. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WAR  YEAR 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S  STRUGGLE  TO  AVOID  WAR 

THE  ULTIMATUM  TO  SERBIA. — All  the  circumstances  in  which,  in 
the  early  summer  of  1914,  the  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne  and 
his  wife  were  murdered  in  Bosnia  by  Serbian  fanatics  are  not  yet  known. 
The  result,  however,  was  the  cispatch  on  July  23  of  an  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  which  the  German  Emperor  aud  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna 
had  seen  before  it  was  sent  off.  Within  forty-eight  hours  Serbia  was  to 
comply  with  ten  demands  of  the  most  humiliating  character.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  declared  (July  24)  that  he  "  had  never  seen  such  demands  addressed 
to  an  independent  State,"  and  strongly  urged  the  withdrawal  of  the  time 
limit. 

A  well  known  Italian  writer,  Signer  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  in  a  work 
published  last  year,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  action  of  Austria-Hun- 
ry  a  deliberate  provocation  of  Russia.  The  severity  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  demands  is^the  more  noteworthy,  he  says,  in  that  they  were  made 
after  Austria-Hungary  had  assured  the  Powers  for  a  fortnight  that  her 
demands  would  be  moderate.  Italy,  which  with  Austria  Hungary  and 
Germany  composed  the  Triple  Alliance,  complained  that  her  Ally  issued 
the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  without  giving  Italy  "the  least  intimation  and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  counsels  of  moderation  addressed  to 
her  by  the  Italian  Government." 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S  WARNING.— Russia  pointed  out  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  action,  backed  by  Germany,  was  intended  to  provoke 
War.  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  clearly  intimated  that  an  attack  by  Austria- 
Hungary  on  Serbia  would  probably  mean  Russian  intervention,  that  this 
would  involve  France  and  Germany,  and  "  it  would  then  be  difficult 
for  Great  Britain  to  stay  out."  Germany,  on  her  part,  declared  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  demands  were  "  equitable  and  moderate."  Sir 
Edward  Grey  then  urged  that  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain 
should  act  together  for  peace'at  Vienna  and  Petrograd, 
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RUSSIAN  AND  BRITISH  EFFORTS  FOR  PEACE.— On  July  25,  Russia 
announced  that  she  was  willing  to  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy.  Serbia  had  been  urged  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  (July  24}  to  yield  as  much  as  possible.  On  July  25, 
with  the  approval  of  Russia,  Serbia  made  the  most  astonishing  submis- 
sion to  Austria-Hungary.  Russia,  which  had  given  Serbia  equally  good 
counsel  with  Great  Britain,  was  ready  to  agree  (July  25)  that  Serbia 
should  give  Austria  military  possession  of  her  capital  preliminary  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Powers !  The  Austrian  reply  (July  25)  was  to  disregard 
the  submission  of  Serbia — a  submission  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  described 
as  "  the  greatest  humiliation  I  have  ever  seen  a  country  undergo," — to 
withdraw  her  Minister  and  to  intimate  that  Serbia  would  forfeit  her 
independence ! 

GERMANY  OBSTRUCTS  PEACE  PROPOSALS. — On  this  day  Germany 
had  declined  the  proposal  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  she  should  influence 
Austria-Hungary  as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  Germany  also  refused  (July 
27  and  28)  Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  Con- 
ference of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Italy  while  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  deferred  action. 

Although  on  July  27  the  British  Ambassador  in  Vienna  concluded 
after  consultation  with  his  fellow  ambassadors  that  Austria-Hungary  meant 
War  from  the  beginning,  Sir  Edward  Grey  intimated  (July  29)  that  "  if 
Germany  will  suggest  any  method — since  mine  is  unacceptable —France, 
Italy  and  Great  Britain  are  ready  to  follow  her." 

GERMANY  TRIES  TO  SECURE  BRITISH  NEUTRALITY.— And  now 
Germany's  action  is  increasingly  significant.  The  German  Chancellor, 
after  a  conference  with  the  Emperor,  spoke  openly  of  Germany's  part 
in  the  War  and  endeavoured  to  secure  British  neutrality  by  promising 
not  to  annex  any  part  of  France  and  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Hol- 
land. Nothing  was  said  about  the  French  Colonies.  Two  of  these 
Colonies  alone  cover  half  the  Southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
And  nothing  was  said  about  Belgium. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S  INDIGNANT  REPLY.— Sir  Edward  Grey  indig- 
nantly replied  the  next  day.  He  said  that  "  the  one  way  of  maintaining 
and  preserving  good  relations  between  England  and  Germany  is  that  they 
should  continue  to  work  together  to  Preserve  the  peace  of  Europe."  He 
wrote  further : 

"  If  the  Peace  of  Europe  can  be    preserved    and    this    crisis    safely   passed,   my  own 


endeavour  will  be  to  promote  some  arrangement  to  which  Germany  can  be  a  party,  by 
which  tshe  can  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  will  be  pursued  against  her 
or  her  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or  separately.  I  have  desired  this 
and  worked  for  it,  as  far  as  I  could,  through  the  last  Balkan  crisis.  The  idea  has  hitherto 
been  too  Utopian  to  form  the  subject  of  definite  proposals,  but  if  this  present  crisis,  so 
much  more  acute! than  any  which  Europe  has  gone  through  for  generations,  be  safely 
passed,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  relief  and  reaction  that  will  follow  may  make  possible  some 
more  definite  rapprochement  between  the  Powers  than  has  been  possible  hitherto." 

A  FURTHER  BRITISH  EFFORT  FOR  PEACE.— On  July  30  Austria- 
Hungary  announced  that  she  was  mobilising  completely.  The  same  day 
Russia  offered  to  stop  all  military  preparations  on  her  part  if  Austria- 
Hungary  would  not  violate  the  independence  of  Serbia.  At  this  stage 
secret  military  preparations  had  been  going  on  in  Germany  for  some  days. 

As  to  Austria-Hungary,  Serbia  and  Russia,  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin  pressed  Germany  to  suggest  some  method,  as  proposed  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  by  which  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy 
could  use  their  influence  for  peace.  The  next  day  (July  31)  Sir  Edward 
Grey  himself  made  a  further  attempt.  He  declared  that 

"  if  Germany  will  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward,  which  made  it  clear  that 
Germany  and  Austria  were  striving  to  preserve  European  peace  and  that  Russia  and 
France  would  be  unreasonable  if  they  rejected  it,  I  will  support  it  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris,  and  if  Russia  and  France  will  not  accept  it  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consequences.  Otherwise,  if  France  is  drawn  in,  we  shall  be  drawn  in." 

GERMANY  FORCES  THE  SITUATION  WITH  AN  ULTIMATUM  TO 
RUSSIA. — This  same  day  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  agreed  that  Russia 
should  "  preserve  her  waiting  attitude  "  and  Austria-Hungary  should  ad- 
vance no  farther  in  Serbia.  Meanwhile  "  the  great  Powers  shall  examine 
how  Serbia  can  give  satisfaction  to  Austria-Hungary  without  impairing  her 
sovereign  rights  and  independence."  The  Conversations  accordingly 
began,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  but  Germany  suddenly  forced 
the  situation  (1)  by  sending  an  ultimatum  to  Russia  demanding  her 
demobilisation  in  twelve  hours,  (2)  by  refusing  to  give  the  guarantee 
that  France  had  promptly  given  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

ANOTHER  GERMAN  EFFORT  TO  SECURE  BRITISH  NEUTRALITY.— 
The  day  after,  August  1,  Germany  made  a  final  effort  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Great  Britain.  Would  Great  Britain  stand  aside  uncondi- 
tionally if  Germany  agreed  not  to  violate  Belgium  and  not  to  annex 
any  pait  of  France  or  any  French  colonies?  Sir  Edward  Grey,  no 
doubt  realising,  first,  that  there  was  no  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  a 
German  promise,  and,  second,  that,  in  any  case,  it  looked  very  much 
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like  the  supreme  German  effort  to  destroy  for  ever  the  good  will  existing 
between  France  (and  her  Ally,  Russia)  and  Great  Britain,  contented  himself 
with  saying  that  Great  Britain  was  unable  to  give  any  such  undertaking. 

GERMANY  DECLARES  WAR  ON  RUSSIA  AND  SENDS  AN  ULTIMATUM 
TO  BELGIUM. — The  same  day  Germany  announced  that  she  had  declar- 
ed War  on  Russia.  The  declaration  which  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  made  at  this  juncture  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  said  "  with 
emotion,"  that  throughout  the  crisis  "  no  suggestion  had  been  refused  " 
by  Russia.  • 

On  August  2,  Germany  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Belgium.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  at  this  stage  assured  France  that  if  she  was  attacked  by  Germany 
the  British  Navy  would  protect  her  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  Channel. 
'  .ITALY'S  SIGNIFICANT  ATTITUDE.— On  August  3,  Italy,  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,*  declared  that  the  WTar  undertaken  by  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  further  War  which  might  result  from  it  had  an  aggres- 
sive object  and  was  consequently  in  conflict  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  She  would  therefore  remain  neutral.  As  early  as  July 
28,  Italy  had  intimated  that  she  would  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  Great 
Britain  on  any  lines  for  peace.  Nothing  could  be  more  significant 
of  how  the  rights  of  the  situation  stood  than  the  attitude  of  Italy  through 
the  crisis. 

GERMANY'S  FINAL  ACTIONS.— On  August  4,  Germany  made  a 
final  attempt  to  get  Great  Britain  to  stand  aside.  She  offered  this  time  to 
promise  that  she  would  not  at  the  end  of  the  War  annex  Belgian  territory. 
As  Germany  had  already  invaded  Belgium  and  had  broken  a  solemn 
engagement  to  the  Powers  of  Europe,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  understand 
how  she  could  ever  have  imagined  that  her  proposal  would  receive  at- 
tention. 

The  same  day  the  British  ultimatum  to  Germany  threatening  War 
if  by  midnight  Germany  proceeded  farther  with  her  invasion  of  Belgium 
was  delivered.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  in  presenting  the 
ultimatum,  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of  Germany.  He 
asked  "  whether  in  view  of  the  terrible  consequences  which  would  ensue 
it  were  not  possible  even  at  the  last  moment  "  for  Germany  to  recon- 
sider her  action.  Herr  von  Jagow  refused  "  if  the  term  given  were  even 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  "  ;  and  War  began. 

The  Triple  Alliance  consisted  of  Germany,  Austria- Hungary  and  Italy,  with 
Roumania  ;  the  Dual  Alliance  of  France  and  Russia.  Great  Britain  had  an  Entente  with 
France  and  Russia. 
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THE  CASE  AGAINST  GERMANY. — Any  reader  who  has  leisure  to 
examine  for  himself  the  bulky  collection  of  dispatches  of  all  the  Powers* 
which  have  now  been  so  very  briefly  summarised  will  get  an  even 
more  convincing  impression  of  the  «facts  of  the  case.  They  are 

1.  That  Germany  did  nothing  whatever  to  restrain  Austria-Hungary, 
but  (though  Austria-Hungary  may  herself  have  become  a  little  nervous  when 
the  crisis  arrived  and  she  began  to  realise  that    one  result    of    a    general 
War  might  be  her  own  extinction),  was  herself  firmly  resolved  on  War ; 

2.  That  the  Serbian  affair  and    Germany's    duty    to  her  Ally  were 
merely  a  pretext  for  War,  for  which  neither  France  nor  Russia  nor  Great 
Britain  had  given  any  provocation,  and 

3.  That,  when  Germany  entered  the  War  against  Russia  and  France 
she  hoped  almost  up  to  the  last  moment  that  Great  Britain,  from  whom 
she  thought  she  had  been  successful  in  hiding  her  real  intentions  during 
recent  years,  might  be  persuaded,  by  some  sort  of   promise  or  other,  to 
remain  neutral. 

GERMAN  OFFICIAL  ADMISSIONS.— The  future  historian  who  desires 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  as  to  the  present  War  will  not  overlook  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  German  White  Book : 

"  We  were  perfectly  aware  that  a  possible  warlike  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  against 
Servia  might  bring  Russia  upon  the  field,  and  that  it  might  therefore  involve  us  in  a  War, 
in  accordance  with  our  duty  as  Allies.  .  .  .  We  permitted  Austria  a  completely  free 
hand  in  her  action  towards  Serbia.  ...  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  made  the  proposal 
to  submit  the  differences  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia  to  a  Conference  of  the 
Ambacsadors  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  under  his  chairmanship.  We  declared  that 
we  could  not  participate  in  such  a  Conference." 

When  the  German  Chancellor  declared  in  the  Reichstag,  after  the 
fighting  began,  "  Our  enemies  chose  War,"  Dr.  Liebknecht  shouted, 
"  Lies,  you  chose  it." 

Mr.  Theobald  Butler,  an  English  professor  of  modern  languages, 
who  has  lived  in  Germany  continuously  since  1905,  and  has  just  returned 
to  England,  writes  : 

"  To  my  personal  knowledge  the  leaders  of  the  German  Army  began  their  final 
preparations  for. War  at  least  a  fortnight  before  August  1st,  1914.  About  the  middle  of 

*  The  chief  despatches  are  collected  from  British,  French,  Russian,  Belgian,  Serbian, 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Official  publications  in  "  Collected  Diplomatic  Documents 
relating  to  the  War,"  published  for  the  British  Government  (London  :  Wyman,  Is.)  The 
documents  presented  to  the  Italian  Parliament  are  to  be  found  in  "  Diplomatic  Docu- 
ments," published  fdr  the  Italian  Government  (London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
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July  my  classes,   consisting    for    the    most    part    of    younger    officers    and    Civil   Servants, 
•mysteriously  began    dropping  off." 

"  THE  WAR  WHICH  WAS  FORCED  UPOIOJS  "!— One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  independent  of  German  publicists  is  Maximilian  Harden.  A 
short  time  ago  his  famous  paper,  the  Zukunft,  was  seized  for  an  un- 
answerable indictment  of  Germany's  foreign  policy  from  the  time  of  the 
Agadir  incident  in  Morocco,  in  July,  1911  (when  the"  Kaiser  sent  a  war- 
ship to  "  protect  German  subjects  "  in  a  port  where  there  was  none), 
until  July,  1914  (when  Austria  declared  War  on  Serbia,  and  Germany 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  Russia).  It  taunts  the  German  Foreign  Ministry 
with  having  caused  "  a  cold  breeze  to  blow  from  Berlin  "  in  response 
to  England's  repeated  efforts  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  designed  to 
avert  a  European  War,  and  bitterly  attacks  the  familiar  Berlin  dictum 
about  "  the  War  which  was  forced  upon  us."  Harden  observes  that 

"the  Chancellor  must  know  by  this  time  that  his  opinion  that  the  War,  which  Austria- 
Hungary  declared  five  days  later  than  we  did,  was  forced  upon  us,  has  found  b  elief  aln;os 
nowhere  in  the  whole  world.'1  [Germany  declared  War  on  Russia  on* August  1  and  on 
France  on  August  3.  Austria  declared  War  on  Russia  only  on  August  6.  She  had 
declared  War  on  Serbia  on  July  28.] 

A  GERMAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE  GERMAN  CHANCELLOR.— Describ- 
ing the  last  hour  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  British  Ambassador 
to  Germany  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  in  Berlin,  Harden  writes  : 

"What  was  the  situation?  Here  was  the  strongest  military  Power  in  Belgium,  that 
is  in  possession  of  a  pistol  which  it  could  aim  at  Britain's  heart.  Granville,  Salisbury, 
Gladstone  or  Lansdowne  [previous  British  Ministers]  would  in  such  a  case  have 
declared  War.  The  British  Minister  in  Berlin  asks  for  passports.  After  he  has  got  them, 
he  once  more,  against  all  precedents,  goes  to  the  Chancellor  to  make  one  more  attempt 
at  peace.  But  in  vain.  The  excited  Chancellor  overwhelms  him  for  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  with  harangues  about  England,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  word  neutrality  and  a 
mere  scrap  of  paper,  -has  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  War  against  a  thoroughly  pacific 
nation  !  The  march  through  Belgium  was  for  Germany  a  question  of  life  or  death.  The 
same  question,  the  British  Minister  retorts,  is  one  of  life  or  death  for  England's  honour." 

DOING  JUSTICE  TO  SIR  EDWARD  GREY.—  Harden  recalls  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  historic  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  There  was  no  tone 
of  bombast  in  that  speech.  It  was  the  earliest  possible  recognition  that 
this  War  would  be  accompanied  fry  horrors  inexpressible,  cruelties  as 
terrible  as  the  Satanic  powers  could  invent.  That  day  and  that  night, 
as  we  know  from  a  variety  of  sources,  Grey  suffered  poignantly  under 
the  spectre  of  those  impending  horrors,  and  from  out  of  his  recent  in- 
terview in  an  American  newspaper  there  protrudes  plain  evidence  that 
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he  is  still  under  the  spell  of  the  same  woe  which  found  utterance  in  the 
Commons  twenty-two  months  ago." 

A  FINAL  FACT. —  Some  extracts  from  the  remarkable  interview  to 
which  Herr  Harden  refers  will  be  given  later.  Meanwhile  account  may 
well  be  taken  of  a  fact  which  still  further  supports  the  contention  that 
Germany  deliberately  forced  War.  It  is  that  Germany  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that,  while  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  military  prepara- 
tions were  not  only  complete  but  in  every  way  superior  to  those  of 
other  countries,  Russia  was  in  process  of  reorganising  her  defences.  On 
July  28  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  declared  to  a 
colleague  that  "  Russia  neither  wants  nor  is  in  a  position  to  make 
War."  The  military  reorganisation  which  was  also  proceeding  in  Bel- 
gium was  known  to  all  the  world.  Generally  speaking,  as  the  results  of 
the  first  year  of  the  War  showed,  the  Allies  were  wholly  unprepared 
for  War  in  the  sense  that  Germany  and  Austria  Hungary  were  prepared. 


A  CONFESSION  OF  MURDER 
Letter  from  a  German  soldier 
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CHAPTER    XX 

WHAT  THE    ALLIES    ARE   FIGHTING    FOR 

A  PRECISE  STATEMENT  BY. THE  BRITISH 
FOREIGN  MINISTER 

"  We  re-echo  your  Majesty's  firm  determination  to  continue  the  War  until  the 
mutual  object  of  the  Allies,  to  preserve  justice  and  freedom,  is  duly  obtained." 
— The  Emperor  of  Japan' s  Message  to  King  George  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  of  the  War. 

"  FOR  LAW,  JUSTICE  AND  PEACE.— In  the  interview  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward (now  Viscount)  Grey,  referred  to  by  Herr  Harden,  the  British 
Foreign  Minister  demonstrated  what  the  Allies  mean  by  "  justice  and 
freedom  " : 

"  Prussian  tyranny  over  Western  Europe  our  peoples  will  not  stand.  The  pledges 
given  as  regards  the  res  oration  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  shall  be  kept.  What  we  and  our 
Allies  are  fighting  for  is  a  Europe  free  from  hectoring  diplomacy  and  the  peril  of  War, 
free  from  the  constant  rattling  of  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  from  perpetual  talk  of 
'  shining  armour  '  and  '  War  lords.'*  We  are  fighting  for  law,  justice,  peace  ;  for  civili- 
zation throughout  the  world  as  against  brute  force,  which  knows  no  restraint  and  no 
mercy." 

WAR  AGAINST  THE  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WAR.— But  the 
Allies  are  also  fighting  the  German  idea  of  the  wholesomeness,  almost 
the  desirability  of  ever  recurrent  War  : 

"  Prussia  under  Bismarck  deliberately  and  admittedly  made  three  Wars.  [The  War 
against  Denmark,  1864  ;  against  Austria,  1866  ;  against  France  1870].  We  want  a  settled 
peace  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world,  which  will  be  a  guarantee  against  aggressive 
War. 

"  Germany's  philosophy  is  that  a  settled  peace  spells  disintegration,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  heroic  qualities  in  human  character.  ["  War,"  said  Treitscke,  "  is  the  highest  state 
craft  ;  only  in  War  does  a  people  become  a  people."]  Such  a  philosophy,  if  it  is  to 
survive  as  a  practical  force,  means  eternal  apprehension  and  unrest.  It  means  ever- 
increasing  armaments.  It  means  arresting  the  development  of  culture  and  humanity." 

THE  CASE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  NEGOCIATION. — The  Allies  do 
not  believe  in  War  as  the  preferable  method  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations : 

*      Phrases  from  the  German  Emperor's  speeches. 
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"  When  nations  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  when  they  quarrel,  when  there  is  a  threat  of 
War,  we  believe  the  controversy  should  be  settled  by  methods  other  than  those  of  War. 
Such  other  methods  are  always  successful  when  there  is  good  will  and  no  aggressive 
spirit.  [For  example,  the  "Alabama"  arbitration,  under  which  Great  Britain  paid  the 
United  States  30,000,000  yen,  and  the  experience  gained  in  the  working  of  the  Hague 
tribunal.]  We  believe  in  negotiation.  We  have  faith  in  international  conferences." 

How  GREAT  BRITAIN  TRIED  TO  AVOID  WAR.— Viscount  Grey 
then  recalled  how  before  this  War  broke  out  he  urged  a  Conference  on 
Germany.  But  as  we  have  seen,  Germany  would  not  agree,  though 
Russia,  France  and  Italy  all  accepted  : 

"Then  I  requested  Germany  to  select  some  form  of  mediation,  some  method  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  her  own.  She  would  not  come  forward  with  any  such  suggestion. 
Then  the  Emperor  of  Russia  proposed  to  Germany  to  send  the  dispute  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  There  was  no  response.  It  was  a  case  of  Europe's  submitting  to  the  Teutonic 
will  or  going  to  War. 

"After  Serbia  had  accepted  nine  tenths  of  Austria's  demands,  the  settlement  of  out- 
standing questions  would  have  been  easy.  They  would  have  been  settled  in  a  week, 
and  all  these '.  calamities  would  have  been  averted.  Russia  ordered  no  general  mobilization 
till  Germany  had  refused  a  conference  and  till  German  preparations  for  War  were  far 
ahead  of  those  of  the  Russians." 

Germany  was,  in  fact,  at  War  with  Russia  four  or  five  days  before 
Austria-Hungary  declared  War. 

•  .  '  , 

NEGOCIATION  VERSUS  THE  WAR  METHOD  CONTRASTED. — The 
British* Foreign  Minister  asked  that  the  method  of  negotiation  and  the 
method  of  War  should  be  contrasted  in  the  light  of  this  struggle. 

"  Do  we  not  see  the  disaster  of  the  War-method  conclusively  shown?  Industry  and 
commerce  dislocated  :  the  burdens  of  life  heavily  increased  ;  millions  of  men  slain, 
maimed,  blinded  ;  international  hatreds  deepened  and  intensified  :  the  very  fabric  of 
civilization;  menaced." 

USELESS  TALK  OF  PEACE. — The  injustice  done  by  this  War  has  got 
to  be  set  right. 

"  The  Allies  can  tolerate  no  peace  that  leaves  the  wrongs  of  this  War  unredressed. 
When  persons  come  to  me  with  pacific  counsels  I  think  they  should  tell  me  what  sort 
of  peace  they  have  in  mind.  If  they  think  that  Belgium  was  innocent  of  offence  ;  that 
she  has  been  unspeakably  wronged  ;  that  she  should  be  set  up  again  by  those  who  tore 
her  down,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  they  should  say  so.  Peace  counsels  that  are  purely 
abstract  afrid  make  no  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  this 
War  are  ineffective  if  not  irrelevant." 

No   COALITION   AGAINST  GERMANY.— Viscount  Grey  then  dealt 
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with  the  wild  talk  about  Germany    being    "  encircled,"    and  about  there 
being  a  "  coalition  "  against  her. 

"  Germany  knew  there  was  no  coalition  against  her.  We  had  assured  her,  in  the 
most  formal  and  categorical  way,  that  in  no  circumstances  would  we  be  a  party  to  any 
aggression  against  her.  She  wanted  us  to  pledge  ourselves  to  unconditional  neutrality, 
wanted  us  to  declare  that,  no  matter  what  she  did  on  the  Continent,  we  should  not  inter- 
fere. She  always  referred  to  a  possible  War  forced  on  her.  The  trouble  was  that  she 
gave  us  no  test  of  a  War  forced  on  her.  She  remained  free  to  claim  that  any  War  was 
forced  on  her. 

"She  now  claims  that  this  present  War  was  forced  on  her.  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  at  the  outset  Italy,  the  third  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  definitely  refused 
to  accept  that  view.  No  one  thought  of  attacking  Germany  ;  there  was  not  a  measure 
taken  by  any  other  Power  that  was  not  purely  defensive  ;  the  German  preparations  were 
for  attack  and  were  far  ahead  of  others  on  the  Continent. 

"Belgium  was  a  bulwark — defensive  of  Germany,  of  France,  and  of  European  peace. 
This  bulwark,  until  Germany  decided  to  make  War,  was  in  no  danger  from  any  quarter." 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  RELATIONS  WITH  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES.— 
As  has  been  abundantly  shown,  Great  Britain's  rapprochements  in  recent 
years  have  had  as  their  object  good  relations  and  an  end  to  quarrels 
with  other  Powers. 

"  Going  far  back,  we  had  working  relations  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  we  were 
habitually  in  friction  with  France  or  with  Russia.  Again  and  again,  it  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  War.  So  we  decided  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  France,  and  then  with 
Russia — not  with  any  hostile  intent  towards  Germany  or  any  other  Power,  but  wholly  to 
pave  the  way  to  permanent  peace.  So,  instead  of  preparing  for  War,  as  Germany  asserts, 
without  a  vestige  of  truth  to  support  the  assertion,  we  were  endeavouring  to  avoid  War. 
And  German  statesmen  knew  we  were  endeavouring  to  avoid  War  and  not  to  make  it. 

"  Nobody  wants  peace  more  than  we  want  it.  But  we  want  a  peace  that  does 
justice,  and  a  peace  that  re-establishes  respect  for  the  public  law  of  the  world." 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  REAL  FEELING  TOWARDS  GERMANY.— As  to 
the  declaration  of  the  German  Chancellor  that  Great  Britain  wants  to 
destroy  "  united  and  free  Germany." 

"  We  never  were  smitten  with  any  such  madness.  Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg 
knows  we  want  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  belongs  to  the  rudiments  of  political  science,  it 
is  abundantly  taught  by  history,  that  you  cannot  enslave  a  people  and  make  a  success  of 
the  job — that  you  cannot  kill  a  people's  soul  by  foreign  despotism  and  brutality.  We 
aspire  to  embark  upon  no  such  course  of  folly  and  futility.  We  believe  that  the  German 
people — when  once  the  dreams  of  world-empire  cherished  by  Pan-Germanism  are  brought 
to  nought — will  insist  upon  the  control  of  its  Government  ;  and  in  this  lies  the  hope  of 
secure  freedom  and  national  independence  in  Europe.  For  a  German  democracy  will 
not  plot  and  plan  Wars,  as  Prussian  militarism  plotted  Wars,  to  take  place  at  a  chosen 
date  in  the  future." 
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THE  HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE. — Viscount  Grey  then  spoke  of  his 
hopes  for  the  future: 

"  Long  before  this  War  I  hoped  for  a  league  of  nations  that  would  be  united,  quick, 
and  instant,  to  prevent,  and,  if  need  be,  to  punish  violation  of  international  treaties,  of 
public  right,  of  national  independence,  and  would  say  to  nations  that  come  forward  with 
grievances  and  claims,  '  Put  them  before  an  impartial  tribunal.  Subject  your  claims  to 
the  test  of  law  or  the  judgment  of  impartial  men.  If  you  can  win  at  this  bar,  you  will 
get  what  you  want  ;  if  you  cannot,  you  shall  not  have  what  you  want  ;  and,  if  you 
attempt  to  start  a  War,  we  shall  all  adjudge  you  the  common  enemy  of  humanity,  and 
treat  you  accordingly.  As  footpads,  safe-breakers,  burglars,  and  incendiaries  are  suppressed 
in  nations,  so  those  who  would  commit  these  crimes,  and  incalculably  more  than  these 
crimes,  will  be  suppressed  among  .nations.'  ' 

WHY  THE  WAR  MUST  Go  ON.— The  British  Foreign  Minister  ex- 
plained in  conclusion  why  the  War  must  go  on.  The  "  menace  of 
destruction  "  hangs  over  the  world. 

"  The  Germans  have  thrown  the  door  wide  open  to  every  form  of  attack  upon 
human  life.  The  use  of  poisonous  fumes,  or  something  akin  to  them  in  War,  was  re- 
commended to  us  many  years  ago,  [long  before  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire]  and 
was  rejected  by  us  as  too  horrible  .to  use.  The  Germans  have  come  with  mines  in  the 
open  seas,  threatening  belligerents  and  neutrals  equally.  They  have  come  with  the 
undiscriminating,  murderous  Zeppelin,  which  does  military  damage  only  by  accident. 
They  have  come  with  the  submarine,  which  destroys  neutral  and  belligerent  ships  and 
crews,  in  scorn  alike  of  law  and  of  mercy.  They  have  come  upon  blameless  nations 
with  invasion,  incendiarism  and  confiscation.  Their  science  is  dedicated  to  wiping  out  life. 
They  have  forced  these  things  into  general  use  in  War.  If  the  world  cannot  organize 
against  War,  if  War  must  go  on,  then  nations  can  protect  themselves  henceforth  only  by 
using  whatever  destructive  agencies  they  can  invent,  till  the  resources  and  inventions  of 
science  end  by  destroying  the  humanity  that  they  were  meant  to  serve. 

"The  Germans  assert  that  their  culture  is  so  extraordinarily  superior  that  it  gives 
them  a  moral  right  to  impose  it  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  by  force.  Will  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  of  "  Kultur  "  disclosed  in  this  War  be  such  efficiency  in  slaughter  as  to 
lead  to  wholesale  extermination  ? 

"  The  Prussian  authorities  have  apparently  but  one  idea  of  peace,  an  iron  peace 
imposed  on  other  nations  by  German  supremacy.  They  do  not  understand  that  free  men 
and  free  nations  will  rather  die  than  submit  to  that  ambition,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
end  to  the  present  struggle  till  it  is  defeated  and  renounced." 

THE  BRITISH  BLOCKADE. — Viscount  Grey  spoke  of  Germany's  use 
of  the  submarine.  The  German  Chancellor  has  had  the  hardihood  to 
argue  "  that  the  submarine  is  a  legitimate  measure  of  self-defence  against 
the  British  policy  of  using  the  command  of  the  seas  to  starve  Germany 
into  submission."  The  truth  is  that  the  German  Government  declared 
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its  intention  of  instituting  a  submarine  blockade  on  February  4,  1915, 
whereas  the  measures  of  reprisal  against  Great  Britrin  were  not  announc- 
ed until  March  llth. 

Herr  Harden,  who  has  been  already  quoted,  openly  scoffs  at  the 
argument  that  Great  Britain  is  inhuman  in  stopping  cargoes  intended  for* 
Germany.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Germany  has  a  reasonable  amount 
of  food.  The  real  reason  why  she  resents  the  action  of  the  British 
Navy  is  that  it  has  kept  out  copper,  nickel,  rubber  and  other  War 
material. 

WHY  PEACE  DOES  NOT  COME.— As  to  peace  proposals,  as  Viscount 
Grey  recently  said  in  Parliament, 

"it  is  childish  to  say  that  because  we  will  not  accept  the  terms  of  peace  that  suit 
Germany  therefore  we  are  responsible  for  prolonging  the  War. 

"  The  real  thing  which  is  responsible  more  than  anything  else  for  prolonging  the 
War  at  this  moment  is  that  the  German  Government  goes  on  telling  its  people  that  they 
have  won  the  War,  or  if  they  are  not  winning  the  War  they  are  going  to  win  it  next 
week,  and  that  the  Allies  are  beaten.  The  fact  is  the  Allies  are  not  beaten,  and  are  not 
going  to  be.  The  first  step  towards  peace  wilt  be  when  the  German  Government  begins 
to  recognise  that  fact. 

"  If  any  one  has  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  peace  at  the  moment,  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France.  Well,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France  has  spoken,  and  he  has  said  : — 
'  To-day  the  word  peace  is  a  sacrilege.  What  will  the  generations  to  come  say  if  we  let 
escape  the  occasion  to  establish  firmly  a  durable  peace?  Peace  must  be  based  on  inter- 
national right.  '  m' 

THE  DEBT  TO  GERMANY.— In  an  address  of  sympathy  with  the 
Allies  signed  by  500  of  the  most  prominent  American  public  men 
they  said  : 

"  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  contributions  which  Germany  has  in  the  past 
made  to  the  common  treasure  of  modern  civilisation  ;  all  of  us  acknowledge  our  debt  to 
Germany  ;  many  of  us  have  had  the  advantage  of  German  education  ;  some: of  us  are 
of  German  blood.  But  the  welfare  of  that  civilisation  for  which  Germany  has  done  so 
much,  the  highest  interests  of  Germany  herself,  demand  that  in  this  conflict  Germany  and 
Austria  shall  be  defeated." 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  HAS  TO  DECIDE.— As  Senator  Root,  formerly 
American  Secretary  of  State  said, 

"  the  War  began  by  the  denial  on  the  part  of  a  great  Power  that  treaties  are  obligatory 
when  it  is  no  longer  for  the  interests  of  either  of  the  parties  to  observe  them.  This 
denial  is  supported  by  half  the  military  power  of  Europe.  The  civilized  world  has  to 
determine  whether  international  law  is  to  be  a  mere  code  of  etiquette,  or  whether  viola, 
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tions  of  the  law  of  such  a  character  as  to  threaten  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community 
of  nations  shall  be  treated  by  analogy    to  criminal  law." 

A  FORECAST  THAT  WAS  FULFILLED. — The  first  German  Emperor 
promised  in  1871,  when  the  Empire  was  founded,  that  Germany  would 
"  willingly  pay  the  re'spect  it  claims  for  its  own  independence  to  the 
independence  of  all  other  States  and  peoples,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
powerful."  On  which  an  eminent  publicist  wrote  with  remarkable  pre- 
science : 

"  Can  a  great  Empire  governed  by  a  soldier,  populated  by  soldiers, 
and  ruled  by  a  caste  whose  p*ride  it  is  to  be  the  highest  trained  warriors 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  be  an  Empire  of  Peace  ?  Why  should  it  be  ? 
Because  Germans  are  cultivated  ?  True ;  but  where  is  the  proof  that 
culture  is  a  guarantee  for  moderation  ?  No  culture  can  surpass  that  of  the 
German  professorate,  which  has  been  more  exacting  in  its  requirements, 
more 'hostile  to  other  nations,  more  completely  penetrated  with  the  spirit 
of  dominance  than  either  the  people  or  the  soldiery  of  Germany. 

"  Is  the  guarantee  the  morality  of  Germany  ?  That  has  not  prevent- 
ed Germany  from  annexing  States  which  heartily  desired  not  to  be 
annexed.  In  international  affairs,  as  in  private  affairs,  the  keynote  of 
morality  is  unselfishness  ;  and  accepting  for  the  nonce  the  German  view 
of  the  whole  situation,  they  are  still  retaining  and  pleased  to  retain  a 
million-and-a-half*of  free  persons  in  unwilling  subjugation  for  their  own 
interest.*  They  declare  the  possession  of  Metz,  which  is  as  French  as 
Paris,  and  of  Alsace,  which  has  become  French,  essential  to  the  perma- 
nent security  of  Germany.  We  say  it  renders  Germany  permanently 
insecure,  because  it  compels  France  to  hunt  about  for  alliances  against 
her ;  but  let  us  admit  the  German  case,  and  still  it  comes  to  this,  that 
Germany  will,  if  need  be,  avowedly  and  openly  postpone  her  own 
sense  of  right,  her  own  lofty  morality,  to  her  own  material  interest. 
What  guarantee  is  there  or  can  there  be  for  the  world  in  a  morality 
tempered  by  such  an  explanation  as  that  ?  " 

AN  IMPERIAL"  FAMILY  HABIT. — The  history  of  the  narrow  escapes 
of  Europe'  from  declarations  of  War  by  Germany  has  been  told  in 
previous  Chapters.  Had  Great  Britain  not  prevented  such  declarations 
of. War,  and  War  had  broken  out,  the  old  Emperor  William's  grandson, 
the  present  Emperor  William,  would  no  doubt  have  claimed,  as  he  has 
done  in  the  case  of  present  War,  that  Germany  was  not  responsible  for 

*      The  allusion  is  to  the  population  of  the  annexed  Alsace-Lorraine  (Elsass-Lothringen). 
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it.  But  that  is  an  Imperial  family  habit.  Bismarck's  autobiographical 
records  show  that  the  first  German  Emperor's  plea  that  Germany  was 
in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  was  untrue. 
Bismarck  himself  admits  that  that  War  was  precipitated  by  his  falsifica- 
tion of  a  French  dispatch.  No  pretence  is  nowadays  made,  either,  that 
Prussia  did  not  will  in  the  same  way  the  War  with  Denmark  (1864). 
As  to  the  War  with  Austria  (1866)  the  old  Emperor  William  affirmed 
that  "  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  spare  Prussia  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  of  a  War."  "  This,"  he  added,  "  is  known  to  my  people  and 
to  God,  who  sees  the  heart.  We  have  no  choice,  we  must  fight  for  our 
existence."  "  Unfortunately  von  Moltke  (in  his  Memoirs)  contradicts  his 
august  master  point  blank. 

"The  War  of  1866,"  (he  writes),  "did  not  take  place  because  the  existence  of 
Prussia  was  threatened,  or  in  obedience  to  public  opinion  or  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  War  which  was  foreseen  long  before,  which  was  prepared  with  deliberation  and 
recognized  as  necessary  by  the  Ministry  in  order  to  secure  the  establishment  of  Prussian 
hegemony  in  Germany." 

GERMANY'S  MORAL  ISOLATION. — "  Germany's  greatest  weakness 
to-day,"  as  a  neutral  writer  says,  "  is  her  moral  isolation.  She  stands  con- 
demned by  the  judgment  of  the  civilised  world.  No  physical  power  she 
can  exercise  can  compensate  for  this  loss  of  moral  power." 

"  The  time  has  indeed  come,"  in  the  words  of  another  neutral  who 
has  been  the  official  representative  of  his  country  in  Berlin,  "  to  affirm 
in  no  doubtful  terms  that  there  are  certain  rights  and  duties  of  nations 
upon  regard  for  which  the  future  of  mankind  depends."  * 


CHAPTER    XXI 

WERE  OTHER  POWERS  BLAMEWORTHY  ? 
A  CANDID  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FACTS 

ARE  OTHER  POWERS  EQUALLY  TO  BLAME?— I  would  willingly 
conclude  this  book  with  the  preceding  Chapter.  But  there  are  two  or 
three  suggestions  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  War  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  ignore.  The  first  suggestion  is  that,  "  among  various  kinds  of 
national  arrogance  and  combativeness,  the  German  kind  was  merely  the 
most  intensive  and  most  pronounced."  This  has  been  excellently  an- 
swered in  the  "  Westminster  Gazette,"  of  London,  by  a  well  known 
publicist  'in  touch  with  the  best  sources  of  information  : 

"  We  do  not  claim  innocence  for  other  nations,  but  the  Germans  have  a  unique 
responsibility  for  the  course  of  events  which  has  made  this  War  so  much: worse  than  any 
other  War.  Their  theory  of  the  nation  in  arms  led  logically  to  the  unlimited  violence 
which  seeks  not  merely  to  defeat  armies,  but  to  crush  and  intimidate  entire  populations. 
Their  idea  of  War,  not  as  a  last  resort  when  a. nation  is  attacked  or  its  honour  threatened, 
but  as  an  extension  of  policy,  led  to  a  new  and  deliberate  use  of  force  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  placed  all  Europe  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mailed  Fist.  There  is  nothing  in 
history  quite  comparable  with  Bismarck's  deliberate  picking  of  quarrels  at  carefully  planned 
intervals. 

"  The  real  politics  which  he  invented  were  simply  a  weighing  of  armed  forces  from 
which  sentiment  and  morality  we  excluded.  Other  nations  have  had  periods  in  which 
they  have  yielded  to  these  ideas,  but  none  has  ruthlessly  systematised  them  and  pursued 
them  for  generations  like  the  Germans.  The  Germans  have  produced  an  armed  system 
which  never  existed  till  Bismarck  came  on  the  scene.  Worst  of  all,  they  have  forced 
other  nations  to  tread  the  path  they  had  chosen  for  themselves  at  a  time  when  the  natural 
trend  of  civilisation  was  towards  peace  and  peaceful  commerce." 

OUR  GERMAN  FRIENDS. — There  are  few  Britons  without  some 
German  friends  or  acquaintances.  We  know  very  well  that  all  the 
German  people  were  not  meditating  War.  But  as  the  "  Westminster  " 
says,  "  they  were  none  the  less  in  the  grip  of  a.  militarist  system  to  which 
they  submitted  with  complete  docility  and  which  chose  its  own  moment 
for  War  in  1914."  The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  The  diplomacy  of  1914  is  of  capital  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  previous 
events.  Here  we  .saw  the  system  remorselessly  at  work,  closing  all  doors  on  peace, 
peremptorily  refusing  time  for  reflection  or  negotiation,  feverishly  anxious  lest  a  moment 
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From  "  Illustrater  London  News  " 

THE  KING  CF  THE  BELGIANS  ENCOURAGING  HIS  SOLDIERS 
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should  be  lost  in  the  surprise  blow  which  was  to  overwhelm  France  by  invading  her 
through  Belgium,  thinking  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last  of  the  military  adventure  and 
not  at  all  of  the  political  problem.  The  German  people  may  have  been  innocent  of  it 
all,  but  no  Government  in  Europe,  except  the  German,  could  have  comported  itself  thus, 
and  no  people  in  Europe,  except  the  German,  could  have  evolved  such  a  Government." 

GERMAN  FEAR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  ITS  CAUSE.— The  writer  insists 
with  truth  that,  for  the  heavily  armed  and  nervous  state  of  Europe, 
Germany  was  chiefly  responsible,  and  for  the  ultimate  explosion  specially 
responsible.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  German  people  suffered  from 
the  same  fears  as  their  neighbours.  The  fear  of  Russia  unquestionably 
contributed  largely-  to  the  catastrophe. 

"  But  the  ground  for  it  must  be  discovered  in  German  policy  towards  Russia. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  German  and  Russian  hostility  or  any  sign  of  Russian 
aggression  westward.  Even  when  the  War  broke  out,  Russia  had  an  unorganised  and 
unguarded  western  frontier,  and  has  suffered  much  adversity  in  consequence.  But  unques- 
tionably her  intention  was  greatly  to  strengthen  her  defences  and  to  increase  her  army 
proportionately.  Why  ?  Because  in  the  last  twelve  years  she  has  suffered  one  mortification 
after  another  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  They  took  advantage  of  the  Japanese  War 
to  force  upon  her  a  most  unfavourable  commercial  treaty;  they  incited  Austria  to  annex 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  boasted  openly  that  they  had  intimidated  Russia  with  their 
'shining  armour.'  Then  they  discovered  that  the  population  of  Russia  was  more  than  twice 
their  own,  and  that  the  situation  might  become  alarming  if  she  so  armed  herself  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  resent  these  affronts.  A  quite  legitimate  fear;  but  whose  fault?" 

FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  writer  quite  honestly  says 
that,  granting  that  Germany  had  some  case  to  go  upon  as  to  Morocco, 
(Chapter  XVI)  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  ever  behaved  to  Ger- 
many over  that  or  any  question  as  Germany  did  to  France,  The 
British  record,  generally,  is  that,  as  appears  from  the  data  brought 
together  in  previous  Chapters, 

"We  have  strenuously  endeavoured  not  only  to  keep  the  peace,  but  to  find  means 
of  satisfying  German  Colonial  ambitions  and  to  provide  a  regular  machinery  for  abating 
armaments  and  settling  international  disputes. 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  others  that  would  take  too  long  to  develop  now,  we  un- 
hesitatingly reject  the  theory  that  the  guilt  of  the  present  War  must  be  impartially  distribut- 
ed between  the  combatants,  with  perhaps  a  slightly  greater  share  for  Germany.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  profound  truth  that  this  is  a  struggle  between  Prussian  militarism  and 
the  non-militarist  Powers,  between  the  denial  of  law  and  right  in  international  affairs  and 
their  recognition.  There  is  a  real  conflict  of  ideals." 

"  COMMERCIAL  WAR  "  NONSENSE.— Taking  leave  of  the  "  West- 
minster "  writer,  there  is  the  suggestion  that  the  cause  or  a  cause  of 
the  War  was  British  jealousy  of  German  trade.  On  this  point  I  may 
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quote  an  American  student  of  European  history,  Mr.  B.  E.  Shmitt — 
obviously  a  man  of  German  origin — who  has  written  a  book  in  which 
he  tries  to  examine  the  origins  of  the  War  in  an  impartial  spirit. 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  say,"  he  writes,  "that  when  the  War  came  there  was  not 
in  the  back  of  the  English  mind  the  idea  that,  if  the  Navy  could  control  the  seas,  a 
severe  blow  would  be  inflicted  on  German  foreign  commerce  ;  but  no  looser  statement 
can  be  made  than  that  British  participation  in  the  great  conflict  was  dictated  by  cupidity 
or  jealousy." 

The  person  so  commercially-minded  as  to  be  capable  of  taking  the 
view  that  the  War  is  a  Business  War  may  well  be  invited  to  write  down 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  monetary  gain  which  can  outset  such  losses 
to  Great  Britain  as  these  : 

1.  Direct  cost  of  the  War,  which  is  already  in  its  third  year,  at  the 
rate  of,  say,  50,000,000  yen  a  day  in  cash  outgoings.* 

2.  Heavy  and  irreparable    losses    in    men    killed,  maimed  or  dead 
by    disease,    and    the    heavy    future    burden    of    pensions    to    wives    and 
children  and  to   survivors  and  injured. 

3.  Enormous  loss  due  (a)  to  the  stoppage  during  the  War  of  trade 
with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary    and    Turkey,    and  (b)  to  the  killing  off 
and  impoverishing  of  potential  customers  there. 

4.  Loss  due    to    destruction    of    shipping  and  property,   and  to  the 

removal  of  labour  from  productive  work. 

• 

GERMANY'S  GROWING  POPULATION  PLEA. — The  monstrous  notion 
that  Germany  was  forced  into  War  in  order  to  obtain  room  for  a  too 
numerous  population  has  bee.n  exposed  by  many  writers.  But  it  is  per- 
haps well  to  state  that  Germany  is  far  from  being  over-populated.  The 
volume  of  emigration  has  been  for  some  years  past  steadily  diminishing. 
In  1885  some  172,000  emigrants  left  Germany.  In  1892  the  number  fell  to 
116,000  and  in  1898  to  23,000,  at  which  figure  it  remained  for  many 
years.  In  the  year  1912  the  emigrants  were  no  more  than  18,000. 
The  population  of  Germany  is  68  mijlions ;  but  the  distinguished  French 
economist,  Yves  Guyot,  points  out  that  a  German  population  of  90 
millions  would  only  mean  166  to  the  square  kilometre,  and  that 
Belgium  in  1913  had  a  population  of  no  less  than  260  to  the  square 
kilometre,  without  being  forced  in  any  marked  degree  to  resort  to 
emigration. 

*  One  might  add  the  money  subscribed  to  War  charities.  It  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  500,000,000  yen  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  War. 
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BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  WORLD  POLITICS. — The  present  War  has 
its  roots  in  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  become  at  any 
cost  the  dominating  Power  of  the  world.  The  rejoinder  may,  no  doubt, 
be  made  that  there  have  been  Britons  as  well  as  Germans  who  have 
had  dreams  of  world  power.  But  when  the  very  most  has  been  said  on 
this  point  that  can  be  said,  how  much  does  it  amount  to  ?  Very  little. 
For,  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  lately  written,  there  have  been  nobler 
currents  of  opinion  among  the  British  people  which  have  prevented  the 
nation  developing  this  dangerous  ambition  of  world  power,  much  less 
hurling  itself  into  a  world  War  to  support  it.  The  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  are  in  every  clime  ;  but  there  is  no  careful,  open-minded  student 
who  is  in  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  three  outstanding  facts  of  their 
history  : 

1. — These  oversea  dominions  were  unmistakably  acquired  with  no 
conscious  purpose  of  world  rule.  They  are  in  no  sense  the  product  of 
Imperial  State  policy.  They  were  gained,  in  the  main,  not  by  the  British 
Government  at  all.  They  were  obtained  by  adventurous  Britons  who 
had  almost  to  force  the  new  lands  on  a  Government  which  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  add  to  its  responsibilities.  One  of  the  truest  things  ever 
said  about  the  British  Empire  is  that  it  came  together  in  a  fit  of  absence 
of  mind. 

2. — The  second  point  about  which  every  student  of  British  oversea 
history  is  in  no  doubt  is  that  the  conditions  in  which  the  British  colonies 
were  gathered  together  can  hardly  occur  again.  They  were  chiefly 
acquired  during  a  period  when  (a)  British  shipping  and  British  foreign 
trade  were  without  serious  rivals,. (b)  when  industrial  and  social  conditions 
in  Great  Britain  were  such  that  large  numbers  of  particularly  intelligent, 
vigorous  and  resourceful  men  were  eager  to  find  a  livelihood  and  homes 
oversea,  and  (c)  when  a  large  part  of  the  earth  was  still,  as  in  the  case 
of  Africa  and  Australia,  sparsely  populated  and  without  established 
government. 

3. — The  third  point  on  which  all  students  agree  is  that  the  British 
Empire  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  a  certain  gift  of  colonisation  and 
for  the  management  of  subject  races  for  which  the  British  people  are 
remarkable.  This  gift  is  no  doubt  due  to  enterprising  ideas,  strong  in- 
dividuality, a  capacity  for  direction,  a  habit  of  taking  large  and  broad- 
minded  views,  and  a  certain  carelessness  of  criticism  and  consequences 
when  it  is  felt  that  the  right  course  is  being  pursued.  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  while  the  British  have  been  the  pioneers  of  commerce,  the 
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Germans  have  been  the  pedlars.  It  is  not  merely  because  the  Germans 
started  late  in  the  day  that  they  have  failed  to  make  a  success  of  their 
colonies.  It  is  largely  because  they  lacked  some  of  the  qualities  and 
experience  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  colonising  Power.  They  have 
been  successful  oversea  when  they  have  been  living,  as  in  America  or  in 
the  British  colonies,  under  some  other  administrative  ideals  than  their 
own. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

DID  THE  BRITISH  HATE  THE  GERMANS  ? 

WHY  FIVE  MILLION  CIVILIANS  BECAME  SOLDIERS 

BRITISH  FEELING  TOWARDS  GERMANY  BEFORE  THE  WAR. — We 
may  now  claim  to  have  examined,  in  this  and  other  Chapters,  every 
possible  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  War.  By  a  process  of  exhaus- 
tion we  are  driven  back  to  the  point  at  which  the  book  started  : 

1.  The  War  was  caused  by  the  action  of    Germany  in  offering,  in 
co-operation  with  Austria-Hungary,  deliberate  provocation  to  Russia.* 

2.  Great  Britain  was  brought  into  the  War  by  the  German  invasion 
of  Belgium. 

It  was  inconceivable  to  the  average  Englishman  that  Germany 
should  attack  Belgium  or  France.  He  might  see  a  good  deal  in  some 
of  the  paper-s  about  Germany  as  the  War  State.  But  the  fact  did  not 
sink  into  his  consciousness.  He  was  amused  or  regretful  rather  than 
suspicious.  He  did  not  know  what  we  now  know,  how  near  to  War 
Great  Britain  had  been  on  two  recent  occasions  when  Germany  had 
threatened  France.  He  did  not  know  that  so  many  proposals  of  a  naval 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  had  been  rebuffed. 
He  knew  nothing,  of  course,  of  German  War  preparations  or  of  the 
German  spy  system,  and  he  did  not  realise  the  character  of  German 
aims  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  He  thought  Lord  Roberts  was  pro- 
bably unnecessarily  alarmist  about  the  need  for  preparadness  ;  and  the  very 

*  FURTHER  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  GERMANY.— The  well  known  German 
publicist,  Friedrich  Naumann,  has  declared  that  the  Central  Powers  are  responsible  for 
the  War  and  that  Germany  is  conducting  a  War  of  conquest,  not  of  defence. 

Roumania,  it  now  appears,  was  a  secret  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  with- 
drawing from  it,  as  Italy  has  done,  and  declaring  War  on  Germany,  Roumania  declares 
that  the  Central  Powers  are  fighting  "for  the  sole  purpose"  of  aggression. 

As  regards  Austro-Hungarian  action,  the  following,  (from  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  of 
December  17th,  1914),  written  by  an  Austro-Hungarian  diplomatist,  is  of  special  interest  : 
"  Berlin  incited  our  diplomacy  to  extreme  measures  (against  Serbia),  and  the  moment  it 
appeared  that,  after  all,  a  compromise  might  be  reached,  launched  her  ultimatum  to 
Russia.  We  weie  thus  forced  into  War.  Our  country  is  the  only  one  which  has  not 
published  the  diplomatic  documents  relating  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  War. 
We  could  not  do  so  without  exposing  Germany." 
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limited  subscription  list  of  the  Navy  League  shows  how  little  attention 
he  paid  to  the  anxieties  of  that  society.  He  never  took  the  Kaiser's  talk 
about  the  "  War  Lord,"  "  shining  armour "  and  "  mailed  fist "  very 
seriously.  He  thought  of  the  Emperor  William  as  the  unruly  small  boy 
who,  at  a  State  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey,  quietly  bit  the  bare 
leg  of -an  English  cousin  in  Scottish  dress.  He  remembered  the  gossip 
about  this  same  small  boy  getting  a  severe  talking  to  from  his  grand- 
mother, Queen  Victoria.  The  Emperor  was  not  popular  in  Great 
Britain  for  several  reasons.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  been  unfilial 
to  his  father,  the  Emperor  Frederick  (who  was  greatly  respected  in 
Great  Britain,)  and  had  been  not  too  dutiful  to  his  mother,  the  able 
and  enlightened  Empress,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  sister  of  King  Edward.  He  was  thought  to  be  bumptious  and  rest- 
less, if  able  and  well  meaning.  But  the  average  Briton  had  the  notion 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  aberrations  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  German  militarists,  the  mass  of  the  German  people  were  pacific 
folk,  whose  scientific,  social  and  economic  develpment  was  much  to 
their  credit  and  might,  to  some  extent,  be  worthy  of  imitation. 

How  GERMANY  MUST  BE  JUDGED. — It  was  the  belief  that  there 
were  in  Germany,  as  some  one  has  written,  "  plenty  of  honest,  pleasant, 
and  goodhearted  people."  A  well  known  writer  puts  the  matter  very 
clearly:  ••„-._ 

"  I  first  visited  Germany  in  1890  ;  my  last  and  sixth  visit  was  in  1913.  An  uncle 
of  mine  married  af  German  wife  ;  I  have  walked  and  motored  through  all  parts  of 
Germany  ;  I  have  lived  in  German  families  ;  I  have  met  and  corresponded  with  various 
German  savants;  in  September,  1911,  on  the  Franco-German  frontier,  I  was  drinking  beer 
and  bathing  with  officers  of  the  Army.  Until  1913  it  never  dawned  on  me  that  the  long 
enterprise  of  perverting  the  German  mind  through  the  State  schools  had  made  much 
progress." 

And  how  fairly  the  situation  is  judged  at  the  present  moment  by 
many  Britons  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  extract  from  a  Lon- 
don weekly  review : 

"  Perversion  of  the  German  mind  has  doubtless  gone  far.  But  we  cannot  judge  its 
extent,  because  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  German  view  of  the  War  depends  on  a 
deliberate  approval  of  the  crimes,  on  ignorance  of  their  nature,  or  on  disingenuous  and 
imperfect  accounts  of  them." 

We  do  know,  however,  that  no  protest  has  been  made  in  Germany 
against  the  Belgian  atrocities*  and  that  no  opposition  was  manifested  to- 

*  The  German  author  of  "J'accuse,"  which  denounces  the  Belgian  horrors  and 
holds  Germany  responsible  for  the  War,  has  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Switzerland. 
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wards  submarine  horrors  until  it  was  discovered  that,  through  antagonis- 
ing the  United  States,  they  might  be  unprofitable.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
these  facts,  therefore,  and  not  on  speculations  as  to  the  personal  character 
of  some  Germans,  that  we  must  take  our  stand  in  judging  and  resisting 
Germany. 

THE  SHOCK  OF  THE  INVASION  OF   BELGIUM. —The   shock   which 

the  average  Englishman  received  from  the  invasion  of  Belgium  as  a 
preliminary  to  an  attack  on  France  was  profound.  He  might  have  been 
uneasy  in  the  case  of  a  merely  defensive  German  War  against  France 
via  the  Franco-German  frontier,  but,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  says  in  his 
new  novel, 

"  Had  Germany  been  content  to  fight  a  merely  defensive  war  upon  her  Western 
frontier  and  let  Belgium  alone,  there  would  scarcely  have  been  such  a  thing  as  a  War 
party  in  Great  Britain." 

There  had  been  a  War  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870  which 
had  not  involved  Great  Britain.  "  The  attack  on  Belgium,  however, 
made  the  whole  nation  flame  unanimously  into  War." 

How  GERMANY  CREATED  THE  BRITISH  ARMY.— It  was  a  burning 
indignation  with  Germany,  not  jealousy  of  Germany,  which  brought 
volunteers  in  crowds  to  the  British  Army  at  home  and  oversea.  And 
Germany  in  her  madness  took  always  the  course  during  the  War  which 
produced  more  and  more  British  volunteers — and  no  fewer  than  4,000 
American  volunteers.  Not  content  with  slaughtering  the  unoffending 
Belgians  by  her  overwhelming  numbers  and  equipment,  she  was  guilty 
of  the  Belgian  outrages.  On  these  outrages  and  the  destruction  of  Lou- 
vain  followed  the  submarine  horrors,  poisonous  gas,  and  the  wanton 
killing  by  Zeppelins.*  The  murder  of  Miss  Cavell  (which  some  one 
has  said  was  "  worth  an  army  corps  to  Great  Britain  ")  was  succeeded 
by  the  shooting  of  Captain  Fryatt.f  and  all  along  there  have  been  the 
cruelties  of  the  prisoners'  camps.  It  was  Germany  who  created  the 
British  Army.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  which  we  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  5,000,000  British  volunteers  would  never  have  come 
forward  for  a  War  of  an  aggressive  character  against  Germany. J 

*  It  is  estimated  that  2,242  men,  women  and  children  have  been  sacrificed  at  sea 
through  submarines  and  that  426  men,  women  and  children  have  lost  their  lives  and 
938  have  been  injured  from  Zeppelin  fire.  All  these  were  non-combatants. 

•f     For  particulars,   see  page   139. 

t  Even  some  wild  talk,  which  has  taken  small  account  of  economic  laws,  for  seiz- 
ing German  trade  after  the  War  has  been  largely  inspired  by  the  idea  that  the  way  to 
limit  Germany's  powers  of  being  a  bad  neighbour  is  to  cripple  her  in  commerce. 
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"  I  don't  know  how  often  I  have  had  this  bit  of  dialogue  with  some  French  non- 
commissioned officer,"  writes  a  British  sergeant. 

"Frenchman:      '  Vous  vous  etes  volontaire,   sergent  ?' 

"  I  :      '  Oui,   caporal.     Nous  sommes  tous  volontaire.' 

"F:      '  Toute  cette  grande  armee  ?' 

"  I  :      '  Oui— tous.' 

"  F  :      '  C'est  beau,   ^a.'  ' 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  BRITISH  VOLUNTEERS. — The  volunteers  poured 
in  from  their  colleges  and  country  houses,  from  shops  and  factories, 
offices  and  mines*  because  it  was  borne  in  on  them  that  International 
Law  and  Public  Right,  that  Civilisation  itself  was  at  stake.  These  men 
came  with  no  animosity  to  the  German  people,  but  firmly  determined  to 
bring  to  reason  those  who  had  assumed  the  control  of  their  destinies, 
and  so  greatly  abused  their  trust.  Their  kindness  to  German  prisoners 
and  wounded  has  been  touching.  A  letter  before  me  from  a  brother 
officer  of  a  dead  soldier  says,  "  He  continually  spoke  to  his  men  of  the 
good  points  of  the  Germans."  The  anxiety  expressed  by  two  friends 
of  my  own  on  going  to  the  front  was  lest  they  might  unhappily  meet 
in  combat  German  friends  and  acquaintances.  Germany's  inhuman 
conduct  of  the  War  by  land  and  sea  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  would 
have  seemed  impossible  when  War  was  declared.  It  has  drawn  into 
the  Army  many  Socialists — six  volunteered  at  an  early  date  from  the 
staff  of  a  small  Socialist  paper — and  even  hundreds  of  Quakers  and  in- 
tellectuals who  in  ordinary  circumstances  are  all  bitterly  opposed  to  War. 
These  men,  against  their  proclaimed  convictions,  have  taken  up  arms 
and  have  in  many  cases  given  their  lives,  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
restrain  and  reform  a  Power  which,  after  committing  an  outrage  on 
Public  Right,  was  callously  inflicting  incredible  miseries.  They  felt  that 
German  militarism  stands  for  a  conception  of  International  relations  and 
public  morality  that,  if  not  destroyed,  must  be  subversive  of  Civilisation, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  way  than  for  those  who  realise  this  and  care 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  to  fight  to  the  death,  as  a  kind  of  Inter- 
national Police  Force,  against  a  criminal  Power. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY. — Nor  should  we  forget  the  sacrifice 
made  by  the  men  who  first  landed  in  France  before  the  Volunteers 
could  be  trained.f  The  British  Army,  as  history  knew  it,  has  ceased  to 

As  out  of  every  13  men  above  twenty  years  old  about  9  are  electors  the  masses 
of  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  take  a  close  interest  in  public  affairs. 

•\  It  is  evidence  of  how  little  Great  Britain  contemplated  War  that,  for  lack  of 
uniforms,  many  of  these  volunteers  had  to  be  trained  in  civilian  clothing. 


The  Modest  Villa   in    which 

the  King  of  the  Belgians  has 

lived  during  the  War 


THE  BELGIAN  CROWN  PRINCE 

His  Royal  Highness  is  a  Soldier  of  the  12th 
Regiment.  This  photograph  was  taken  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  Both  photo- 
graphs are  kindly  lent  by  His  Excellency  Count 
Delia  Faille. 
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exist.  Probably  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  force  which  crossed  the  Channel 
in  August  1914  is  left  on  this  earth.  History  will  speak  of  the  nobility 
of  that  first  Army  and  of  the  civilian  soldiers  who  have  taken  its  place. 
It  is  in  the  conviction  that  History  will  declare  that  no  troops  ever 
offered  up  their  lives  for  a  purpose  less  self-seeking  and  less  tainted  with 
low  aims  and  base  feelings,  that  I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  set  before 
my  Japanese  friends  what  moved  my  countrymen  to  draw  the  sword. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER 
WHY  PEACE  IS  HINDERED 

WHERE  JAPAN  is  CONCERNED. — This  War  is  not  only  worthy  of 
study  because  nothing  more  astounding  or  more  profitable  to  ponder 
has  happened  in  the  relations  of  States  in  modern  times.  It  is  worthy 
of  study  because  Japan  is  an  Ally  of  Great  Britain.  One  duty  of  Allies, 
if  their  Alliance  is  to  be  fruitful  and  lasting,  is  for  them  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  knowledge  of  one  another.  Without  fully 
understanding  the  motives  which  animated  the  British  people  in  this 
War,  the  British  people  must  be  unknown  in  those  respects  in  which  it 
is  most  vital  for  an  Allied  people  to  know  them.  Nothing  puts  the 
quality  of  a  nation's  morality  to  a  severer  test,  nothing  shows  more 
clearly  what  a  nations's  morality  is  really  worth  than  War.  In  the  Wars 
of  1894  and  1904  the  morality  of  Japan  was  most  severely  tested  and 
set  in  the  clearest  possible  light.  The  same  thing  has  now  happened  to 
the  morality  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  War  has 
allowed  nothing  to  be  hid  about  their  morality.  The  War  has  laid 
bare  the  absolute  truth.  The  British  people,  in  supporting  their  Govern- 
ment in  declaring  War  on  Germany  and  in  resolutely  carrying  on  that 
War  have  not  been  moved  by  political,  commercial  or  material  con- 
siderations. They  have  been  influenced  by  the  German  treatment  of 
the  Belgians  and  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  their  duty  to  resist  and 
overthrow  the  base  and  perilous  conception  of  International  Morality 
which  the  rulers  of  Germany  are  endeavouring  to  force  on  the  world. 

VAIN  PEACE  TALK. — Some  well  meaning  people,  deploring  all  the 
horrors  and  waste  of  the  War,  say  "  the  War  has  gone  on  long  enough 
and  should  stop."  They  vaguely  propose  "  Conciliation."  Those  of  us 
whose  relatives  and  friends  have  died  in  this  War,  and  are  likely 
to  hear  at  any  time  of  the  deaths  of  still  more  relatives  and  friends, 
those  of  us  who  know  how  much  has  been  sacrificed  and  how  much  is 
still  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  War,  those  of  us  who  feel  how  alien  to  all 
ideas  of  human  progress  and  enlightenment  is  this  terrible  slaughter,  are 
in  no  need  of  anyone  preaching  Peace  to  us.  Every  day  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  Peace  shall  come.  But  if  there  is  one  lesson  to 
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be  learnt  from  this  War  it  is  the  folly  of  "crying,  '  Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace.' '  We  cannot  have  a  further  reign  of  International 
Make-Belie ve  throughout  the  world.  Peace  can  only  be  based  on  a 
sound  and  honourable  conception  of  International  relations  and  Inter- 
national Morality.  We  must  make  a  settlement  which  is  founded  not 
in  mere  weariness  but  in  reason  and  in  strength  of  purpose.  An  un- 
worthy Peace,  as  the  French  Premier  has  just  said,  is  "  an  insult  to  the 
dead."  Conciliation  is  a  good  thing ;  "  blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 
But  as  another  French  statesman,  M.  Clemenceau,  asks  pointedly,  "  con- 
ciliation as  to  what  ?" 

' '  Did  we  before  the  War  ask  anything  of  Germany  ?  Have  we  since  the  War 
anything  to  ask  save  independence  and  liberty,  and  the  reparation  of  the  unjust  harm 
done?  What  possible  conciliation  can  be  imagined  concerning  these  matters?" 

GERMANY  THE  ONLY  OBSTACLE  TO  PEACE.— In  the  first  week  of 
the  third  year  of  the  War  one  of  the  most  responsible  of  London  weeklies 
announced  that  it  would  open  its  columns  to  a  discussion  of  the  "  con- 
ditions and  principles "  on  which  Peace  might  be  established.  Then 
came  the  Fryatt  case,  and  the  following  week,  the  proposed  peace 
discussion  was  abandoned  with  the  announcement : 

"  The  country  will  not  think  of  Peace  while  Germany  conducts  War  on  lines  of 
piracy,  and  invents  a  code  of  sea  law  to  terrify  us  into  acquiescence  in  it." 

It  is  not  the  Allied  Powers,  but  an  utterly  unregenerate  Germany 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  Peace. 

WHERE  THE  GERMAN  CODE  is  TAKING  us.— Captain  Fryatt  com- 
manded one  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  regular  passenger 
boats  between  Harwich  and  Holland.  He  was  shot  by  the  Germans, 
after  a  hurried  court  martial,  for  trying  to  save  his  ship  by  attempting 
to  ram  a  submarine.  His  execution  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  all 
sea  law,  including  German  law.  Paragraph  11  of  the  code  of  German 
prize  law,  issued  six  months  before  the  War  began,  expressly  says  of  a 
merchant  vessel  resisting  capture,  that  "  the  crew  are  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war."  A  manual  of  sea  warfare  by  Dr.  Wehberg,  an 
assessor  of  the  German  Admiralty  Court,  published  six  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  War,  says,  "Active  resistance  has  no  influence  on  the  fate 
of  the  crew  of  an  enemy  merchantman."  As  Dr.  Wehberg  points  out, 
and  every  student  knows,  a  merchantship  in  resisting  capture,  does  not 
incur  the  penalties  of  the  franc  tireur.  The  German  plea  at  the  court 
martial  was  the  monstrous  one  that  the  captain  who  resists  an  illegal 
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attack  upon  his  passengers  and  crew,  and  takes  the  only  means  of 
protecting  them  from  certain  death  is  a  franc-tireur  and  an  assassin.  On 
which  the  London  journal  which  in  past  years  has  shown  the  most 
friendliness  towards  Germany  properly  remarked  that  this  plea,  and  many 
like  pleas  with  which  the  Germans  have  sought  to  justify  their  barbarities 
by  land  and  sea,  are  leading  straight  to  the  doctrine  that  the  German 
soldier  or  sailor  may  commit  any  atrocity  that  he  thinks  convenient 
to  his  purpose. 

THE  NEXT  GERMAN  HORROR.— What  will  come  next?  "If 
necessary,"  writes  Dr.  Heinz  Potholf,  (leader  of  the  Progressive  People's 
Party  in  the  Rhineland,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Reichstag),  in  his 
"  Volk  oder  Staat,"  "  we  must  kill  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
who  are  now  consuming  our  supplies."  His  is  not  a  solitary  voice. 
Karl  Strupp  says  in  the  German  "  Yearbook  of  International  Law," 
"  Prisoners  may  be  allowed  to  die  of  hunger  if  the  commander  considers 
that  this  is  the  sole  mean  of  carrying  out  an  order  which  he  has  re- 
ceived." It  is  idle  to  talk  of  peace  with  a  people  which  has  as  yet  no 
conception  of  its  awful  responsibility  for  causing  bloodshed  such  as  has 
never  appalled  the  world  since  history  began,  a  people  which  has  even 
now  in  its  seared  heart  the  preparation  of  fresh  iniquities. 

"  The  sin  that  practice  burns  into  the  blood, 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings  remorse, 
Will  brand 

the  German  nation.     Of  the  German  people  it  may  be  said  : 

""They  paid  the  price  to  reach  their  goal 

Across  a  world  in  flame  ; 
But  their  own  hate  slew  their  own  soul 

Before  that  victory   came." 

The'  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  Europe  will  not  have  been  suffered 
in  vain  if  the  world  should  learn  to  what  moral  disaster  a  nation  may 
be  carried  by  a  kultur  which  is  rooted  in  materialism. 

THE  ALLIES'  PEACE  TERMS.— There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  why 
Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  continue  fighting.  Here  are  the  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister : 

"  Great  Britain  and  France  alike  entered  the  War  not  to  strangle  Germany,  not  to 
wipe  her  off  the  map  of  Europe,  and  to  destroy  or  mutilate  her  national  life,  certainly 
not  to  interfere  with  (to  use  the  German  Chancellon's  language),  the  '  free  existence  of 
her  national  endeavors.'  We  were  driven  both  here  and  in  France  to  take  up  arms  in 
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From  "  Punch ' 

12.— DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

GERMAN  EMPEROR  :     "  You  see  you  have  lost  everything." 
KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS  :     "Not  my  soul." 
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order  to  prevent  Germany  (which  for  this  purpose  means  Prussia)  from  establishing  a 
position  of  military  menace  and  dominance  over  her  neighbors.  On  several  occasions  in 
the  last  ten  years  Germany  has  given  evidence  of  her  intention  to  dictate  to  Europe  under 
threat  of  War  ;  and  in  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  she  proved  that  she  meant  to 
establish  her  ascendancy  even  at  the  price  of  a  universal  War  and  of  tearing  up  the  basis 
of  European  policy  as  established  by  treaty.  The  purpose  of  the  Allies  in  the  War  is 
to  defeat  that  attempt  ;  and  thereby  to  pave  the  way  for  an  international  /system  which 
will  secure  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  States." 

If  that  is  not  plain  enough,  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  British 
oversea  administrators,  Lord  Cromer,  may  be  quoted : 

"  We  wish  to  destroy,  not  the  military  power  of  Prussia,  but  the  militarist  party 
dominant  in  that  country." 

This  work  "  must  be,  however,"  he  is  careful  to  add,  "  the  work  of  the 
Germans  themselves.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  endeavour  to  impose 
from  without  any  internal  reforms  on  Germany." 

"But  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  posterity,  lay 
down  the  sword  until  the  Germans  are  converted,  and  until  they  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  their  present  policy  and  system  of  government  constitute  a  curse  both  to  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  No  such  conversion  can  take  place  until  the  com- 
plete failure  of  their  system  is  rendered  so  clear  to  whatever  sane  elements  remain  in 
Germany  as  to  encourage  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  again  enter  into  the  comity  of 
civilized  nations  from  which  they  are  now  banished." 
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MANY,  while  they  honour  British  honesty,  continue  to  ignore  the 
idealistic  side  of  English  policy.  The  British  nation  has  had  its  hours 
of  expansion  and  conquest.  But  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
English  are  incapable  of  justice  and  generosity  because  they  have  carved 
out  a  vast  Empire  for  themselves.  They  govern  it  with  true  liberalism, 
and  on  many  occasions  they  have  striven  to  submit  their  policy  to  the 
exigencies  of  morality. 

The  Englishman,  as  a  rule,  abstains  from  any  invocation  of  the  great 
principles  that  govern  his  conduct.  He  has  a  sense  of  modesty  in  all 
that  touches  his  most  intimate  feelings.  Rhetoric  and  theatrical  flourish 
are  so  repugnant  to  him  that  he  always  fears  he  may  exaggerate  his 
thought  and  fail  in  sincerity  to  himself.  Moreover,  his  idealism  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  the  Latins.  The  Frenchman  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  ideas  as  such  ;  he  loves  theories  and  abstractions.  The  Englishman 
is  the  very  reverse  of  an  ideologist ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from 
being  an  idealist.  His  phlegmatic  exterior  often  conceals  a  passionate 
soul.  His  religious  turn  of  mind  causes  him  to  look  at  life  in  its  moral 
aspects.  His  sentimental  life,  which  is  no  less  delicate  than  intense,  makes 
him  sensitive  to  the  pain  of  others.  If  he  is  somewhat  indifferent  to  phi- 
losophical considerations,  he  is  moved  at  once  when  he  realises  injustice. 

It  was  the  English  who,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  general  declaration  against  the  slave  trade.  In 
1834,  the  British  law  set  free  800,000  slaves  at.  a  sacrifice  of  £  20,000,000, 
an  immense  sum  for  that  period. 

England  enthusiastically  followed  the  War  of  •  independence  of  the 
States  of  South  America  against  Spain  and  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks.  Distinguished  Englishmen  went  so  far  as  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  South  Americans  and  the  Greeks.  Admiral  Lord  Cochrane 
re-organised  the  Chilean  navy.  •  The  Spanish  Viceroy  was  indignant,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  a  British  nobleman  should  so  far  lower  him- 
self as  to  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels.  To  this  Cochrane  made  the  proud 
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reply :  "  A  British  nobleman  has  a  right  to  adopt  any  country  which 
is  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  rights  of  aggrieved  humanity."  In 
1827,  we  find  Cochrane  in  Greece,  fighting  against  the  Turks.  He  was 
associated  with  several  of  his  compatriots,  among  them  Byron,  who  died 
in  Greece,  and  Sir  Richard  Church,  the  hero  of  Lepanto.  England  re- 
mained the  faithful  friend  of  Greece.  The  English  envoy  at  Constanti- 
noble  in  1830,  obtained  the  Volo-Arta  frontier  for  the  youthful  kingdom. 
In  1862,  England  ceded  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  present  King  George  as 
a  coronation  gift.  In  1880,  Gladstone  brought  about  the  restitution  of 
Thessaly  and  a  portion  of  the  Epirus  to  Greece. 

England,  morever,  has  always  favoured  the  small  States.  In  1847, 
Switzerland  was  threatened  with  a  civil  war.  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis,  and  intervene.  England,  happily, 
was  on  the  alert.  The  chance  of  foreign  intervention  thus  disappeared, 
and  Switzerland  was  saved. 

The  efforts  of  the  Italians  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  were  fol- 
lowed with  lively  sympathy  in  England.  At  the  Congress  of  Troppau 
in  1820,  we  find  England  already  combating  all  idea  of  foreign  interven- 
tion in  Italy.  In  1847,  divining  that  Austria  was  making  ready  for  War, 
Palmerston  sent  Lord  Minto  to  Italy,  who  assured  the  King  of  Sardinia 
of  England's  friendship.  The  following  year,  Palmerston  caused  arms 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Sicilians  who  had  risen  in  revolt.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  in  1856,  he  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Tuscany  by  the 
Austrians. 

The  secret  of  Palmerston's  ascendancy  over  the  British  people,  until 
his  death,  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  understood  how  to  appeal  to  their 
chivalrous  feeling.  As  Mr.  Low  tells  us  in  his  Political  History  of 
England :  "  His  countrymen  felt  proud  of  a  statesman  who  upheld  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  and  constitutional  rule  against  autocracy." 

In  1895  and  1896,  the  Armenian  massacres  took  place.  Public 
opinion  was  violently  agitated.  Meeting  followed  meeting.  The  other 
Powers  refused  to  take  action,  but  Gladstone,  demanded  that  England 
should  put  an  end  to  the  scandal.  Gladstone,  made  an  eloquent  speech 
against  the  Turks  when  he  was  eighty-eight  years  old.  The  support 
given  to  the  Sultan  by  the  German  Emperor  unhappily  prevented  any 
effectual  intervention  on  the  part  of  England,  but  British  opinion  had 
given  a  noble  proof  of  disinterested  idealism. 

But  more  than  this  :  whenever  an  English  Government  has  been  guilty 
of  an  injustice,  there  has  always  been  a  party  of  courageous  men  in  the 
country  to  resist  it.  At  the  time  of  the  famous  War  known  as  the  C  pium 
War  Lord  Ashley  proposed  the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade,  and 
Gladstone,  Sir  James  Graham  and  Peel  denounced  the  action  of  the 
Government.  They^all  but  gained  the  support  of  Parliament,  for  the 
motion  of  censure  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes  out  of 
five  hundred.  In  1857,  Cobden  was  even  more  successful. 

At  the  end  of  autumn  of  1856,  War  broke  out  with  China.  Canton 
was  bombarded  by  the  British  Fleet.  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Cobden  in  the  Commons,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  against 
the  Government.  The  Government  put  up  the  best  defence  at  its  dis- 
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posal ;  the  English  flag  had  been  insulted  ;  it  was  necessary  at  any  cost 
to  safeguard  British  prestige  and  support  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner 
at  Hong  Kong,  who  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  begin  hostilities.  It  was 
impossible  to  draw  back  now  that  the  Chinese  had  massacred  several 
Europeans  and  burnt  houses  of  business.  The  House  of  Commons  never- 
theless voted  Cobden's  motion.  When  we  study  the  speeches  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  their  moral  eleva- 
tion. 

Listen  to  Lord  John  Russell,  a  former  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
once  more  to  hold  that  position  :  "  We  have  heard  much  of  the  interests 
of  commerce,"  he  said.  "  We  have  heard  much  of  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land. To  those  who  argue  :  '  It  is  true  we  have  a  bad  case  ;  it  is  true 
we  were  in  the  wrong ;  it  is  true  we  committed  injustice,  but  we  must 
presevere  in  that  wrong  ;  we  must  continue  to  act  unjustly,  or  the  Chinese 
will  think  that  we  are  afraid,'  I  say  :  Be  just  and  fear  not.  Whatever 
we  lose  in  prestige,  I  am  convinced  that  the  character  and  honour  of 
this  country  will  be  raised  higher  by  such  a  policy." 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  future  Lord  Salisbury,  declared  that  England 
ought  not  to  provoke  weak  States  like  China,  and  that  English  states- 
men should  always  be  ready  to  repudiate  any  illegitimate  act  of  aggres- 
sion. Gladstone  once  more  manifested  his  chivalrous  spirit  in  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  of  his  life.  In  the  final  voting,  the  motion  of  censure 
was  carried  by  263  against  247  votes. 

In  1880  a  tempest  of  idealism  shook  the  country  and  swept  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  Gladstone,  whose  party  had  been  in  a  minori- 
ty for  several  years,  organised  a  vast  electoral  campaign  at  the  end  of 
1879,  attacking  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  in  the  name  of  a 
singularly  loftv  cenception  of  international  policy.  The  eminent  Liberal 
statesmen's  criticisms  were  not  all  well  founded,  but  the  inspiration  which 
animated  the  Gladstonian  campaign,  was  admirable.  Gladstone  constant- 
ly exhorted  the  Government  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  "  Large 
and  small  States  should  be  treated  with  the  same  justice  and  the  same 
respect,"  he  "cried  at  Edinburgh.  "  Remember,"  he  said  in  a  speech  at 
Glasgow,  "  that  the  sanctity  of  life  in  the  hill  villages  of  Afghanistan  is 
as  inviolable  in  the  eye  of  Almighty  God  as  can  be  your  own."  And 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  whom  the  Germans  would  have  us  believe 
to  be  a  coldly  utilitarian  people,  responded  to  Gladstone's  passionate 
appeals  by  returning  him  to  power  a  second  time. 

In  England,  political  life,  the  domain  of  compromise  offers,  many 
noble  examples  of  this  sense  of  duty.  Men  like  the  Conservative  Peel 
and  the  Liberal  Gladstone  have  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  all  to  the  cause 
they  considered  just.  Peel  knew  quite  well  that  he  was  ruining  his 
political  career  when  he  passed  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  duties, 
in  opposision  to  the  majority  of  his  own  party.  Gladstone,  beaten  in 
the  elections  of  1886  on  the  question  of  Irish  autonomy,  preferred  to 
make  his  return  to  power  very  doubtful  rather  than  renounce  the  policy 
of  Home  Rule. 

"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  said  Nelson  shortly 
before  his  death.  It  is  this  love  of  duty  which  has  transformed  thou- 
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sands  of  Englishmen  into  apostles.  But  this  love  of  duty  is  in  itself 
only  an  effect.  Its  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  depths  of  the  English 
spirit. 


THE  BRITISH   CHARACTER   IN  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

BY  TWO  JAPANESE  WRITERS 


l.—MR.  RYUKEI  YANO  IN  THE  "TOKYO  NIC  HI  NIC  HI," 
SEPT.  25,  1916* 

"  THERE  are  no  people  so  easily  misunder  stood  as  Englishmen,  and 
none  who  so  easily  misunderstand  others  as  Japanese."  I  should  not 
not  wonder  if  there  were  some  truth  in  these  words.  The  British  are 
very  slow  and  the  Japanese  are  very  quick.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
there  will  ever  be  a  fundamental  shaking  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
but  Japanese  will  serve  a  good  cause  by  being  more  narrowly  careful 
in  matters  of  detail.  Once  they  make  up  their  minds,  firmly  and  step 
by  step,  the  British  gain  ground  and  never  stop  till  they  get  there, 
though  slowly.  And  they  are  peerless  in  their  loyalty  to  their  pledged 
word.  These  are  they  beautiful  traits  of  Englishmen,  though  they  may 
have  their  shortcomings. 

They  have  taken  up  arms  with  the  Allies,  and  they  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  do  their  part  heart  and  soul.  But  they  are  heavy  and  slow, 
In  the  eyes  of  the  impatient  Japanese,  their  movements  are  tantalizing, 
so  much  so  that  they  are  apt  to  cry  :  "  What  can  those  British  be  do- 
ing ?  Surely  they  are  not  napping,  are  they  ?  Do  they  mean  to  make 
the  French  and  Russians  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  fire,  while  they  go 
piling  up  their  gains  behind  their  back,  taking  in  all  the  enemy  colonies?  " 
The  British  are  liable  to  arouse  such  suspicions  in  the  minds  not  only 
of  Japanese,  but  -even  of  neutrals,  Such  suspicions  are  not  unnatural  to 
hasty  minds  ;  but  given  sufficient  time  they  are  sure  to  disprove  them- 
selves. To  judge  Englishmen,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  wait  till  the 
end  is  reached. 

Not  accustomed  to  land  fighting,  the  British  took  things  easy  at  first 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  shaving  every 
morning  in  the  trenches.  So  slow  and  complacent  are  they,  they  can 
work  themselves  up  to  great  valours  and  in  the  end  they  are  sure  to 
come  out  on  top.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  betray  passion,  and  they  are 
often  a  puzzle  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  their  ways. 

*     The  translation  is  that  which  was  made  by  the  Japan   Times. 
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Another  trait  of  theirs  is  that  they  tell  every  thing  exactly  as  it  is 
and  never  try  to  gloss  over  things,  a  trait  practicable  only  by  men  who 
are  veracious  and  large-hearted.  Look  at  their  War  reports.  Reverses 
are  reported  as  reverses  and  nothing  is  concealed.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  recent  naval  engagement ;  its  report  was  such  a  crystallization 
of  truth  that  once  made  public  there  was  no  necessity  to  correct  it  later. 

There  is  equal  bigness  about  them  whether  beaten  or  victorious. 
The  Germans  are  quite  different.  They  conceal  defeats.  They  juggle 
with  the  number  of  their  ships  lost  or  damaged.  Many  of  our  country- 
men with  their  usual  hastiness,  were  to  their  chagrin  deluded  into  a 
belief  that  the  Britfsh  had  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  when  they  first 
read  the  report  of  that  sea  battle. 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  impenetrable  smoke,  with  shells  exploding 
left,  right  and  overhead,  and  the  poison  gas  rolling  over  the  ground, 
any  people  but  British  show  excitement  with  their  hair  standing  on  end, 
as  one  may  say  in  Oriental  fashion.  Not  so  with  the  British.  With 
not  a  muscle  of  their  face  twitching  they  go  about  their  work  the  very 
picture  of  composure  and  calmness.  These  are  the  char  cteristics  that 
our  countrymen  should  grasp  well,  in  order  to  understand  the  British. 

One  side  so  slow  and  deliberate,  and  the  other  side  so  impatient 
and  hasty,  it  was  really  marvel  lous  that  an  Alliance  was  possible  between 
the  British  and  Japanese.  So  may  write  historians  of  the  future.  But 
different  in  so  many  respects,  there  is  one  point  of  supreme  importance 
which  the  two  races  have  in  common.  That  point  is  the  "  samurai  " 
spirit  coming  down  from  feudal  days,  that  gots  into  the  life  of  the  two 
people.  Here  they  feel  and  act  alike.  Slowness  or  hastiness  is  after  all 
a  small  detail.  That  "  samurai "  spirit  which  enables  one  to  talk  and 
laugh  in  the  face  of  death  is  the  strong  bond  that  binds  the  two  races. 

With  a  fleet  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Germany,  Great  Britain  firmly 
controls  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  and  is  shouldering  the  great  task  of 
maintaining  the  blockade.  That  is  not  all:  she  is  accommodating,  her 
Allies  with  money  and  munitions.  With  these  alone  she  is  taking  her 
full  share  of  the  War.  But  in  addition,  she  has  raised  an  army  of  above 
five  million  men.  That  means  no  small  sacrifice.  Great  Britain,  one 
should  say,  is  indeed  doing  more  than  her  share. 

In  the  great  Napoleonic  War  England  gained  in  energy  and  effort 
when  the  other  countries  began  to  get  exhausted  from  long  fighting. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  again.  When  the  other  belligerents  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  struggle,  the  British  are  slowly  work- 
ing themselves  up  to  a  fighting  mood.  It  is  only  from  now  on  that  the 
true  value  of  the  British  may  be  judged.  When  treating  of  the  British, 
nothing  should  be  so  throughly  shunned  as  hasty  fault-finding. 

2.— FROM  A  LEADING  ARTICLE  IN  THE   "HERALD  OF  ASIA,"   EDITED 
BY  MR.  MOTOSADA  ZUMOTO,   OCT.  21,  1916 

A  NATION  which  has  succeeded  in  raising  millions  of  soldiers  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  their  country  and  ideals,  out  of  a  race  which  seemed 
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to  be  hopelessly  individualistic  ;  a  nation  which  can  console  themselves 
in  the  tragic  loss  of  their  greatest  hero  with  the  idea  that  there  are  a 
number  of  substitutes  among  them  ;  a  nation  which  hardly  takes  notice 
of  the  harsh  criticisms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  in  a  moment 
when  they  have  every  right  to  expect  nothing  but  sympathy  from  a 
friend ;  a  nation  which  remained  perfectly  calm  over  the  fatal  error 
made  in  the  Balkan  campaign — such  a  nation  and  its  literature,  afford 
a  living  lesson  by  which  all  Japanese  would  fain  learn  and  im- 
prove themselves,  and  for  which  their  past  experience  and  training  have 
admirably  fitted  them. 


BRITAIN'S  BUSHIDO 

A  FRENCH  WRITER  ON  THE  BRITISH  AND  JAPANESE 

SPIRIT 


BY  M.  PAUL  GAULTIER  IN  THE   "REVUE  BLEUE," 
JULY  8TH  1916 

IF  the  Allies  had  ever  needed  reassurance,  nothing  could  better  have 
fortified  their  hopes  than  the  miraculous  transformation  of  England. 
For  England,  of  all  countries  on  earth  the  least  prepared  for  War  on 

land,  has  developed  into  a  military  Power  of  the  first  rank.  And  the 
transformation  is  the  more  striking  in  that  England,  to  achieve  it,  has 
had  to  run  counter  to  all  her  own  traditions. 

Peace-loving  in  the  extreme,  England  of  all  things  hated  conscrip- 
tion. Of  her  own  accord  England  adopted  it.  England  of  all  countries 
is  most  jealous  of  her  liberties,  most  suspicious  of  encroachments  on 
them  by  her  rulers.  Yet  England  deliberately  bowed  beneath  the 
authority  of  the  State,  not  only  in  matters  military,  but  in  all  her  in- 
dustrial life  as  well,  so  as  the  more  promptly  and  thoroughly  to  supply 
the  imperative  necessities  of  her  armies.  And  such  a  sacrifice  means  no 
less  than  that  England,  motherland  of  all  freedom,  has  calmly  chosen,  in 
the  cause  of  a  higher  freedom,  to  lay  down  her  liberty,  for  the  sake  of 
other  rights  and  other  liberties  oppressed  and  trampled  on.  Better  still, 
it  was  in  freedom  that  England  abdicated  her  freedom.  It  was  by  a 
supreme  act  of  her  liberty  that  she  sacrificed  her  liberty  for  the  sake  of 
victory.  In  fact,  it  was  in  ultimate  obedience  to  her  character  that  Eng- 
land has  violated  her  character,  and,  in  that  strength  of  individualism 
and  sense  of  individual  values  which  is  so  essentially  the  British  spirit, 
has  found  the  secret  of  merging  all  in  militarism,  the  very  thing  in  itself 
most  abhorrent  to  British  feelings. 
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Talk  of  peace-loving.  Eugland  was  peace-loving  indeed  in  1914. 
The  history  of  the  crisis  from  which  the  War  was  born  makes  this  as 
clear  as  daylight.  Paleologue,  Cambon,  Poincare  all  come  to  England 
from  France  urging  the  Cabinet  to  range  England  openly  on  the  side 
of  France  and  Russia,  so  as  to  scare  oft"  the  catastrophe.  And  all  the 
British  Cabinet  will  answer,  even  up  to  July  25th,  is  that  England  will 
find  it  hard  to  remain  neutral  if  the  War  grows  general.  On  the  27th 
the  Government  can  only  guarantee  to  the  Russian  Chancellor  its 
"  diplomatic  support."  On  the  29th  Sir  Edward  Grey  warns  the  French 
Ambassador  that  England  retains  her  freedom  of  action  or  inaction. 
Finally  on  the  31st,  on  the  French  President's  appeal  that  War  will  be 
averted  if  England  openly  makes  common  cause  with  France,  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris  answers  for  the  Foreign  Office  that  nobody  in 
England  considers  the  country  in  any  way  bound  to  take  part  in  the 
European  quarrel,  and  that  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  promise  the 
participation  of  Great  Britain.  And  then  comes  August  4th  and  the 
violation  of  Belgium.  Germany  and  England  had  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  Germany  has  broken  the  bond.  England  im- 
mediately steps  out  on  to  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  War  is  declared. 

The  Asquith  Cabinet  inherits  all  the  traditions  of  the  Campbell 
Bannerman  Cabinet,  called  into  being  by  the  reaction  against  the  South 
African  War.  The  Asquith  Cabinet  was  entirely  absorbed  with  social 
reform  and  social  progress.  The  fact  that  the  British  Government, 
despite  the  bond  between  France  and  England,  did  not  from  the  very 
beginning  range  itself  on  the  side  of  France,  means  that,  before  doing 
so,  it  had  to  be  sure  of  public  opinion  ;  for  in  England  not  only  is 
any  Government  powerless  against  public  opinion,  but  even  without  it. 
And  this  shows  clearly  on  every  count  that  English  public  opinion  was 
not  at  that  time  inclined  to  War. 

In  July  1914,  then,  England's  mind  is  for  peace.  War,  for  Eng- 
land, is  an  abstract  idea.  She  does  not  know  it :  therefore  she  does 
not  fear  it.  Especially  as  the  Britisher,  eminently  unimaginative  and  de- 
pendent on  "  facts,"  is  unable  to  believe  or  realise  (his  pet  phrase)  any- 
thing he  does  not  actually  see. 

The  French  had  this  truth  enforced  upon  them  by  England's  slow- 
ness to  achieve  unity.  To  give  England  any  real  idea  of  the  monstrous 
horrors  meant  by  modern  War,  the  country  not  only  had  to  be  flooded 
with  accounts  and  pictures,  but  actual  exhibitions  of  returned  wounded 
had  to  be  put  in  circulation  among  the  public  and  even  "  personally 
conducted  tours  "  to  the  front  must  needs  be  arranged. 

After  all,  how  should  England  have  grasped  the  terrors  of  War,  safe 
as  she  feels  herself,  like  Japan,  in  her  setting  of  sea  ?  The  Mongol 
failed  to  set  foot  in  Japan ;  only  the  Norman  a  thousand  years  ago,  has 
ever  successfully  set  foot  in  England.  Small  wonder  if  England,  cry- 
stallized in  devotion  to  her  past,  has  developed  a  consciousness  of  im- 
memorial security.  A  consciousness,  indeed,  making  sometimes  for  such 
over-complacent  optimism  that  again  and  again  her  leaders,  her  new- 
spapers, and  her  orators  have  been  driven  to  over-emphasise  their 
pessimism,  in  the  sheer  necessity  of  scarifying  England  into  motion — 
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England  so  slow  and  difficult  of  movement — in  the  very  perfection  of 
her  national  health  and  nervous  balance. 

Even  by  her  habits  of  civilisation,  that  true  civilisation  which  holds 
all  violence  in  supreme  detestation,  England  was  peace-loving  before  the 
War.  Even  her  national  religious  spirit,  always  inclined  to  the  ethical 
rather  than  the  metaphysical,  encourages  England  to  hold  War  in  con- 
tempt. The  law  of  Moses  says  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Just  try  to 
realise  then,  what  this  categoric  prohibition  may  mean  for  a 
puritan  soul  (such  as  is  common  in  England)  which  believes  itself 
responsible  for  all  its  actions  directly  to  the  Powers  of  Heaven  alone. 
What  excuse  can  such  a  man  draw  from  his  earthly  officer's  order  to 
shoot  ?  How  can  he  figure  the  Christian  God  in  khaki,  driving  a 
bayonet  through  the  belly  of  a  German  workman  ?  The  Christian 
Saviour  firing  a  mitrailleuse  on  an  ambushed  German  column  ?  "  No  " 
says  the  "  Conscientious  Objector,"  the  very  notion  is  preposterous, 
and  that  is  enough  for  me.  I  cannot  countenance  War,  not  even  a 
defensive  War."  He  takes,  in  fact,  the  Buddha-view  rigidly  and  in  its 
entirety,  nor  will  he  encourage  anyone  else  to  take  part  in  an  action 
that  he  himself  considers  to  be  morally  evil.  For  instance,  the  Chaplain 
of  a  Cambridge  College  denounces  even  the  Archbishops  for  talking 
about  the  liberty  and  safety  of  England,  and  of  her  position  in  the 
world,  as  if  any  earthly  danger  or  urgency  whatsoever  could  weigh 
against  the  positive  commands  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, — (a  title  of  the 
Christian  Jesus,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  coming  Buddha).  There  is 
even  a  Christian  sect,-the  Quakers-whose  convictions  are  so  firm  on  this 
point  that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  exempt  them  from  Conscription. 
And  of  this  very  scruple,  too,  certain  Socialists  have  not  failed  to  make 
capital. 

Furthermore,  England  was  peace-loving  more  especially  through 
her  hatred  of  militarism.  While  Germany  is  a  huge  machine  in  which 
each  citizen  is  glad  to  be  as  a  nut  or  bolt,  England  is  a  vast  association 
of  Englishmen,  each  one  of  whom  in  himself  is  England.  England  is 
not,  for  Englishmen,  the  implacable  and  dominating  divinity  that  Ger- 
many is  over  Germans,  not  the  beloved  Motherland  of  France  for 
whom  all  her  sons  are  glad  to  suffer  and  die,  not  the  immemorial 
ancestral  Holiness  that  is  Japan  :  England  is  each  man's  own  self,  his 
very  incarnation.  Thus  you  can  understand  why  the  Englishman  always 
feels  at  home.  Wherever  he  goes  he  takes  his  England  with  him. 
And  thus,  even  more,  you  can  understand  what  blank  and  bitter  shame 
possesses  an  Englishman  (who  has  never  been  a  soldier  or  had  any 
necessity  for  being  one)  when  suddenly,  by  inevitable  military  exigency, 
he  finds  himself  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  instrument.  Nothing 
could  be  more  abhorrent,  not  only  to  the  national  character  itself, 
passionately  devoted  to  individual  liberty  as  it  is,  but  also  to  the  whole 
upbringing  of  each  Englishman,  a  long  and  sedulous  cult  of  his  own 
personal  individuality.  The  very  spirit  of  England,  in  fact,  is  violated 
by  the  notion.  "How  can  a  slave  be  free?"  asked  Lord  Dysart, 
speaking  on  Conscription  in  the  House  of  Lords.  What  it  comes  to  is 
that  in  the  eyes  of  most  Englishmen  conscription  was  bound  to  be  a 
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blow  to  England's  self-respect.  This  is  the  real  underlying  reason  why 
conscription  has  met  with  such  opposition,  and  why  voluntary  enlist- 
ment was  so  long  preferred.  Why,  to  this  day,  some  of  the  finest  minds 
in  Great  Britain  remain  of  the  opinion  almost  universally  held  before 
August  2nd  1914,  and  still  maintain  that  on  the  field  of  battle  one 
volunteer  is  worth  many  conscripted  men.  Sir  John  Simon  believes 
that  the  superior  moral  value  of  the  volunteer  is  as  three  to  one,  and 
Colonel  Seeley  puts  it  is  high  as  ten  to  one. 

It  was  really  out  of  pure  individualism  and  force  of  personal  consci- 
ence that  3,000,000  Englishmen  came  crowding  immediatly  to  the  colours, 
on  hearing  of  outraged  Belguim  and  the  unknightly  uglinesses  to  which 
the  German  armies  were  descended.  For  it  is  exactly  and  literally  true 
that  because  of  that  scrap  of  paper  guaranteeing  to  Belguim  an  inviol- 
able security,  and  because  the  signature  of  England  foots  that  document, 
that  in  one  crowd  all  England — gentlemen,  merchants,  labourers,  miners, 
workmen — came  hurrying  spontaneously  to  the  service  of  their  King.  It 
was  not  that  they  thought  of  England  and  her  peril :  they  had  not  yet 
begun  to  realise  that  there  was  any.  They  thought  only  of  uphold- 
ing the  word  and  the  honour  of  England,  and  remembered  nothing 
but  their  anger  against  the  crimes  of  Germany.  Never  yet  has  such  a 
sight  been  seen.  You  may  say,  in  very  truth,  that  those  earliest  volunteers 
were  Crusaders,  going  forth  to  War  against  the  Powers  of  Evil,  pre- 
cisely represented  for  them  on  earth  by  the  German  with  his  lack  of 
scruple  or  code  of  conduct.  The  Zeppelin1  raids,  the  bombs  dropped 
on  defenceless  open  towns,  in  time  intensified  men's  horror  and  brought 
home  to  men's  minds  the  danger  that  impended  over  England,  and  by 
a  natural  consequence,  only  swelled  the  armies  of  free  citizens  in  arms. 
So  absolutely  true  it  is  that  with  a  high-hearted  nation  the  terrorising 
methods  of  the  Germans  produce  the  precisely  opposite  effect  to  that 
intended. 

In  every  method  used  to  inspirit  recruiting,  in  every  advertisement, 
in  all  popular  appeals  framed  to  fit  the  exigencies  of  English  taste  you 
can  see  even  more  clearly  that  what  was  moving  all  these  millions  of 
Britishers  to  offer  the  glad  sacrifice  of  their  lives  was  not  even  a  desire 
to  stand  well  with  the  wave  of  public  opinion,  but  nothing  more  than 
each  man's  own  sense  of  personal  honour  and  imperative  personal  de- 
cency. It  was  to  feel  clean  in  his  own  eyes  that  each  man  joined. 

This  is  a  typical  English  trait,  to  such  an  intensity  has  a  Britisher's 
feeling  of  independent  responsibility  ingrained  in  him  the  necessity  of 
standing  well  with  himself.  And  therefore  it  was  that  all  the  appeals 
had  to  aim  at  each  man's  personal  conscience.  "  Duty "  was  the 
keynote  of  every  placard  and  poster.  Kitchener  and  Roberts  from 
every  hoarding  urged  their  countrymen  to  do  their  duty,  and  every 
picture  on  the  walls  was  aimed  to  reach  various  points  of  a  man's  self- 
respect.  And,  as  gradually  the  best  men  had  joined,  the  same  appeal 
was  pressed  closer  and  closer  home  to  the  rest.  Finally  when  every  sum- 
mons.everyn  urgecy  had  been  exhausted,  the  last  "  slackers  "  who  linger- 
ed were  called  upon  in  their  homes,  and  personally  urged  to  "  do 
their  duty."  Well  might  Lord  Derby,  calling  out  to  the  remaining 
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manhood  of  the  country  to  come  forward  freely  to  do  its  duty  before 
it  was  compelled,  describe  this  service,  with  only  apparent  contradiction, 
as  "  compulsory  free  service." 

Finally  Conscription  itself  passed  into  law  on  May  the  16th  1916, 
and  only  so  passed  by  a  free  conjunction  of  the  whole  national  will. 
So  that  without  paradox,  one  may  seriously  say  that  the  heaviest  blow 
ever  dealt  to  the  liberty  of  England  was  dealt  by  that  very  liberty  itself. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake.  If  British  public  opinion,  absolute  sovereign 
in  Great  Britain,  had  not  been  wholly  won  to  Conscription,  there  is  no 
imaginable  Government  that  could  possibly  have  imposed  Conscription 
on  Great  Britain.  And  if  British  public  opinion  was  so  converted, — and 
a  conversion  it  was,  indeed, — the  dominating  causes  of  that  conversion 
were  moral  ones. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pretend,  of  course,  that  England's  danger  from 
German  ambitions  counted  for  nothing.  The  English  are  far  too 
practical  to  have  remained  blind  to  such  a  point.  It  was  even  their 
utilitarianism  which,  after  16  months  of  voluntary  recruiting,  turned  to- 
wards Conscription  as  the  best  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which,  in 
the  very  nature  of  free  service,  was  bound  to  sacrifice  the  flower  of  the 
nation  and  leave  the  weeds  untroubled. 

In  the  same  way  the  transformation  of  the  whole  of  England  into 
one  vast  factory  of  War  material  was  the  result  of  millions  of  private 
initiatives  all  converging  to  one  end,  in  exact  contrast  with  the  motive 
force  of  Prussia,  which  is  external  authority.  And  remember,  British 
organisation  has  never  yet  submitted  to  a  predetermined  plan  deliberate- 
ly followed  out ;  it  rather  copies  the  processes  of  Nature,  which  advances 
gropingly  in  a  succession  of  experiments,  sometimes  contradictory  and 
often  abortive.  And  Nature's  own  favourite  method  is  by  association, 
which  while  safeguarding  individuality,  yet  quadruples  the  utility  of  each 
in  the  whole.  This  is  the  British  fashion  also.  Its  achievement  is  stability, 
though  at  the  price  of  a  deliberateness  which  certainly  had  its  share  in  de- 
laying the  industrial  adaptation  of  Great  Britain  to  the  needs  of  the  Wa/. 

The  hardest  task  of  all,  Lord  Buddha  says,  is  to  change  one's  self. 
And  this  task  England  has  achieved  of  her  own  accord,  in  pure  honour 
and  in  defence  of  that  liberty  which  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  to 
Prussian  militarism. 

And,  if  you  want  to  realise,  too,  that  England's  characteristic  plea- 
sure in  effort  has  collaborated  in  this  national  transformation,  you  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  splendid  great  jolly  fellows  who  are  filling  the 
Front.  One  glance  will  convince  you.  The  Britisher,  of  course,  is  not 
an  intellectualist  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Frenchman  is.  The  French- 
man revels  in  discussion  and  introspection  of  every  sort  on  every  subject 
while  the  Britisher,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  consider  intelligence 
as  an  end  in  itself,  nor  even  as  a  very  important  thing  anyhow.  To 
counterbalance  this,  he  is  amazingly  courageous,  and — what  counts  yet 
more — he  deliberately  ranks  courage  above  intellect.  Not,  goodness 
knows,  that  the  Englishman  is  not  intelligent.  A  long  line  of  philoso- 
phers and  students  give  the  lie  to  any  such  notion.  But  what  I  mean 
to  say  is,  that  England  subordinates  thought  to  action. 
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Everything  in  English  life  tends  towards  the  national  cult  of  action, 
— education,  which  is  essentially  a  training  in  character ;  sport,  which  is 
essentially  practice  in  quick  decision,  and  that  samurai-like  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  which  really  goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  religion  and  his 
ethics,  to  make  up  the  personality  of  each  individual  Englishman.  Yes, 
and  even  the  balance  of  an  Englishman's  nerves  and  the  force  of  his 
manhood,  (yet  further  developed  by  physical  exercise)  combine  to  play 
their  part  in  whetting  his  natural  taste  for  effort  to  a  yet  keener  edge. 

That  almost  Japanese  self-control  which  marks  the  British  soldier 
is  the  best  proof  of  this.  And  this  self-control  comes  out  in  the  calm 
with  which  "  Tommy  "  confronts  the  most  hideous  situations.  He  gets 
into  no  flurry,  he  yields  no  step  :  he  dies  where  he  stands.  Hence  the 
appalling  scale  of  losses  in  the  British  army.  Only  a  Japanese  could 
understand  so  absolute  a  stoicism,  verging  on  the  callous  were  it  not 
relieved  by  the  touch  of  humour  lightening  in  a  cool  clear  gaiety  :  or 
sympathise  wholly  with  Tommy,  up  to  the  knees  in  the  water  of  a 
Flemish  trench  beneath  the  unremitting  lances  of  the  rain,  lifting  up  his 
hearty  chorus  of  "  Somewhere  the  sun  is  shining."  And  you  may  find 
further  proof  of  that  cult  of  the  indomitable  will  which  an  Englishman 
takes  with  him  everywhere,  in  the  special  care  which  all  English  soldiers 
have  of  their  personal  decency  and  their  fashion  of  living.  To  them 
their  self  respect  depends  inevitably  on  personal  will,  and  you  may  safely 
say  that  to  an  Englishman  his  conditions  of  life  mean  very  much  more 
than  comfort.  They  involve  his  most  intimate  pride  in  himself.  What 
British  officer  would  go  into  battle  unshaved,  for  instance  ?  He  would 
feel  himself  lessened  and  lowered  in  his  own  sight. 

And  indeed  before  the  unworthy  tricks  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
Germans  had  opened  their  eyes,  the  British  soldiers  took  the  War  just 
as  a  game,  though  longer  and  more  perilous  than  most.  They  brought 
to  it  that  same  sense  of  honour  and  fair  play  which  shines  in  their 
games,  and  dearly  did  they  pay  for  it  again  and  again. 

Thus,  the  more  scrupulously  to  "  play  the  game  "  and  observe  the 
Declaration  of  London — never  even  passed  into  law  by  Parliament, — 
England  waited  for  many  months  before  proclaiming  corn  and  cotton 
as  contraband  of  war.  And  a  more  startling  instance  yet :  not  only  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  War  were  Germans  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in 
Great  Britain,  but  British  warships  had  orders  to  give  free  passage  to 
German  reservists.  Could  such  an  extreme  pitch  of  scrupulous  chivalry 
be  easily  paralleled?  On  the  other  hand,  up  to  the  moment  when 
England  grew  convinced  that  its  enemy  was  not  "  playing  the  game," 
there  was  no  trace  of  hatred  for  the  Germans  in  any  English  soldier's 
mind.  "  They're  a  very  decent  set  fellows,"  writes  one  ;  another  shakes 
hands  all  round  with  his  prisoners.  And  even  when  the  British  soldiers 
came  awake  at  last  to  German  treachery,  an  astonished  contempt  was 
their  dominant  emotion.  But  that  astonished  contempt  became  a  very 
potent  factor  in  England's  developed  determination  to  carry  the  war 
right  through  to  its  end,  were  the  task  to  take  10  years.  To  England, 
the  defeat  Germany  has  become  a  question  of  Heaven's  just  vengeance, 
with  England  for  its  instrument  in  punishing  sin. 
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And  indeed,  let  the  German  make  no  error.  The  unprofessional 
levity  of  the  Tommy,  with  his  games  of  football  between  two  assaults, 
does  not  even  conceal,  but  proves  and  itself  reveals  an  inexorable  deter- 
mination that  takes  no  count  of  time.  In  point  of  fact,  during  the  first 
months  of  the*  European  War,  the  majority  of  English  people  looked 
on  it  as  just  yet  another  of  the  trifling  colonial  expeditions — the  only 
form  of  War,  remember,  that  England  has  known  for  centuries  past — 
which  by  no  means  monopolise  the  energies  of  the  country,  and  allow 
everyday  life  to  go  on  quite  as  usual.  And  then  England  began  to 
understand,  bit  by  bit,  that  this  time  she  was  faced  by  a  battle  for  her 
own  very  existence,  the  first  she  has  known  for  a  thousand  years.  And 
it  is  for  this  life-and-death  combat  that  England  has  achieved  her  de- 
liberate transformation  of  herself.  In  one  word,  with  a  free  heart  she 
has  made  herself  the  slave  of  War.  And  this  means  that,  standing  in 
defence  over  her  heritage  of  liberties,  the  fruits  of  her  own  spirit,  Eng- 
land confronts  the  German  machine  in  a  supreme  appeal  to  all  that 
is  deepest  and  most  spontaneous  in  her  own  nature.  And  in  the  un- 
faltering answer  to  that  appeal,  she  advances  to  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
many, invincible  in  her  conquest  of  herself. 


Translation  of  Proclamations 

(Page  25) 
TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  LIEGE  DISTRICT 

Powerful  Germany  invades  our  land  after  an  ultimatum  which  con- 
stitutes an  outrage. 

Little  Belgium  proudly  takes  up  the  challenge, 

The  Army  will  do  its  duty  ! 

The  population  of  the  Liege  district  will  do  its  duty  ! 

Further,  it  will  continue  to  give  an  example  of  restraint  and  of 
respect  for  the  law. 

Its  ardent  patriotism  is  the  assurance  of  its  behaviour. 

Long  live  the  King,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army ! 

Long  live  Belgium  ! 

LEMAN,  Lieutenant  General  and  Military 

.  Governor  of  Liege. 
August  4,  1914. 
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(Page  31) 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  NAMUR 
MOST  IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  Civil  Governor  draws  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Province  to  the  very  great  danger  which  may  arise  for 
civilians  using  firearms  against  the  enemy. 

They  must  in  this  matter  unquestionably  observe  the  utmost  care. 

The  duty  of  defending  the  country  is  laid  upon  the   military  alone. 

The  least  failure  to  observe  this  warning  is  likely  to  provoke 
reprisals,  firing,  etc. 

MICHEL,  Military  Governor 

Approved,  BARON  DE  MONTPELLIE. 
Namur  August  7,  1914. 


(Page  33) 
NOTICE 

Whoever  has  in  his  possession  firearms  (guns,  rifles,  revolvers), 
whether  a  private  person  or  a  shopkeeper,  must,  without  fail,  deliver 
them  to  the  Town  Office,  not  later  than  Monday  17th  from  10.  a.  m. 
to  noon. 

All  arms  deposited  must  bear  the  address  of  the  owner. 

A  receipt  will  be  given. 

The  Home  Minister  warns  civilians,  if  the  enemy  should  appear  in 
their  district  : 

Not  to  fight ; 

Not  to  insult  or  threaten  ; 

To  stay  indoors  and  shut  the  windows  so  that  the  enemy  shall  not 
be  able  to  say  that  there  has  been  provocation. 

If  soldiers  enter  a  house  or  an  isolated  hamlet  to  defend  themselves 
the  inhabitants  should  leave  at'  once  so  that  no  charge  may  be  made 
that  civilians  have  fired. 

Any  act  ot  violence  by  a  single  civilian  would  be  criminal  and 
would  render  him  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment.  Such  an  act  of 
violence  by  a  civilian  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  bloody  reprisals, 
looting,  massacres  of  the  innocent  population  women  and  children. 

DR.  EVERAERTS,  Burgomaster. 
Fleurus,  14th  August,  1914. 
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(Page  46} 
TOWN  OF  DINANT 

Those  who  have  lists  of  the  bodies  exhumed  (series  A.)  must 
without  any  delay  deliver  them  to  the  Town  Office. 

Those  who  do  not  comply  with  this  formal  Order  of  the  German 
authorities  are  liable  to  be  severely  dealt  with. 

F.  BRIBOSIA,  Burgomaster. 
Dinant  20th  Oct  1914. 
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